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Looked upon with too much apathy, 
85 T HOUGH every inſtance of death 


may juſtly awaken our fears, and quick- 

en our vigilance, it ſeldom happens 

that we are much alarmed, unleſs ſome cloſe 

connection is broken, ſome ſcheme fruſtrated, 

or ſome hope defeated. Many therefore ſeem to 

paſs on from youth to decrepitude without any 

reflection on the end of life, becauſe they are 
wholly involved within themſelves, and look on 

others only as inhabitants of the common earth, 

without any expectation of receiving good, or 
intention of beſtowing it. | 5 
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It is indeed impofſible, without ſome mor- 
tification of that deſire which every man feels of 
being remembered and lamented, to remark how 
litile concern is cauſed by the eternal departure 
even of thoſe who have paſſed their lives with 


public honours, and been diſtinguiſhed by ſu- 


perior qualities, or extraordinary performances, 


It is not poſſible to be regardedwith tenderneſs 


except by a few. That merit which gives greatneſs 
2nd renown, diffuſes its influence to a wide com- 
paſs, but adis weakly on every ſingle breaſt; it is 
pliced at adiſtance from common ſpectators, and 
ſhines like one of the remote ſtars, of which the 
licht reaches us, but not the heat. The wit, the he- 


ro, the philoſopher, whom either their tempers or 


their fortunes have hindered from intimate rela- 
tions and tender intercourſes, die often without 
any other effect than that of adding a new topic 
to the converſation of the day. They impreſs 
none with any freſh conviction of the fragility of 
our nature, becauſe none had any particular 
intereſt in their lives, or was united to them by 
a reciprocation of benefits and endearments. 
Thus we find it often happens, that thoſe who 
in their lives have excited applauſe and admira- 


tion, are laid at laſt in the ground without the 


common honour of a ſtone; becauſe by thoſe 
excellencies with which many have been de- 
lighted, none have been obliged; and though 


they had many to celebrate, they had none to love 


them. 

Cuſtom ſo far regulates the "466 at leaſt 
of common minds, that I believe men may be 
generally obſerved to grow leſs tender as they 
advance tn age, He, who, when life was new, 


menied ar ine loſs of every companion, can look 
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in time without concern upon the grave into 
which his laſt friend was thrown, and into which 


himſelf is ready to fall ; not that he is more 
willing to die than formerly, but that he is 
more familiar to the death of others, and there- 
fore is not alarmed ſo far as to conſider how 
much nearer he approaches to his end, But 
this is to ſubmit tamely to the tyranny of accident, 
and to ſuffer our reaſon to lie uſeleſs. Every fu- 
neral may juſtly be conſidered as a ſummons to 
prepare for that ſtate, into which it ſhews us we 


muſt ſome time enter; and the ſummons is more 
loud and piercing, as the event of which it 
warns us is at leſs diſtance, To neglect at any 


time preparation for death, is to fleep on our 


poſt at a ſiege ; but to omit it in old age is to 


ſleep at an attack. 

It has always appeared to me one of the moſt 
ſtriking paſſages in the viſions of Quevedo, 
which ſtigmatiſes thoſe as fools who complain 
that they failed of happineſs by ſudden death. 
« How, ſays he, can death be ſudden to a being 
who always knew that he muſt die, and that the 
time of his death was uncertain?” 

Since buſineſs and gaiety are always drawing 
our attention away from a future ſtate, ſome 
admonition is frequently neceſſary to recall it to 
our minds; and what can more properly renew 
the impreſſion than the examples of mortality 
which every day ſupplies ? The great incentive 
to virtue is the reflection that we muſt die; it 
will therefore be uſeful to accuſtom ourſelves, 
whenever we ſee a funeral, to conſider how ſoon 


wie may be added to the number of thoſe whoſe 


probation is paſt, and whoſe happineſs or miſery 


hall endure for ever. Rambler, No. 78. 
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SECT. It 
A means to make the thoughts thereof the ſweeteſt 
| enjeyment. 


THE proſpect of Death is ſo gloomy and 
diſmal, that if it were conſtantly before our 
eyes, it would imbitter all the ſweets of life. 
The gracious Author of our being hath there- 
f. re fo formed us, that we are capable of many 
pleaſing ſenſations and reflections, and meet with 
ſo many amuſements and ſolicitudes, as diverts 
our thoughts from dwelling upon an evil, 


v hich, by reaſon of its ſeeming diſtance, makes 


but languid impreſſions upon the mind. But 
þ-w diſtant ſoever the time of our death may 
be, ſince it is eertain that we muſt die, it is 
necellary to allot ſome portion of our life to 
conſider the end of it; and it is highly conve- 
nient to fix ſome ſtated times to meditate upon 


the final period of our exiſtence here. The 


principle of ſelf-love, as we are men, will 
make us enquire, what is like to become of us 
after our diſſolution? and our conſcience, as 
we are Chriſtians, will inform us, that accord- 


ing to the good or evil of our actions here, we 


ſhall be tranſlated to the manſions of eternal 


| bliſs or miſery. When this is ſeriouſly weigh- 


ed, we muſt think it madneſs to be unprepared 
againſt the black moment; but when we re- 


flect that perhaps that black moment may be 
to-night, how watchful ought we to be! 


I was wonderfully affected with a diſcourſe 3 
had lately with a clergyman of my acquaintance 


upon this head, which was to this effect: 


« The 


1 


A 
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« The conſideration, ſaid the good man, that 


my being is precarious moved me many years 
ago to make a reſolution, which I have diit- 
gently kept, and to which I owe the greateſt 
ſatisfaction that a mortal man can enjoy, Every 


Night before I addreſs myſelf in private to mv 


Creator, I lay my hand upon my heart, and 


aſk myſelf, Whether if God ſhould require my 


ſoul of me this night, I could hope for mercy 
from him? The bitter agonies I underwent in 
this my firſt acquaintance with myſelf, were io 


far from throwing me into deſpair of that meicy 


which is over all God's works, that they rather 


proved motives to greater circumſpection in my 


future conduct, The oftener 1 exerciſed myſelf 


in meditations of this kind, the leſs was my 


anxiety ; and by making the thoughts of death 
familiar, what was at firſt ſo terrible and- 
ſhocking, is become the ſweeteſt of my en- 
joyments. Theſe contemplations have indeed 
made me ſerious, but not fullen ; nay, they are 
ſo far from having ſoured my temper, that as 
I have a mind perfectly compoſed, and a ſecret 
ſpring of joy in my heat, ſo my converſation is 
pleaſant, and my countenance ſerene. I taſte 
all the innocent ſatisfactions of life pure and 
ſincere; I have no ſhare in pleaſures that leave 
a fling behind them, nor am I cheated with 
that kind of mirth, “ in the midſt of which 
there is heavineſs.“ Guardian, N. 18. 


8 E 0 . 


What is the beſt conſolation againfl its terrors. 
4 


I know but one way of fortifying my ſoul 
againſt the gloomy preſages and terro's of 
15 _—} death, 


remember the poor debtors. 


rt 


death, and that is, by ſecuring to myſelf the 
friendſhip and protection of that Being who 
diſpoſes of events, and governs futurity. He 
ſees, at one view, the whole thread of my 
exiſtence, not only that part of it which I 
have already paſſed through, but that which 
runs forward into all the depths of eternity. 
When I lay me down to fleep, I recommend 
myſelf to his care; when I awake, I give my- 
felf up to his direction. Amidſt all the evils 
that threaten me, I will look up to him for 
help, and queſtion not but he will either avert 
them, or turn them to my advantage. Tho' 
I know neither the time nor the manner of the 
death I am to die, I am not at all folicitous. 
about it; becauſe J am ſure that he knows them 
both, and that he will not fail to comfort and 
ſupport me under them. Spedator, No. 7. 
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Togir confinement revel to be prejudicial to the 


COmmuni Y. 


A* I was paſſing lately under one of the 
gates of this city, I was ſtruck with hor- 


ror by a rueful cry, which ſummoned me to 


The 
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The wiſdom and juſtice of the Engliſh laws 
are, by Engliſhmen at leaſt, loudly celebrated; 


but ſcarcely the moſt zealous admirers of our 


inſtitutions can think that law wiſe, which when 
men are capable of work, obliges them to bez ; 
or juſt, which expoles the liberty of one to the 


_ Paſſions of another. 


The proſperity of a people is proportionate 
to the number of hands and minds uſefully em- 
ployed. To the community ſedition is a fever, 
corruption is a gangrene, and idleneſs an atro- 
phy. Whatever body, and Whatever ſociety, 
waſtes more than it acquires, muſt gradually 
decay; and every being that continues to be fed, 


and ceaſes to labour, takes away ſomething 


from the public ſtock, 

The confinement, therefore, of any man in 
the ſloth and darkneſs of a priſon, is a loſs to 
the nation, and no gain to the creditor, For 
of the multitudes who are pining in thoſe cells 
of miſery, a very ſmall part is ſuſpected of any 
fraudulent act by which they retain what be- 


longs to others. The reſt are impriſoned by 


the wantonneſs of pride, the malignity of e- 


venge, or the acrimony of diſappointed ex- 


pectation. 
If thoſe, who thus rigorouſly exerciſe the 


power which the Jaw has put into their hands, 


be aſked, why they continue to impriſon thoſe 


whom they know to be unable to pay them: 
One will anſwer, tnat his debtor once lived 
better than himſelf; another, that his wife 


looked above her neighbours, and his children 


went in ſilk cloaths to the dancing ſchool ; 
and another, that he pretended to be a juker. 
and a wit, Some will reply, that if they were 
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in debt they ſhould meet with the ſame treat- 


ment; ſome, that they owe no more than they 


can pay, and need therefore give no account of 
their actions. Some will confeſs their reſolu- 
tion, that their debtors ſhail rot in jail; and 
ſome will diſcover, that they hope, by cruelty, 


to wiring the payment from their friends. 


The end of all civil regulations is to ſecure 
private happineſs from private malignity; to 
keep individuals from the power of one ano- 
ther; but this end is apparently neglected, 
when a man, irritated with loſs, is allowed to 
be the judge of his own cauſe, and to aſſign 
the puniſhment of his own pain; when the diſ- 


tinction between guilt and unhappineſs, be- 


tween caſualty and deſign, is intruſted to eyes 
blinded with intereſt, to underſtandings a ag 


by reſentment. 
Since poverty is puniſhed among us as a crime, 


it ought at leaſt to be treated with the ſame le- 


nity as other crimes ; the offender ought not to 
Janguiſh, at the will of him whom he has of- 
fended, but to be allowed ſome appeal to the 


Juſtice of his country. There can be no reaſon, 


why any debtor ſhould be impriſoned, but that 


he may be compelled to payment; and a term 


ſhould therefore be fixed, in which the creditor 


thould exhibit his accuſation of concealed pro- 


perty. If ſuch property can be diſcovered, let 
it be given to the creditor; if the charge is not 
offered, or cannot be . let the priſoner be 
diſmiſſed, 

Thoſe who made the laws, have apparently 
ſuppoſed, that every deficiency of payment is 
the crime of the debtor, + But the truth is, that 


the creditor always ſhares the act, and often 
more 
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more than ſhares the guilt of improper truſt, 
It ſeldom happens that any man impriſons ano- 
ther but for debts which he ſuffered to be con- 
tracted, in hope of advantage to himſelf, and 
for bargains in which he proportioned his pro- 
fit to his own opinion of the hazard; and there 
is no reaſon, why one ſhould puniſh the other, 
for a contract in which both concurred. 

Many of the inhabitants of priſons may 
juſtly complain of harder treatment. He that 
once owes more than he can pay, is often o- 
bliged to bribe his creditor to patience, by en- 
creaſing his debt, Worſe and worſe commo- 
dities, at a higher and higher price, are forced 
upon him; he is impoveriſhed by compulſive 
_ traffick, and at laſt overwhelmed, in the com- 
mon receptacles of miſery, by debts, which, 
without his own conſeat, were accumulated 
on his head. To the relief of this diſtreſs, 
no other objection can be made, but that by an 
eaſy diſſolution of debts, fraud will be left with- 
out puniſhment, and imprudence without awe, 
and that when inſolvency ſhall be no longer pu- 
niſhable, credit will ceaſe. Idler, N®. 22. 


8 E. C F? II. 
Impriſonment productive of depravi iy in their morals, 


THE monaſtick inſtitutions have been of- 
ten blamed, as tending to retard the increaſe of 
mankind, And perhaps retirement ought rare- 
ly to be permitted, except to thoſe whoſe em- 
ployment is conſiſtent with abſtraction, and 
who, tho' ſclitary, will not be idle; to thoſe 

$ whom 
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whom infirmity makes uſeleſs to the common- 


wealth, or to thoſe who have paid their due pro- 
portion to ſociety, and who, having lived for 
others, may be honourably diſmiſſed to live for 


themſelves. But whatever be the evil or the 
folly of theſe retreats, thoſe have no right to 


cenſure them whoſe priſons contain greater 
numbers than the monaſteries of other coun- 
tries. It is, ſurely, leſs fooliſh and leſs crimi— 
nal to permit inaction than compel it; to com- 
ply with doubtful opinions of happineſs, than 
condemn to certain and apparent miſery; to in- 
dulge the extravagancies of erroneous piety, 
than to multiply and enforce temptations _to 
wickedneſs, 5 3 | 

The miſery of gaols is not half their evil; 


they are filled with every corruption which po- 


verty and wickedneſs can generate between 


them; with all the ſhameleſs and profligate 
enormities that can be produced by the impu- 
dence of ignominy, the rage of want, and the 


malignity of deſpair. In a priſon the awe of 
the publick eye. is loſt, and the power of the 
law is ſpent ; there are few fears, there are no 
bluſhes. The lewd inflame the Jewd, the 
audacious harden the audacious. Every one 
fortifies himſelf as he can againſt his own ſen— 
fibility, endeavours to practiſe on others the 
arts which are practiſed on himſelf; and gains 


the kindne's of his aſſociates by ſimilitude of 


manners. \ 
Thus ſome ſink amidſt their miſery, and o- 


thers ſurvive only to propagate villainy. It may 
be hoped that our lawgivers will at length take 
away ſtom us this power of ſtarving and de- 


Praying one another: but, if there be any rea- 


ſon 
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ſon why this inveterate evil ſhould not be re- 
moved in our age, which true policy has en- 


lightened beyond any former time, let thoſe, 


whaſe writings form the opinions and the prac- 


tices of their contemporaries, endeavour to 


transfer the reproach of ſuch impriſonment from 
the debtor to the creditor, till univerſal infamy 
ſhall purſue the wretch, whoſe wantonneſs of 
power, or revenge of diſappointment, con- 
demns another to torture and to ruin; till he 
ſhall be hunted through the world as an ene- 


my to man, and find in riches no ſhelter from 


contempt. 
Surely, he whoſe debtor has periſhed in pri- 


ſon, though he may acquit himſelf of deliberate 


murder, mult at leaſt have his mind clouded 
with diſcontent, when he conſiders how much 
another has ſuffered from him; when he thinks 
on the wife bewailing her huſband, or the chil- 
dren begging the bread which their father would 
have earned. If there are any made ſo obdu- 
rate by avarice or cruelty, as to revolve theſe 
conſequences without dread or pity, I muſt leave 
them to be awakened by ſome other power, for 
I write only to human beings. 

| | | Ialer, No. 38. 
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CHAP. III. 
D E Li u. 
e 
Conſtitutional, and often dangerous. 
8 OME people are ſubject to a certain delj- 
a3 cacy of paſſion, which makes them ex- 


tremely ſenſible to all the accidents of life, and 
gives them a lively joy upon every proſperous 


_ event, as well as a piercing grief, when they 


meet with croſſes and adverſity. Favours and 


good offices eaſily engage their friendſhip, while 


the ſmalleſt injury provokes their reſentment. 


Any honour or mark of diſtinction elevates them 
above meaſure; but they are as ſenſibly touch- 


ed with contempt. People of this character 
have, no doubt, much more lively enjoyments, 


as well as more pungent ſorrows, than men of 


cool and fedate tempers: but I believe when 
every thing is ballanced, there is no one, who 
would not rather chuſe to be of the latter cha- 


racter, were he entirely maſter of his own diſpo- 


ſition, Good or ill fortune is very little at our 


own diſpoſal: and when a perſon who has this 


fenſibility of temper, meets with any misfor- 


tune, his ſorrow or reſentment takes intire poſ- 


ſeſſion of bim, and deprives him of all reliſh in 


the common occurrences of life, the right enjoy- 


ment of which forms the greateſt part of our 
happineſs. Great pleaſures are much leſs fre- 


quent 
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quent than great pains; ſo that a ſenſible tem- 
per cannot meet with ſewer trials in the former 
way than in the latter: not to mention, that 
men of ſuch lively paſſions are apt to be tranſ- 
ported beyond all bounds of prudence and diſ- 
cretion, and to take falſe ſteps in the conduct 
of life, which are often irretrieveable. 


Hume's Eſſays, 


EET I. IE 
Delicacy of taſte deſirable, 


THERE is a delicacy of taſte obſervable 
in ſome men, which very much reſembles this 
delicacy of paſſion, and produces the ſame ſen- 
ſibility to beauty and deformity of every kind, 
as that does to proſperity and adverſity, obliga- 
tions and injuries. When you preſent a poem 
or a picture to a man poſleſſed of this talent, the 
_ delicacy of his feelings makes him to be touched 
very ſenſibly with every part of it; nor are the 
maſterly ſtrokes perceived with more exquiſite 
reliſh and ſatisfaction, than the negligences or 
abſurdities with diſguſt and uneaſineſs. A 
polite and judicious converſation affords him the 
higheſt entertainment; rudeneſs or impertinence 
is as great a puniſhment to him. In ſhort, de- 
licacy of taſte has the ſame effect as delicacy of 
paſſion : it enlarges the ſphere both of our hap- 
pineſs and miſery, and makes us ſenſible to pains 

as well as pleaſures which eſcape the reſt of 
mankind. : 

I believe, however, there is no one, who will 
not agree with me, that, notwithſtanding this 

f 5 reſemblance, 


due ir. 


reſemblance, a delicacy of taſte is as much to 

be deſired and cultivated as a delicacy of paſſion 

is to be lamented, and to be remedied if poſſible. 

The good or il] accidents of life are very little 
at our diſpofal; but we are pretty much maſters 
what books we ſhall read, what diverſions we 

ſhall partake of, and what company we ſhall 

keep. Philoſophers have endeavoured to render 

happineſs entirely independent of every thing ex- 

ternal that is impoſſible to be attained : but every 

wiſe man will endeavour to place his happineſs 

on ſuch objects as depend moſt upon himſelf ; 

and that is not to be attained to much by any 

other means, as by this delicacy of ſentiment. 
When a man is poſſeſſed of that talent, he is 

more happy by what pleafes bis taſte, than by 

what gratifies his appetites; and receives more 

enjoyment from a poem or a piece of reaſoning, 

than the moſt expenſive luxury can afford. 

pos ting $2. Hume's Eſſays. 


„ 
That it teaches us to ſelect our company. 


DELICACY of taſte is favourable to 

| Jove and friendſhip, by confining our choice to 
few people, and making us indifferent to the 

company and converfation of the greateſt part of 

men. You will very ſeldom find that mere men 

of the world, whatever ſtrong ſenſe they may be 
endowed with, are very nice in diſtinguiſhing of 
characters, or in marking thoſe inſenſible dif- 

ferences and gradations which make one man 
preferable to another. Any one that has com- 

. petent 
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petent ſenſe, is ſufficient for their entertain- 
ment: they talk to him of their pleaſures and 
affairs with the ſame frankneſs as they would to 
any other; and finding many who are fit to ſup- 
ply his place, they never feel any vacancy or want 
in his abſence. But to make uſe of the alluſion 
of a famous French author, the judgment may 
be compared to a clock or. watch, where the 
moſt ordinary machine is ſufficient to tell the 
hours ; but the moſt elaborate and artificial can 
only point the minutes and ſeconds, and diſtin- 
guiſh the ſmalleſt differences of time. One who 
has well digeſted his knowledge both of books 
and men, has little enjoyment but in the company 
of a few ſelect companions, He feels too ſenſi- 
| _ how much all the reſt of mankind fall ſhort 
f the notions which he has entertained; and 
his affections being thus confined within a nar- 
row circle, no wonder he carries them farther 
than if they were more general and undiſtin- 
guiſhed, The gaiety and froſic of a bottle- com- 
panion improves with him into a ſolid friend- 
ſhip; and the ardours of a youthful appetite in- 
to an elegant paſſion, Hume t E//ays. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Er TC 2x C4 T0: 
A deteflable vice. 


T has been 3 that men are genetal- 
ly kind in proportion as they are happy; 
and it is ſaid, even of the devil, that he is good- 
humoured when he is pleaſed. Every act, there- 
fore, by which another 1s injured, from what- 
ever motive, contracts more guilt, and expreſſes 
4 malignity, if it is committed in thoſe 
eaſons which are ſet apart to pleaſantry and 
good-humour, and brightened with enjoyments 
peculiar to rational and ſocial beings. 
Detraction is among thoſe vices which the 


moſt languid virtue has ſufficient force to pre- 
vent; becauſe by detraction, that is not gained 


which is taken away. He who filches from 
me my good name, ſays Shakeſpear, enriches. 
not himſelf, but makes me poor indeed.” As 


nothing therefore degrades human nature more 


than detraction, nothing more diſgraces conver- 
ſation. The Detractor, as he is the loweſt 
moral character, reflects greater hiſhonour upon 
his company, than the hangman; and he 
whoſe diſpoſition is a ſcandal to his ſpecies, 


ſhould be more diligently avoided, than he who 


is ſcandalous only by his offence. 
But for this practice, however vile, ſome hor: 
dared to apologize, by contending, the report, 
by which they injured an abſent character, was 
true: 
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true : this, however, amounts to no more than 
that they have not complicated malice with 
falſhood, and that there is ſome difference be- 
tween detraction and ſlander, To relate all the 
ill that is true of the beſt man in the world, 
would probably render him the object of ſuſ- 
picion and diſtruſt; and was this practice uni- 
verſal, mutual confidence and eſteem, the com- 
forts of ſociety, and the endearments of friend- 
ſhip, would be at an end. | 
There is ſomething unſpeakably more hateful 
in thoſe ſpecies of villainy by which the law is 
evaded, than thoſe by which it is violated and 
defiled. Courage has ſometimes preſerved ra- 
pacity from abhorrence, as beauty has been 
thought to apologize for proſtitution ; but the 
injuſtice of cowardice is univerſally abhorred, 
and, like the Jewdneſs of deformity, has no ad- 
vocate. Thus hateful are the wretches who 
detract with caution, and while they perpetrate 
the wrong, are ſolicitous to avoid the reproach. 
They do not ſay, that Chloe forfeited her honour 
to Lyſander ; but they ſay, that ſuch a report 
has been ſpread, they know not how true. Thoſe 
who propagate theſe reports, frequently invent 
them; and it is no breach of charity to ſuppoſe 
this to be always the caſe ; becauſe no man 
who ſpreads detraction would have ſcrupled to 
produce it : and he who ſhould diffuſe poiſon in 
2 brook, would ſcarce be acquitted of a malicious 
deſign, though he ſhould alledge, that he re- 
ceived it of another who is doing the ſame elſe- 
where. | 
Whatever is incompatible with the higheſt 
elignity of our nature, ſhould indeed be excluded 


tom our converſation: as companions, not only 
that 


Be. 
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that which we owe to ourſelves but to others, 
is required of us; and they who can indulge any 
vice in the preſence of each other, are become 


obdurate in guilt, and inſenſible to infamy. 
| Ze Rambler, 


7770000 
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DISSIMULATION, 
SECT. 1. 

Inconſiſtent with the word of God. 


O treat an enemy with a fair deport- 


ment and amicable language, is not the 


love enjoined by Chriſt. Love is a thing that 
ſcorns to dwell any where but in the heart. 
The tongue is a thing made for words ; but 


what reality is there in a voice? what ſubſtance 


in a ſound? and words are no more, The 


kindneſs of the heart never kills, but that of 


the tongue often does; and in an ill ſenſe, a 
ſoft anſwer may ſometimes break the bones. He 
who ſpeaks me well, proves himſelf a thetort- 
cian or a Courtier; but that is not to be a 
friend. 1 | 

Was ever the hungry fed, or the naked 
cloathed with good looks or fair fpecches ? 
Theſe are but thin garments to keep out the 


cold, and but a flender repaſt to conjure down 
he rage of a craving appetite, My enemy 


perhaps 


2 
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perhaps is ready to ſtarve or periſh through po- 
verty, and I tell him I am heartily glad to ſee 
him, and ſhould be very ready to ſerve him; 
but fill my hand is cloſe, and my purſe ſhut ; 
I neither bring him to my table, nor lodge him 
under my roof; he aſks for bread, and I give 
him a compliment; a thing indeed not fo hard 
as a ſtone, but altogether as dry; I treat him 
with art and outſide; and laſtly, at parting with 
all the ceremonies of dearneſs, I ſhake him by 
the hand, but put nothing into it: in a word, 
I play with his diſtreſs, and dally with that 
which will not be dallied with, want and miſery, 
and a clamorous neceſlity. 
For will fair words and courtly behaviour pay 
debts and diſcharge ſcores? If they could, there 
is a ſort of men that would not be ſo much in 
debt as they are. Can a man look and ſpeak 
himſelf out of his creditors hands? Surely then, 
if my words cannot do this for myſelf, neither 
can they do it for my enemy; and therefore 
this has nothing of the love ſpoken of in the 
text. It is but a farce and a meer meckery; 
for the receiving it cannot make my enemy 
at all the richer, and the giving of it makes me 
not one penny the poorer. It is indeed the 
faſhion of the world thus to amuſe mea with 
empty careſſes, and to ſeaſt them with words 
and airs, looks and legs; nay, it has this peculiar 
privilege above all other faſhions, that it 
never alters: but certainly no man ever yet 
quenched his thirſt with looking upon a goldea 
cup, nor made a meal with the outſide of a 
lordly diſh. | 
But we are not to reſt here; fair ſpeeches 


and looks are not only very inſignificant, as to 
real 
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real effects of love, but are for the moſt part the 
inſtruments of hatred in the execution of the 
greateſt miſchiefs. Few men are to be ruined 


till they are made confident of the contrary : 
and this cannot be done by threats and rough- 
neſs, and owning the miſchief that a man de- 


ſigns; but a pit - fall muſt be covered to invite the 
man to venture over it. All things muſt be 
ſweetened with profeſſions of love, friendly looks 


and embraces; for it is oy] that whets the razor, 


and the ſmootheſt edge is ſtill the ſharpeſt : they 


are the complacencies of an enemy that kill, the 


cloſeſt hugs that ſtifle, and love muſt be pre- 
tended before malice can be effectually prac- 
tiſed. In a word, he muſt get into his heart 
with fair ſpeeches and promiſes, before he can 
come at it with his dagger: for ſurely no man 
fiſhes with a bare hook, or thinks that the net 
itſelf can be any enticement to the bir ec. 
8 South's Sermons. 


SECT. II. 
T0 be feared, 


HE who would take a cleanly, unſuſpected 
way to ruin his adverſary, muſt pave the way 
to his deſtruction with ſome courteſies of a 
lighter ſort, the fenſe of which ſhall take him 


off from his guard, his warineſs, and ſuſpicion, 
and ſo lay him open to ſuch a blow, as ſhall 
deſtroy him at once. The ſkilful rider ſtrokes 
and pleaſes the unruly horſe, only that he may 
come ſo near him, as to get the bit into his 


mouth, and then he rides, and rules, and do- 


mineers 
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mineers over him at his pleaſure. So he who 
hates his enemy with a cunning equal to his 
malice, will not ſtrain to do this, or that good 
turn for him, ſo long as it does not thwart, but 
rather promote the main deſign of his utter 
ſubverſion. For all this is but like the help- 
ing a man over the ſtile, who is going to be 
hanged, which ſurely is no very great or difficult 
piece of civility, OED 

In thereign of Queen Elizabeth, we read of 
one whom the Grandees of the Court procured 
to be made Secretary of State, only to break 
his back in the buſineſs of the Queen of Scots, 
whoſe death they were then projeaing. Like 
true courtiers, they firſt engage him in that fatal 
ſcene, and then deſert him in it, uſing him only 
as a tool to do a preſent ſtate job, and then to be 
reproach'd and ruin'd for what he had done. 
And a little obſervation of the world may 
ſhew us, there is not only a courſe of beheading 
or hanging, but alſo of preferring men out of 
the way, But this is not to love an enemy, but 


to hate him more artificially, He is ruined. 


more ſpeciouſly indeed, but not Jeſs efficaciouſly 
than if he been laid faſt in a dungeon, or baniſh- 
ed his country, or by a packed jury diſpatched 
into another world. South's Sermons. 
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Should be adapted to the capacity of company. 


_ HE name of a Pedant is ſo formidable to 
oung men when they firſt ſally from 
their colleges, and is ſo liberally ſcattered by 
thoſe who mean to boaſt their elegance of edu- 
cation, eaſineſs of manners, and knowledge of 
the world, that it ſeems to require particular 
conſideration ; ſince perhaps, if it were once un- 
derſtood, many a heart might be freed from 
painful apprehenſions, and many a tongue de- 
| livered from reſtraint. Ct Th bh | 
Pedantry is the unſeaſonable oſtentation of 
learning. It may be diſcovered either in the 
choice of a ſubject, or in the manner of treating 
it. He is undoubtedly guilty of pedantry, who, 
when he has made himſelf maſter of ſome ab- 
ſtruſe and uncultivated part of knowledge, ob- 
trudes his remarks and diſcoveries upon thoſe 
whom he believes unable to judge of his pro- 
ficiency, and from whom, as he cannot tear 
contradiction, he cannot properly expect ap- 
plauſe. . 1 
To this error the ſtudent is ſometimes be- 
trayed, by the natural recurrence of the mind 
to its common employment; by the pleaſure 
which every man receives from the recollection 
of pleaſing images, and the deſire of dwelling 
upon topicks, on which he knows himſelf able 


to ſpeak with juſtneſs. But becauſe we are 
. | ſeldom 
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ſeldom ſo far prejudiced in favour of each other 
as to ſearch out for palliations of failings, this 
deviation from politeneſs is imputed always to 
vanity; and the harmleſs collegian, who, per- 
haps, intended entertainment and inſtruction, 


or at worſt only ſpoke without ſufficient reflec- 


tion upon the character of his hearers, is com- 
monly cenſured as arrogant or overbearing, and 
eager to extend the reputation of his own ac- 
compliſhments, in contempt of the convenience 
of ſociety, and the laws of converſation. 

All diſcourſe of which others cannot partake, 
is not only an irkiome uſurpation of the time 


devoted to pleaſure and entertainment, but what 


never fails to excite very keen reſentment, an 
inſolent aſſertion of ſuperiority, and a triumph 
over leſs enlightened underſtandings. The Pe- 


dant is, therefore, not only heard with weari- 


neſs, but malignity ; and thoſe who conceive 
themſelves inſulted by his knowledge, never 
fail to tel] with acrimony how injudiciouſly it 
was exerted. | 

To avoid this dangerous imputation, and to 
recommend themſelves more effectually to the 
gay world, ſcholars ſometimes diveſt themſelves 
with too much haſte of their academical for- 


. mality ; and in their endeavours to accommodate 
their notions and their ſtile to common con- 


ceptions, talk rather of any thing than of that 


which they underſtand, and fink into infipidity 
of ſentiment and meanneſs of expreſſion, 


There prevails among men of letters an 
opinion, that all appearance of ſcience is par- 
ticularly. hateful to women; and that therefore 
whoever deſires to be well received in female aſ- 
ſemblies, muſt qualify himſelf by a total rejec- 

_— | tion 
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tion of all that is ſerious, rational, or impor- 
tant; muſt conſider argument, or eriticiſm, as 


perpetually interdicted, and devote all his atten- 
tion to trifles, and all his eloquence to compli- 


ment. ET, 

Students often form their notions of the pre- 
ſent.generation from the writings of the paſt, 
and are not very early informed of thoſe changes 
which the gradual diffuſion of knowledge, or 
the ſudden caprice of faſhion, produces in the 
world. Whatever might be the ſtate of female 
literature in the laſt century, there is now no 
longer any danger leſt the ſcholar ſhould want 
an adequate audience at the tea-table ; and 


| whoever thinks it neceſſary to regulate his con- 
verſation by antiquated rules, will be rather de- 


ſpiſed for his futility, than careſſed for his po- 
liteneſs. 1 N | | 

To talk intentionally in a manner above the 
comprehenſion of thoſe whom we addreſs, is 
unqueſtionably pedantry ; but ſurely complai- 
ſance requires, that no man ſhould, without 


proof, conclude his company incapable of fol- 
| lowing him to the highelt elevation of his fancy, 
or the utmoſt extent of his knowledge. It is 

alway ſafer to err in favour of others than of 


ourſelves, and therefore we ſeldom hazard much 
by endeavouring to excel. Rambler. 
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CHAP, VII. 
DI1IgECDNTENMNT 
The common lot of all mankind. 


UCH is the emptineſs of human enjoy- 
ment, that we are always impatient of the 
preſent. Attainment is followed by neglect, 
and poſſeſſion by diſguſt ; and the malicious re- 
mark of the Greek epigrammatiſt on marriage, 
may be applied to every other courſe of lite, that 
its two days of happinels are the firſt and the 
laſt. 

Few moments are more pleaſing than thoſe 
in which the mind is concerting meaſures for a 
new undertaking. From the firſt hint that 
wakens the fancy to the hour of actual execution, 
all is improvement and progreis, triumph and 
felicity. Every hour brings additions to the 
original ſcheme, ſuggeſts ſome new expedient to 
ſecure ſucceſs, or diſcovers conſequential advan=- 
tages not hitherto foreſeen, While preparations 


are made and materials accumulated, day glides 


after day through elyſian proſpects, and the 
heart dances to the ſong of hope. | 
Such is the pleaſure of projecting, that many 
content themſelves with a ſucceſſion of vifionary 
ſchemes, and wear out their allotted time in the 
calm amuſement of contriving what they never 


attempt or hope to execute. 


Others, not able to feaſt their imagination 
Vor. II. C | with 
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with pure ideas, advance ſomewhat nearer to 
the groſſneſs of action, with great diligence 
collect whatever is requiſite to their deſign, and, 


after a thouſand reſearches and conſultations, are 
jnatched away by death, as they ſtand in procindtu 


waiting for a proper opportunity to begin, 

If there were no other end of life, than 
to find ſome adequate ſolace for every day, I 
know not whether any condition could be 


preferred to that of the man who involves him- 
ſelſ in bis own thoughts, and never ſuffers expe- 


rience to ſhow him the vanity of ſpeculation ; 


for no ſooner are notions reduced to prac- 


tice, than tranquility and confidence forſake 
the breaſt; every day brings its taſk, and often 
without bringing abilities to perform it: diffi- 
culties embarraſs, uncertainty perplexes, oppo- 
ſition retards, cenſure exaſperates, or neglect 


depreſles. We proceed, becauſe we have be- 


un; we complete our deſign, that the labour 


already ſpent may not be vain : but as expectation 
gradually dies away, the gay ſmile of alacrity 


diſappears, we are neceſſitated to implore ſe- 
verer powers, and truſt the event to ee 
and conſtancy. 

When once our labour has begun, the com- 
fort that enables us to endure it is the proſpect of 
its end; for though in every long work there 
are fome joyous int ervals of ſelf applauſe, when 


the attention is recreated by unexpected facility, 


and the imagination ſoothed by incidental excel - 


lencies not "compriſed i in the firſt plan, yet the 
toil with which performance ſtruggles after idea, 
is ſo it kſome and diſguſting, and ſo frequent is 


the neceſſity of reſting below that perfection 


which we imagined within our reach, that ſel- 
dom 
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dom any man obtains more from his endeavours 
than a painful conviction of his defects, and a 
continual reſuſcitation of deſires which he feels 
himſelf unable to gratify. 

So certainly is wearineſs and vexation the 
concomitant of our undertakings, that every 
man, in whatever ne is engaged, conſoles himſelf 
with the hope of change. He that has made his 


way by aſſiduity and vigilance to public employ- 


ment, talks among his friends of nothing but 
the delight of retirement: he whom the neceſſity 


of ſolitary application ſecludes from the world, 
liſtens with a beating heart to its diſtant noiſe, 


longs to mingle with living beings, and reſolves 
when he can regulate his hours by his own 
choice, to take his fil! of merriment and diver- 
ſions, or to diſplay his abilities on the univerſal 
theatre, and enjoy the pleaſure of diſtinction and 
applauſe, „ 
Every deſire, ver innocent or natural, 
grows dangerous, as by long indulgence it be⸗ 
comes aſcendant in the mind. When we have 
been much accuſtomed to conſider any thing as 
capable of giving happineſs, it is not eaſy to re- 
ſtrain our ardour, or to for bear ſome precipita= 
tion in our advances and irregularity in our 
purſuits. He that has long cultſvated the tree, 
watched the ſwelling bud, and opening bloſſom, 


and pleaſed himſelf with computing how much 


every ſun and ſhower added to its growth, 
ſcarcely ſtays till the fruit has obtained its ma- 
turity, but defeats his own cares by eagerneſs 
to reward them. When we have diligently la- 
boured for any purpoſe, we are willing to believe 


that we haye attained it, and, becauſe we have 
C 2 | already 
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already done much, too ſuddenly conclude that 
no more is to be done. 

All attraction is encreaſed by the approach of 
the attrafting body, We never find ourſelves 
ſo deſirous to finiſh, as in the latter part of our 
work, or ſo impatient of delay, as when we 
know that delay cannot be long. Part of this 
unſeaſonable importunity of diſcontent may be 
juſtly imputed to languor and wearineſs, which 
mult always oppreſs us more as our toil has 
been longer continued; but the greater part 
uſually proceeds from frequent contemplation 
of that eaſe which we now conſider as near and. 
certain, and which, when it has once flattered 
our hopes, we cannot ſuffer to be longer with- 
held, Rambler, 
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FEW years ago an ingenious player (Mr. 
Macklin) gave notice in the bills for his 
beneũt night, that the Prologue ſhould be ſpoken 
by the Fit, which he contrived to have repreſented 
on the ſtage. Another time he drew in the 
whole houſe to aR as chorus toa new farce; and 
I] remember, that in the laſt rebellion the loyal 
acclamations of God ſave the King” might 
have been heard from Drury-Lane to Charing- 
Croſs, Upon theſe and many other occaſions 
the audience have been known to enter into the 
immediate 
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immediate buſineſs of the Drama; and, to ſay 
the truth, I never go into the theatre, without 


looking on the ſpectators as playing a part almoſt 
as much as the actors themſelves. All the com- 


pany from the {tage box to the upper gallery 
know their cues very well, and perform their parts 
with great ſpirit. 

The firſt part of an audience that demands our 
attention, is ſo nearly allied to the actors, that 
they always appear on the ſame level with them; 
but while the performer endeavours to carry on 
the bufineſs of the play, theſe gentlemen behind 


the ſcenes ſerve only to hinder and diſturb it. 


There is no part of the houſe, from which a 
play can be ſcen to ſo little advantage as from 
the ſtage; yet this ſituation is very convenient 
on many other conſiderations, and of more conſe- 
quence to a fine gentleman, It looks particular; 
it is the beſt place to ſhew a handſome perſon, 
or an elegant ſuit of cloaths; a bow from the 
ſtage to a beauty in the box is moſt likely to at- 
tract our notice; and a pretty fellow may pet- 
haps with tolerable management get credit of an 
intrigue with ſome of the actreſſes. But not- 
withſtanding all theſe advantages accruing to 
our fine gentlemen, I could heartily wiſh they 
would leave a clear ſtage to the performers, or 
at leaſt that none ſhould be admitted behind the 
ſcenes, but ſuch as would ſubmit to be of ſome 
ule there. As theſe gentlemen are ready dreſt, 
they might help to ſwell the retinue of a 


monarch, join the engagement in a tragedy battle, 


or do any other little office that might occur in 


the piay, which requires but little ſenſe and 
no memory. But if they have not any genius 


for acting, and are ftill defirous of retaining 


84 their . 


other quarter of the houſe, I would only beg 
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their poſts by the fide ſcenes, they ſhould be 
obliged to take a muſket, bayonet, pouch, and 
the reſt of the accoutrements, and ſtand on 
guard quietly and decently with the ſoldiers, 

The boxes are often filled with perſons, who 
do not come to the theatre out of any regard to 


Shakeſpeare or Garrick, but, like the fine Lady 
in Lethe, ** becauſe every body is there.” As 


theſe people cannot be expected to mind the 
play themſelves, we only defire them not to 
call off the attention of others, nor interrupt 
the dialogue on the ſtage by a louder converſa- 
tion of their own, The ſilent courtſhip of the 
eyes, ogles, nods, glances, and curtſies from 
one box to another, may be allowed them the 


ſame as at church; but nothing more, except 


at coronations, funeral proceſſions, and pan- 
tomimes. Here I cannot help recommending 
it to the gentlemen who draw the pen from 
under their right ears about ſeven o'clock, clap 
on a bag-wig and ſword, and drop into the 


boxes at the end of the third act, to take their 


half-crown's worth with as much decency as 
poſhble ; as well as the bloods, who reel from 
the taverns into the boxes. Before I quit this 
part of the houſe, I muſt take notice of that 
diviſion of the upper boxes, properly diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the name of the Fleſh-Market. There 
is frequently as much art uſed tc make the fleſh 
exhibited here look wholſome, and (as Tim 
ſays in the farce) © All over red and white like 
the inſide of a ſhoulder of mutton,” as there 
is by the butchers to make their veal look 
white; and it is as often rank carrion and fly- 
blown. Tf theſe ladies would appear in any 


of 
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of them, and thoſe who come to market, to 
drive their bargains with as little noiſe as 
poſſible. But I have lately obſcrved with ſome 
concern, that theſe women begin to appear in 
the lower boxes, to the deſtruction of all order, 
and great confuſion of all modeſt ladies. It 13 
to be hoped, that ſome of their friends will 
adviſe them not to pretend to appear there any 
more than at court; for it is as abſurd to endea- 
vour the removal of their market into the front 
and ſide- boxes, as it would be in the butchers 
of St James's-marxet to attempt hxing the 
ſhambles in St. James's. ſquare. 

I muſt now deſire the reader to 4 with 
me, among laced hats and capuchins, into the 
Pit. The pit is the grand court of criticiſm ; 
and in the center of it is collected that awful 
body, diſtinguiſhed by the title of The Town. 
Hence are illued the irrevocable decrees; and 
here final ſentence is pronounced on plays and 
players. This court has often been very ſevere 
in its deciſions, and has been known to declare 
many old plays barbarouſly murdered, and moſt 
of our modern ones felo de /e + but it muſt not 
be diſſembled, that many a cauſe of great con- 
ſequence has been denied a fair hearing. Parties 
and private cabals have often been formed to 
thwart the progreſs of merit, or to efpoule igno- 
rance and dulneſs: for it is not wonderful, that 
the parliament of criticiſm, like all others, 
ſhould be liable to corruption. 

Thoſe, who pay their two fkillings at the 
door of the Middle Gallery, feem to frequent 
the theatre purely for the ſake of ſeeing the 
play: Though theſe peaceful regions are ſome- 


times diſturbed by the incurſions of Tattling la- 
G4 dies 


being well received. 
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dies of pleaſure, ſometimes contain perſons of 


faſhion in diſguiſe, and ſometimes critics in am- 
buſh, The greateſt fault I have to object to 
thoſe who fl this quarter of the theatre, is their 
frequent and injudicious interruption of the bu— 


jineſs of the play by their applauſe, T have ſeen 


a bad actor clapt two minutes together for rant- 
ing, or perhaps ſhrugging his ſhoulders, and 


making wry faces; and J have ſeen the natural 
courſe of the paſſions checked in a good one, 
by theſe il]l-judged teſtimonies of their appro- 


bation. It is recorded of Betterton to his ho- 
nour, that he thought a deep filence through 
the whole houſe, and a ſtrict attention to his 
playing, the ſtrongeſt and ſureſt ſigns of his 
| Ihe inhabitants of the Upper-Gallery de- 
mand our notice as well as the reſt of the thea- 
tre. The trunk-maker of immortal memory 


was the moſt celebrated hero of theſe regions: 
but ſince he is departed, and no able-bodied cri- 
tic appointed in his room, I cannot help giving 
the ſame caution to the Upper-Gallery, as to 


the gentry a pair of ſtairs lower. Some of the 
under comedians will perhaps be diſpleaſed at 


this order, who are proud of theſe applauſes, 


and rejoice to hear the Juſty bangs from the 


oaken towels of their friends againſt the wain- 


{cot of the Upper-Gallery : but I think they 
ſhould not be allowed to ſhatter the pannels 
without amending our taſte; fince their thwacks, 
however vehement, are ſeldom laid on with ſuf— 
ficient judgment to ratify our applauſe. It were 
better, therefote, if all the preſent twelve- penny 
critics of this town, who preſide over our di- 
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verſions in the Upper- Gallery, would content 
themſelves with the inferior duties of their of— 
fice ; vi. to take care that the play begins at 
the proper time, that the muſic between the 
acts is of a due length, and that the candles are 
ſnuffed in tune. | | 
After theſe brief admonitions concerning our 
behaviour at the play, which are intended as a 
kind of Vade mecum for the frequenters of 
the theatre, I cannot conclude more pro- 
perly than with an extract from the Tale of 4 
Tub, ſhewing the judicious diſtribution of our 
playhouſes into Pit, Boxes, and Galleries, 

„ confeſs, that there is ſomething very re- 


fined in the contrivance and ſtructure of our 
modern theatre. For, fiſt; the Pit is ſunk 


below the ſtage, that whatever wwe:g/ty matter 
ſhall be delivered thence, (whether it be de 


or gold) may fall plum into the jaws of certain 


critics, (as I think they are called) which ſtand 
eady opened to devour them. Then, the 
Boxes are built round, and raiſed to a level with 
the ſcene, in deference to the ladies; becauſe 
that large portion of wit, laid out in railing 
pruriences and protuberances, is obſerved to run 


much upon a line, and ever in a circle. The 


whining paſſions, and little ſtarved conceits, are 
gently wafted up by their own extreme Jevity, 


to the middle region, and there fix and are 


irozen by the frigid underſtandings of the in- 


habitants. Bombaſtry and buffoonry, by na- 


ture lofty and light, foar higheſt of all, an! 
would be Joſt in the roof, if the prudent archi- 
tect had not with much foreſizht contrived for 
tiem a fourth place, called the Twelve Penny 
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who greedily intercept them in their paſſage.” 


Gallery, and there planted a ſuitable colony, 


Connoi ſieur. 
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Modlęſfiy in requiſite in women, as a power ful at- 
tractive to honourable love, | 


1 not forget to add, that modeſtyin dreſs 


is a powerful attractive to honourable love. 
The male heart is a ſtudy, in which your ſex are 
ſuppoſed to be a good deal converſant. Yet in 
this ſtudy, you muſt give me leave to ſay, many 
of them ſeem to me but indifferent proficients. 


To gain men's affections, women in general 
are naturally defirous, They need not deny, 
they cannot conceal it. The ſexes were made 
for each other. We wiſh for a place in your 


hearts: why ſhould not you wiſh for one in 
ours? But how much are you deceived, my 
fair friends, if you dream of taking that fort by 
ſtorm! When you ſhow a ſweet ſolicitude to 


' pleaſe by every decent, gentle, unaffected at- 
traction, we are ſoothed, we are ſubdued, we 


yield ourſelves your willing captives. But if 
at any time by a forward appearance you be- 
tray a conhdence in your charms, and by throw- 


ing 
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ing them out upon us all at once you ſeem re- 


ſolved, as it were, to force our admiration; 


that moment we are on our guard, and your 


| aſſaults are vain, provided at leaſt we have any 


ſpirit or ſentiment. In reality, they who have 
very little of either, I might have ſaid they who 
have none, even the ſillieſt, even the looſeſt men 
ſhall in a ſober mood be taken with the baſaſul 
air, and reſerved dreſs, of an amiable young 
woman, infinitely more than they ever were 


with all the open blaze of laboured bez zuty, and 


arrogant claims of undiſguiſed allurement ; the 
human heart, inits better ſenſations, being ſtill 


formed to the love of virtue. 


Let me add, that the human imagination 
hates to be confined. We are never h gbly de- 
lighted, where ſomething is not left us to fancy. 
This last obſervation holds true throughout all 
nature, and all art, But when I ſpeak of theſe, 


I muſt ſubjoin, that art being agreeable no far- 


ther than as it is conformed to nature, the one 


will not be wanted in the caſe before us. if the 


other be allowed its full influence. What J 
mean is this; that ſuppoſing a young lady to 
be deeply pol: led with a regard for “ whatſo- 
ever things are pure, venerable, and of a good 
report,” it will lead to decorum tpontaneouſly, 
and flow with unſtudied propriety through every 
part of her attite and demeanour. Let it be 
likewiſe added, that ſimplicity, the inſeparable 
companion both of genuine grace, and of real 
modeſty, if it do not always ſtrike at firft (of 
which it feldom fails) is ſure however, when it 


does ſtrike, to produce the deepeſt and moſt per- 
manent impreſſions. 


Fordyce's Sermons to Young Women. 
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Neglecied by cur Gentlemen of the Army. 


I. EARNIN G, as it poliſhes the mind, 


enlarges our ideas, and gives an ingenu- 


bus turn to our whole converſation and beha- 


viour, has ever been eſteemed a liberal accom- 


pliſhment; and is indeed the principal charac- 


teriſtic that diſtinguiſhes the gentleman from 
ie. 5 
This axiom being univerſally allowed, I have 


often obſerved with wonder the neglect of learn- 
ing that prevails among the Gentlemen of the 


Army ; who, notwithſtanding their ſhameful de- 
ficiency in this main requiſite, are generally pro- 
poſed as the moſt exact models of good beha- 


viour, and flandards of politeneſs. 


If we look into the lives of the greateſt gene- 
rals of antiquity, we ſhall find them no mean 


proficients in ſcience. They led their armies 


to victory by their courage, and ſupported the 


ſtate by their counſels. They revered the ſame 


Pallas, as the goddeſs of war and of wiſdom ; 
and the Spartaas in particular, before they enter - 
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ed on an engagement, always ſacrificed to the 


Muſes. The exhortations given by comman— 
ders before the onſet, are ſome of the moſt ani- 
mated pieces of Oratory in all antiquity, and 
frequently produced aſtoniſhing effects, rouſing 
the ioldiers from deſpair, and hurrying them on to 
victory. An illiterate commander would have 
been the contempt of Greece and Rome, Tully 
indeed was called the learned conſul in deriſion; 
but then, as Dryden obſerves, © His head was 
turned another way.” When he read tactics, 


he was thinking on the bar, which was his field 


of battle. I am particularly pleaſed with the cha- 
racter of Scipio Æmilianus as drawn by Vel- 
leius Paterculus, and would recommend it to 
the ſerious imitation of our modern Officers. 
He was ſo great an admirer of liberal ſtudies, 
that he always retained the moſt eminent wits 
in his camp: nor did any one fill up the inter- 
vals of buſineſs with moreelegance, retiring from 
war only to cultivate the arts of peace; always 
employed in arms or ſtudy, always exerciſing his 
body with perils, or diſciplining his mind with 
ſcience. The author contraſts this amiable 

portrait with a deſcription of Mummius ; a ge- 
neral fo little verſed in the polite arts, that hav- 


ing taken at Corinth ſeveral pictures and ſta- 


tues of the greateſt artiſts, he threatened the per- 
ſons who were entruſted with the carriage of 
them to Italy, that if they loſt thoſe, they 
{hould give new ones.” 

T would fain have a Britiſh officer looked up- 
on with as much reſp<&t as thoſe of Greece 


and Rome: but while they neglect the acquiſi- 


tion of the ſame accompliſhments, this can ne- 


ver be the caſe, Inſtead of cultivating their 
| minds 
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minds, they are wholly taken up in adorning 
their bodies, and look upon gallantry and in- 
trigue as eſſential parts of their character, To 
glitter in the boxes or at an aſſembly, is the full 
diſplay of their politeneſs, and to be the life and 
ſoul of a lewd brawl, almoſt the only exertion 
of their courage; inſomuch that there is a good 
deal of juſtice in Macheath's raillery, when he 
ſays, If it was not for us, and the other gentle- 
men of the ſword, Drury-lane would be unin- 
habited.” It is ſomething ſtrange, that officers 
ſhould want any inducement to acquire ſo gen- 
tleman-like an accompliſhment as learning. If 
they imagine it would derogate from their good 
breeding, or call off their attention from mili- 
tary buſineſs, they are miſtaken. Pedantry is 
no more connected with learning, than raſhneſs 
with courage. Cæſar, who was the fineſt gentle- 
man and the greateſt general, was alſo the beſt 
ſcholar of his age. 

To ſay the truth, learning wears a more a- 
miable aſpect and winning air in courts and 
camps, whenever it appears there, than amidſt _ 
the gloom of colleges and cloiſters. Mixing in 
gentcel life files off the ruſt that may have been 

contracted by ſtudy, and wears out any little 
oddneſs or peculiarity that may be acquired in 
the cloſet. For this reaſon the officer is more 
inexcuſable, who neglects an accompliſhment, 
that would fit ſo gracefully upon him: for this 
reaſon too, we pay ſo great deference to thoſe 
few, who have enriched their minds with the 
treaſures of antiquity. An illiterate officer ei- 
ther hardens into a bravo, or refines into a fop. 
The inſipidity of the fop is utterly contemptible; 
and a rough brutal courage, unpoliſhed by 
1 ſcience 


. 


PAT 


ſcience and unaſſiſted by reaſon, has no more 


claim to heroiſm, than the caſe-hardened valour 


of a bruiſer or prize- fighter. Agreeably to this 


notion, Homer in the fifth Iliad, repreſents 


the goddeſs Minerva as wounding Mars, and 
driving the heavy deity off the field of battle ; 


implying allegorically, that wiſdom is capable 
of ſubduing courage. Connoiſeur. 


er. I. 


The effedts of a virtuous and diſſipated education 
| contraſted. 


IMAGINE two young ladies, of whom one 
delights in elegant and virtuous ſtudies, the 
other in faſhionable idleneſs. Will you ſay, 


that the former is equally in danger with the 


latter of deſcending to vulgar, or to vicious 
pleaſures? As familiarity with perſons of re- 
fined manners may be expected to communicate 
a correſponding refinement ; is it not probable, 
that intimacy with the moſt beautiful compo- 


ſit ions will, in the ſame way, impart a beauty 


to the ſoul? And is there not ground to be- 
lieve, that this will make her who is poſſeſſed 
of it, aſhamed to allow herſelf in any thing 


unhandſome; even as it is reaſonable to ſup- 


poſe, that ſhe who has been genteelly bred, 
will diſdain the thought of a low behaviour ? 
Or, becauſe the natural tendency of things is 
ſometimes croſſed, will ye ſay that it is there- 


fore deſtroyed ? Have ye not heard, that a rule 
is not overthrown, but rather confirmed, by 
exceptions? Young people, we know, are 


often corrupted by bad books ; and have we 
TN | | not 
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not likewiſe known them improved by good 


ones? She muſt be depraved and ſunk indeed, 
who from contemplating the majeſty and hap- 


pineſs of virtue in the beſt examples, together 


with the meanneſs and miſery of vice in the 


worſt, that hiſtory or poetry holds up to view, 


can go away, and in her own deportment 
counteract immediately the feelings of love and 
admiration for the one, of contempt and ab- 


horrence for the other, which objects of this 


kind muſt unavoidably awaken. She again, 
who ſhould not perceive herſelf prompted to a 
prudent and amiable demeanour, or guarded 
againſt the contrary, by thoſe pictures of diſ- 
cretion and excellence on one hand, of levity 
and worthleſſneſs on the other, with which 


ſentimental and moral writers abound, muſt be. 


abſolutely void of decency, or of reflection. 
To inſtance but in one ſubject more; ſhe muſt 
be wholly given up to trifles that can purſue 


them with the ſame fondneſs, after having her 


imagivation raiſed, and all her faculties ex- 


panded, by thoſe wonderful repreſentations of 
the works of God, which are contained in 
many books of Philoſophy and Geography, 
Voyages and Travels. ; | | 
But now repreſent to yourſelves a young. 


lady, whoſe underſtanding is utterly unculti- 
vated. What is there to correct her paſſions, 
or to govern her practice? What is there to 
d rect her in her choice of companions, and 
diverſions; to guard her againſt the follies of 
her own ſex, and the arts of ours; in ſhort, to 


prevent her falling into any or every ſnare, that. 


is, or may be laid for her? Suppoſe her to have 
received from nature the ſeeds of common ſenſe. 
| Do 
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Do theſe require no attention to raiſe them? or 


is this moſt uſeful plant to be reared without 
the aid of experience ? But where, or how, 1s 
that to be obtained by a girl? Muſt ſhe dil- 
cover the wiles and wickedneſs of libertines by 
converſing with them? Muſt ſhe learn how to 
defend againſt danger by having run into it; 
or how to avoid the blandiſhments of pleaſure 


by having felt its bitterneſs? By men the 
| knowledge of the world is commonly gathered 


in it. Very different from the ſituation of 
women is theirs in this reſpec ; and they, it is 


to be apprehended, often purchaſe a little 


wiſdom at a great expence, By entering into 


any company that tempts, engaging in any 


friendſhip that offers, or accepting of almoſt 
any creature that happens to court them, it is 
but too well known what miſchiefs a number 
of young gentlemen incur. A female that acts 
upon the ſame plan is loſt ; and ſhe who would 
effectually eſcape diſhonour and remorſe, re- 


_ proach and ridicule, muſt endeavour to know 


the world from books, to collect experience 
from thoſe who have bought it, and to ſhun 


miſconduct herſelf by obferving the calamities 


it has occaſioned to others. 
Farayce's Sermons to Young Nomen. 
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Its nature. 


n is no other than a ſpecies 


of poetry, applied to the particular end 
of perſuaſion. For perſuaſion can only be ef- 


fected by rouzing the paſſions of the ſoul; 
and theſe are only to be moved by a 
force impreſſed on the imagination, aſſuming 


the appearance of truth, which is the eſſential 


nature of poetical compoſitions. Thus the 


Lord Verulam : „In all perſuaſions that are 
wrought by eloquence, and other impreſſions of 
a like nature, which paint and diſguiſe the true 
appearance of things, the chief recommenda- 
tion unto reaſon is from imagination.” And 


the judicious Strabo, conſiſtently with this 
theory, tells us that, in fact, the oratorial elocu- 


tion was but an imitation of the poetical. This 


appeared firſt, and was approved: they who 


imitated, took off the meaſures, but ſtil] pre- 


ſerved all the other parts of poetry in their 
| writings, Such were Cadmus the Milefian, 
Pherec des and Hecatzus. Their followers 
then took ſomething more from what was left, 
and at length ©ocution deſcended into the proſe. 


which is now among us. . 
Thus as the paſſions muſt have an apparent 


object of good or evil offered by the imagina- 


tion 


9 
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tion in order to excite them; ſo eloquence muſt 
offer apparent evidence ere it can be received 
and acquieſced in; for the mind cannot embrace 


| known falſhood : ſo that every opinion which 
eloquence inſtills, ſhould be the pure reſult 


of rational conviction, and received by the mind 


as truth, | Browne's Effays. 
SECT. I. 
Its diviſions, 


AS Eloquence is of a vague unſteady nature, 
merely relative to the imaginations and paſſions 
of mankind ; ſo there muſt be ſeveral orders or 
degrees of it, ſubordinate to each other in 
dignity, yet each perfect in their kind. The 
common end of each is perſuaſion : the means 
are different, according to the various capacities, 
fancies, and affections of thoſe whom the artiſt 
attempts to perſuade, The pathetic Orator, 
who throws a congregation of Enthuſiaſts into 
tears and proanings, would raiſe affections of a 
very difterent nature, ſhould he attempt to pro- 
ſelyte an Engliſh Parliament. As, on the other 
hand, the fineſt ſpeaker that ever commanded 
the Houſe, would in vain point the thunder of 
his eloquence on a Quaker- meeting. So again 
with regard to the Oratory (it may be called 
ſo) of the bar, at a Country Aſſize (for the 


higher courts of juſtice admit not eloquence) it 
is eaſy to obſerve, what a different turn the 


learned counſel takes, in addreſſing himſelf to 
the Judge or Jury, He is well aware, that 


what paſſes with the one for argument of proof, 
| would 
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would be derided by the other as paſte- board 
declamation. This difference in the kind, with 
reſpect to the eloquence of the pulpit, is no 


leſs remarkable in different countries. Thus 


the very agreeable and ſenſible Voltaire ob- 


ferves, that in France (where reaſoning hath 


little connexion with religion) a ſermon is a 
long declamation, ſpoken with rapture and 


enthuſiaſm. That in Italy (where taſte and 


vertu give a tincture to ſuperſtition itſelf) a 


ſermon is a kind of devotional comedy. That 


in England (where religion ſubmits to reaſon) 


it is a ſolid diſſertation, ſometimes a dry one, 
which is read to the congregation without 


action or elocution. And he juſtly concludes, 


that the diſcourſe which raiſeth a French audi- 


ence to the higheſt pitch of devotion, would 
throw an Engliſh one into a fit of laughter. 
Broꝛones Eſſays. 


e . m. 
Its excellence. 


IN ancient times, no work of genius was 
thought to require ſo great parts and capacity, 
as the ſpeaking in public; and ſome eminent 
writers have pronounced the talents even of a 
great poet or philoſopher, to be of an inferior 
nature to thoſe requiſite for ſuch an under- 
taking. Greece and Rome produced, each of 


them, but one accompliſhed Orator; and what- 


ever praiſes the other celebrated ſpeakers might 


merit, they were ſtill eſteemed much inferior 


to theſe great models of elcquence. Lis ob- 
| _ ſerved, 
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ſerved, that the ancient critics could ſcarce find 
two Orators, in any age, who deſerved to be 
placed preciſely in the fame rank, and poſſeſſed 
the ſame degree of merit. Calvus, Cælius, 
Curio, Hortenſius, Cæſar, roſe one above ano- 


ther; but the greateſt of that age was inferior 


to Cicero, the moſt eloquent ſpeaker who had 
ever appeared in Rome. Thoſe of fine taſte, 
however, pronounced this judgement of the 
Roman Orator, as well as of the Grecian, 
that both of them ſurpaſſed in eloquence all 
that had ever appeared ; but that they were far 
from reaching the perfection of their art, which 
was infinite, and not only exceeded human 
force to attain, but human imagination to con- 
ceive. Cicero declares himſelf diſſatisfied with 
his own performances ; nay even with thoſe of 
Demoſthenes : Ita ſunt auidæ & capaces mee 
aures, ſays he, & ſemper aliguid immenſum, 


 anfinitumgue d:fiderart. 


This tingle circumſtance is ſufficient to make 
us apprehend the wide difference betwixt an- 
cient and modern eloquence, and let us ſee 
how much the latter is inferior to the former. 
Or all the polite and learned nations, Britain 
alone poſſeſſes a popular government, or ad- 
mits into the legiflature ſuch numerous aſſem- 
blies, as can be ſuppoſed to lie under the do- 
minion of eloquence. But what has Britain 
to boaſt of in this particular? In enumerating 
all the great men who have done honour to 
our country, we exult in our poets and phi- 
loſophers. But what Orators are ever men- 
tioned ? Or where are the monuments of their 
genius to be met with ? There are found in- 
deed, in our hiſtories, the names of ſeveral 

who 


who directed the reſolutions of our parliament. 


But neither themſelves nor others have taken 
the pains to preſerve their ſpeeches; and the 


authority which they poſſeſſed ſeems to have 


been more owing to their experience, wiſdom, 


or power, than their talents for Oratory, 


At preſent there are above half a dozen Speakers 
in the two Houſes, who, in the judgment of 
the Publick, have reached very near the ſame 


pitch of eloquence; and no man pretends ts 


give any one the preference to the reſt. This 
ſeems to me a certain proof, that none of them 

have attained much beyond a mediocrity in 

their art; and that the ſpecies of eloquence 


which they aſpire to, gives no exerciſe to the 
ſublimer faculties of the mind, but may be 
reached by ordinary talents and ſlight applica- 
tion. A hundred cabinet-makers in London 


can work a table or a chair equally well; but 


no one poet can write verſes with ſuch ſpirit 
and elegance as Mr. Pope. Hues Eays. 


Ser . 
Why it does not flouriſh in England. 


THERE are ſome circumſtances, I confeſs, 


in the Engliſh temper and genius, which are 


diſadvantageous to the progreſs of eloquence, _ 
and render all attempts of that kind more 


dangerous and difficult among them than a- 
mong any other nation. The Engliſh are 
conſpicuous for good - ſenſe, which makes them 


very jealous of any attempts to deceive _ | 
ey 


by the flowers of rhetoric and elocution. T 
| | | are 
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are alſo peculiarly modeſt, which makes them 


conſider it as a piece of arrogance to offer an 


thing but reaſon to publick aſſemblies, or at- 
tempt to guide them by paſſion or fancy. I 
may perhaps be allowed to add, that the people 
in general are not remarkable for delicacy of 
taſte, or for ſenſibility to the charms of the 
Muſes. Their muſical parts, to uſe the expreſ- 
ſion of a noble Author, are but indifferent. 


Hence their comic poets, to move them, muſt 


have recourſe to obfcenity ; their tragic poets, 
to blood and flaughter: and hence their Ora- 
tors being deprived of any ſuch reſource, have 
abandoned altogether the hopes of moving 
them, and have confined themſelves to plain 


argument and reaſoning. 


Theſe circumſtances, joined to particular ac- 
cidents, may, perhaps, have retarded the growth 
of eloquence in this kingdom ; but will not be 
able to prevent its ſucceſs, if ever it appears 
amoneſt us; and one may fafely pronounce, 
that this is a field in which the moſt flouriſhing 
laurels may yet be gathered, if any youth of 
accompliſhed genius, thoroughly acquainted 


with all the polite arts, and not ignorant of 


publick buſineſs, ſhould appear in parliament, 
and accuſtom our ears to an eloquence mo e 
commanding and pathetic, FHume's Efſay*s 
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Tate" Parbament carried by parly, not merit, 


Am at preſent in ***, where the election 

is Juſt coming on, and the whole town conſe- 
quently in uproar. They have for ſeveral par- 
liaments returned two members, who recom- 
mended themſelves by conſtantly oppoſing the 
court: but there came down a few days ago a 
banker from London, who has offered himſeif a 
candidate, and is backed with the moſt powerful 
of all intereſts, money. Nothing has been ſince 
thought of but feaſting and revelling ; and both 
parties ſtrive to outdo each other in the fre- 


quency and expence of their entertainments, 
This, indeed, is the general method made uſe 
of to gain the favour of electors, and manifeſt 


a zeal for the conſtitution. I have known a 
candidate depend more upon the ſtrength of 
his liquor, than his arguments; and the merits 
of a treat has often recommended a member, 
who has had no merits of his own : for it is 


certain that people, however they may differ in 
bother points, are unanimous in promoting the 


grund buſineſs of eating and drinking. 
It is impoſiible to give a particular account of 


the various diſorders occaſioned by the conteſt 


in this town. The * ring with the diffe- 
| rent 
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rent cry of each party; and every hour produces 
a ballad, a ſet of queries, or a ſerious addreſs to 
the worthy electors. I have ſeen the mayor with 
half the corporation roaring, hollowing, and 
reeling along the ſtreets, and yet threatening to 
clap a poor fellow in the ſtocks for making a 
noiſe, only becauſe he would not vote as they do. 
It is no wonder, that the ſtrongeſt connexions 
ſhould be broken, and the moſt intimate 
friends ſet at variance, through their difference 
of opinion. Not only the men, but their wives 
alſo are engaged in the ſame quarrel, Mr, 
Staunch the haberdaſher uſed to ſmoke his pipe 
conſtantly in the ſame kitchen-corner ever 

evening at the ſame alchouſe with his neighbour 


Mr. Veer the chandler, while their ladies chat- 


tered together at the ſtreet- door. But now the 
huſbands never ſpeak to each other; and 
conſequently Mrs. Veer goes a quarter of a 
mile for her inkle and tape, rather than deal at 


Mr. Staunch's ſhop; and Mrs. Staunch declares 


ſhe would go without her tea, though ſhe has 
always been uſed to it twice a day, rather than 
fetch her half-quartern from that turn-coat 
Veer's. | | 
Wherever politicks are introduced, religion 
is always drawn into the quarrel. The town 
I have been ſpeaking of, is divided into two 
parties, who are diſtinguiſhed by the appella- 
tion of Chriſtians and Jews. The Jews, it 
ſeems, are thoſe who are in the intereſt of 2 
nobleman who gave his vote for paſſing the Jew 


bill, and are held in abomination by the 


Chriſtians. The zeal of the latter is ſtill further 


: inflamed by the vicar, who every Sunday thun- 
ders out his anathemas, and preaches up the 
| D 


Vor, II, 


pious 


ron 


ious decttine of perſecution. In this he is 
ſeconded by the clerk, who is careful to enforce 
the arguments from the pulpit, by ſelecting 
ſtaves proper for the occation; Connoiſſeur. 


S E 0 . 
A Lach. s 4 relies by by a parliamentary cl on. 
our Lady Charlotte, 


T1HAVE bo plagued, peſtered, teized to 


death, and hurried out of my wits, ever 
fince I have been in this odious country, O 
my dear, how I long to be in town again ! Pope 
and the poets may talk what they will of their 
purlingſſtreams, ſhady groves, and flowery meads, 
but I had rather live all my days among the 
ch-eſemongers-ſhops in Thames-ſtreet, than 
paſs ſuch another ſpring in this filthy country. 
Would you believe it? I have ſcarce touched 
a card ſince I have been here: and then there 


has been ſuch ado with us about election mat- 


ters, that I am ready to die with the vapours ; 


ſuch a rout with their hiſſing and hollowing, 
my head is ready to ſplit into a thouſand pieces. 
If my Sir John muſt be in parliament, why can- 


not he do as your lord does, and be content with 
a borough, where he might come in without 
all this trouble, and take his ſeat in the Houſe, 


though he has never been within an hundred 


miles of the place. 
Our houſe, my dear, has been 2 perfect inn, 


ever ſince we came down; and I have been 
obliged to trudge about as much as a fat land- 


lady. Our doors are open to every dirty fellow 
in the country, that is worth forty ſhillings a 


year. 
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year. All my beſt floors are ſpoiled by the 


hob- nails of farmers ſtumping about them; 
every room is a pig- ſtye, and the Chineſe paper 
in the drawing- room ſtinks ſo abominably of 
punch and tobacco, that it would ſtrike you 
down to come into it. If you knew what I have 
ſuffered, you would think I had the conſtitution 
of a waſherwoman to go through it. We ne- 
ver fit down to table without a dozen or more 
of boiſterous two-legged creatures, as rude as 
bears ; and I have nothing to do but to heap 
up their plates, and to drink to each of their 
healths. What is worſe than all, one of the 
beaſts got tipſy, and nothing would ſerve him 
but he muſt kiſs me, which I was forced to ſubmit 
to for fear of loſing his vote and intereſt. 
Would you think it, dear Charlotte ? Do 
not laugh at me. I ſtood godmother in 
perſon to a huge lubberly boy at a country 
farmer's, and they almoſt poiſoned me with 
their hodge-podge they called caudle, made of 
our ale and brown ſugar. All this and more 


I have been obliged to comply with, that the 


country fellows might not ſay my Lady is proud 


and above them. | 

Befides, there is not a woman creature with- 
in twenty miles of the place, that is fit com- 
pany for my houſe-keeper; and yet I muſt be 
intimate with them all. Lady B**** indeed 
is very. near us; but though we are well ac- 
quainted in town, we mult not be ſeen to ſpeak 
to each other here, becauſe her Lord is in the 
oppoſition, Poor Thomas got a fad drubbing 
at her houſe, when I innocently ſent him at my 


| firſt coming into the country with © How 


d'ye“ to her ladyſhip. The greateſt female ac- 
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quaintance I have here, are Mrs. Mayoreſs, a 


taylor's wife, and Mrs. alderman Gaſcoigne, 
who ſells pins and needles on one fide of the 


ſhop, while her huiband works at his peſtle and 
mortar on the other. 
Theſe ordinary wretches are conſtant atten- 


dants on my tea-table; I am obliged to take 
them and their brats out an airing in my coach 


every evening ; and am afterwards often doomed 


to fit down to whiſt and ſwabbers, or one and 


thirty bone-ace for farthings. Mrs, Mayoreſs 
is a very violent party-woman; and ſhe has 


two pug dogs, one of which ſhe calls Sir John, 


and the other Colonel, in compliment you 


muſt know to my huſband and his brother can- 


didate, 5 f 
We had a ball the other day; and I opened 
it with Sir Humphrey Chaſe, who danced in his 
boots, and hobbled along for all the world like 
the dancing bears, which I have ſeen in the 
ſtreets at London. A terrible miſtake happened 
about precedence, which I fear will loſe Sir 
John a good many votes: an attorney's wife 
was very angry, that her daughter, a little pert 
chit juſt come from the boarding-ſchool, was 
not called out to dance before Miſs Norton the 
brewer's daughter, when every body knew (ſhe 
ſaid) that her girl was a gentlewoman bred and 
born. | | 

[ wiſh, my dear, you were to ſee my dreſſing- 
room ; you would think it was a ribband-ſhop. 
Lettice and I have been buſy all this week in 
making up knots and favours; and yeſterday no 
milliner's prentice could work harder than I did 
in tying them on to the ſweaty hats of country 
bumpkins. And is it not very hard _ me . 
nu 
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I muſt not even dreſs as I pleaſe; but am 
obliged to wear blue, though you know it does 
not ſuit my complexion, and makes me look as 
horrid as the witches in Macbeth, | 
But what is worſe than all, Sir John tells me 
the election expences have run fo high, that 
he muſt ſhorten my allowance of pin-money. 
He talks of turning off half his ſervants; nay he 
has even hinted to me that I ſhall not come te 
town all the winter. Barbarous creature! but 
if he dares ſerve me fo, he ſhall poſitively loſe 
his election next time; I will raiſe ſuch a ſpirit 
of oppoſition in all the wives and daughters in 
the county againſt him, | 
Connoiſſeur, Ne. 20. 
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FT H E Houſe of Commons is the repreſen- 


tative of the nation ; nevertheleſs there 


are many great towns which ſend no deputies 


thither, and many hamlets uninhabited, that 
have a right of ſending two. Several members 
have never ſeen their electors, and ſeveral are 
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elected by the paliament, who were rejected by 


the people. All the electors ſwear not to ſell 
their voices; yet many of the candidates are un- 
done by the expence of buying them. This 
whole affairis involved in deep myſtery, and | in- 
explicable difficulties, 


Thou aſkeſt, if commerce be as flouriſhing as 


formerly? Some whom I have conſulted on that 
head, ſay, it is now in its meridian : and there 
is really an appearance of its being ſo; for lux- 
ury is prodigiouſly encreaſed, and it is hard to 
imagine how it can be ſupported without an in- 


exhauſtible trade. But others pretend that this 


very luxury is a proof of its decline: and they add, 


that frauds and villanies in all the trading compa- | 
nies are ſo many inward poiſons, which, if not 
ſpeedily expelled, will deſtroy it entirely in a lit- 


tle time. 
Thou wouldeſt know if property be ſo ſafely 


guarded as is generally believed. It is certain, 


that the whole power of a king of England can- 


not force one acre of land from the weakeſt of his 
ſubjects; but a knaviſh attorney will take away 


his whole eſtate by thoſe very laws which were 


defigned for its ſecurity. Nay, if I am not miſin- 


formed, even thoſe who are choſen by the peo- 


ple to be the great guardians of property, have 


ſometimes taken more from them in one ſeſſion 


of patliament, for the moſt uſeleſs expences, 


than the moſt abſolute monarch could venture 


to raiſe upon the moſt urgent occaſions. 
Lord Lyttelton's Perſian Letters. 
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LECT. I. 
Its true political interęſt. 


WERE I a king of England, I would ne- 


ver receive an Embaſſador with any ſolemnity, 


but in the cabin of a firſt-rate man of war. 


There is the true ſeat of his empire; and fiom 
that throne he might awe the whole world, if 


he underſtood how to exert his maritime power 
in its full ſtrength, and was wiſe enough to aim 


at no other. But by an unaccountable miſtaxe 
in their policy, many kings of England have 
ſeemed to forget that their dominions had the 
advantage of being an iſland: they have been as 
deeply engaged in the affairs of the continent, as 
the moſt expoſed of the ſtates there, and neglected 


the ſea to give all their attention to expentive 


and ruinous undertakings at land. Nay, what is 


 Rtranger ſtill, they have been fond of acqui- 


ſitions made upon the continent; not conſi— 
dering that all ſuch acquiſitions, inſtead of in- 
creaſing their real ſtrength, are only ſo ma- 
ny vulnerable parts, in which they are liable 
to be hurt by thoſe enemies, who could not 
poſſibly hurt them in their natural ſtate, as the 
jovereigns of a powerful iſand. Their caſe is 
the reverſe of that expreſt by the poets of Greece 


in the fable of Antæus. He was (ſay thoſe poets) 


the ſon of the Earth ; and as long as he fought 
upon her ſurſace, even Hercules, the ſtrongeſt of 
heroes, could not overcome him; but being 


drawn from thence he was eafily vanquiſhed, The 
Engliſh (in the ſame poetical ftiie) are the ſons of 
the Sea; and would they adhere to their mother, 
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they are invincible; but if they can once he | 
drawn out of that ſituation, their ſtrength for- : 
fakes them, and they are not only in danger of | 
being cruſhed by their enemies, but may be | 


: | g : 5 
hugged to death even by their friends. | 1 
. | Perſian Letters. 
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HE riches of the Engliſh language are 
| 1 much greater than they are commonly 
[| ſuppoſed; Many uſeful and valuable books lie 
i buried in ſhops and libraries, unknown and un- 
N examined, unleſs ſome lucky compiler opens 

them by chance, and finds an eaſy ſpoil of wit 
and learning. I am far from intending to in- 
[| ſinuate, that other languages are not neceſſary 
iS to him who aſpires to eminence, and whoſe 
whole life is devoted to ſtudy ; but to him who 
reads only for amuſement, or whoſe purpoſe is 
not to deck himſelf with the honours of litera- 


| ture, but to be qualified for domeſtick uſeful- | 
þ neſs, and fit down content with ſubordinate re- | 
| Putation, we have authors ſufficient to fill up all 
1 the vacancies of his time, and gratify moſt of 
| his wiſhes for information, _ : 
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Of our poets I need fay little, becauſe they 
are perhaps the only authors to whom their 
country has done juſtice. We conſider the 


Whole ſucceſſion from Spenſer to Pope, as ſupe- 


riour to any names which the continent can 
boaſt, and therefore the poets of other nations, 
however familiarly they may be ſometimes men- 
tioned, are very little read except by thoſe who 
deſign to borrow their beauties, _ 

There is, I think, not one of the liberal 
arts which may not be competently learned in 


the Engliſh language. He that ſearches after 
mathematical knowledge may buſy himſelf a- 


mong his own countrymen, and will find one 
or other able to inſtruct him in every part of 


thoſe abſtruſe ſciences. He that is delighted 


with experiments, and wiſhes to know the na- 
ture of bodies from certain and viſible effects, is 
happily placed where the mechanical philoſo- 
phy was firſt eſtabliſhed by a publick inſtitution, 
and from which it was ſpread to all other 


countries. 


The more airy and elegant ſtudies of Philo- 


logy and Criticiſm have little need of any fo- 
reign help. Tho' our language, not being ve- 


ry analogical, gives few opportunities for gram- 
matical reſearches, yet we have not wanted au- 


thors who have conſidered the principles of 


ſpeech ; and with critical writings we abound 
ſufficiently to enable pedantry to impoſe rules 
which can ſeldom be obferved, and vanity to 


talk of books which are ſeldom read. 


But our own language has from the reforma-— 
tion to the preſent time, been chiefly dignified 
and adorned by the works of our divines, who, 


conſidered as commentators, contiovertiſts, or 


D 5 pleachers, 
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preachers, have undoubtedly left all other na- 
tions far behind them. No vulgar language 
can boaſt ſuch treaſures of theological know- 
ledge, or ſuch multitudes of authors at once 
learned, elegant, and pious. Other countries 


and other communions have authors perhaps 


equal in abilities and diligence to ours ; but if we 
unite number with excellence, there is certain- 
ly no nation which muſt not allow us to be ſu- 
periour, Of Morality little is neceſſary to be 


ſaid, becauſe it is comprehended in practical di- 


vinity, and is perhaps better taught in Engliſh 
ſermons than in any other books ancient or mo- 


dern. Nor ſhall I dwell on our excellence in 
_ metaphyſical ſpeculations, becauſe he that reads 
the works of our divines will eaſily diſcover how 


far human ſubtilty has been able to penetrate. 
Political knowledge is forced upon us by the 


form of our conſtitution, and all the myſteries 


of government are diſcovered in the attack or 


defence of every miniſter. The original law of 


ſociety, the rights of ſubjects, and the prero- 
gatives of kings have been conſidered with the 
utmoſt nicety, "ſometimes profoundly inveſtigat- 
ed, and ſometimes familiarly explained. 

"Thus copioully inſtructive is the Engliſh lan- 
guage, and thus needleſs is all recourſe to fo- 
Teign writers. Let us not therefore make our 


| neighbours proud by ſoliciting help which we do 
not want, nor diſcourage our own induftry * 


dichculties which "we need not ſuffer. ” 
Laler, Noe. 91. 
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ENGLIS H SOLDIERS. 
Their Bravery. 


Y thoſe who have compared the military 
genius of the Engliſh with that of the 
French nation, it is remarked, that *©* the 
French officers will always lead, "if the ſoldiers 
will follow ;” and that “ the Englith ſoldiers 
will always follow, if their officers will lead.” 
In all pointed ſentences ſome degree of ac- 
curacy muſt be ſacrificed to conciſeneſs; and, 
in this compariion, our officers ſeem to late 


what our ſoldiers gain. I know not any reaſon 
for ſuppoſing that the Engliſh officers are lets 


willing than the French to lead; but it is, [ 
think, univerſally allowed, that the Engliſh ſol- 


diers are more willing to n Our nation 


may boaſt, beyond any other people in the 
world, of a kind of epidemick bravery, diffuſed 
equally through all its ranks, Woe can ſhew a 
peaſantry of heroes, and fill our armies with 


clowns, whoſe courage may vie with that of 
their general. 


There may be ſome pleaſure in tracing the 
cauſes of this plebeian magnanimity. The qua- 
lities which commonly make an army formida- 
ble, are long habits of regularity, great exact- 
neſs of diſcipline, and great confidence in the 
commander, Regularity may, in time, pro- 

| | D 6 duce 
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duce a kind of mechanical obedience to ſignals 
and commands, like that which the perverſe 
Carteſians impute to animals: diſcipline may 
impreſs ſuch an awe upon the mind, that any 
danger ſhall be leſs dreaded than the danger of 


_ puniſhment ; and confidence in the wiſdom or 
fortune of the general, may induce the ſoldiers. 


to follow him blindly to the moſt dangerous en- 
terprize, 

Vhat may be done by diſcipline and regularity, 
may be ſeen in the troops of the Ruſſian Empreſs, 
and Pruſſian Monarch. We find that they may 


be broken without confuſion, and repulles Wien- 
out flight. 


But the Engliſh troops have none of theſe re- 
quiſites, in any eminent degree. Regularity is 
by no means part of their character: they are 
rarely exerciſed, and therefore ſhew very little 


_ dexterity in theie evolutions as bodies of men, 
or in the manual uſe of their weapons as indi- 
viduals: they neither are thought by others, 


nor by themſelves, more active or exact than 
their enemies, and therefore derive none of 


rity. 
The manner in which they are diſperſed in 


quarters over the country, during times of peace, 


naturally produces laxity of diſcipline : they are 


very little in G ht of their officers; and, when 
they arc not engaged in the flight duty of the 


guard, are ſuffered to live every man his own 
Way. 

The equality of Engliſh privileges, the im- 
partiality of our laws, the freedom of our te- 
nures, and the proſperity of our trade, diſpoſe 
us very little to reverence of ſuperiours. It is 


not 


their courage from ſuch imaginary ſuperio- 
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not to any great eſteem of the officers that the 
Engliſh ſoldier is indebted for his ſpirit in the 
hour of battle; for perhaps it dots not often 
happen that he thinks much better of his leader 
than of himſelf. The French Count, who has 
lately publiſhed the Art of War,” remarks 
how much ſoldiers are animated, when they ſee 
all their dangers ſhared by tuvfe who were born 
to be their maſters, and whom they conſider as 
beings of a different rank. The Engliſhman 
deſpiſes ſuch motives of courage: he was born 
without a maſter; and looks not on any man, 
| however dignified by lace or titles, as deriving 
from Nature any claims to his reſpect, or inhe- 
riting any qualities ſuperior to his own, 
There are ſome, perhaps, who would ima- 
ine that every Engliſhman fights better than 
the ſubjects of abſolute governments, becauſe 
he has more to defend. But what has the Eng- 
liſh more than the French ſoldier ! Property 
they are both commonly without. Liberty is, 
to the loweſt rank of every nation, little more 
than the choice of working or ſtarving ; and this 
choice is, I ſuppoſe, equally allowed in every 
country. The Engliſh ſoldier ſeldom has his 
head very full of the conſtitution ; nor has there 
been, for more than a century, any war that put 
the property or liberty of a ſingle Engliſhman in 
danger. | 
Whence then is the courage of the Engliſh 
vulgar? It proceeds, in my opinion, from that 
diſſolution of dependance which obliges every 
man to regard his own character. While ever 
man is fed by his own hands, he has no need of 
any ſervile arts: he may always have wages for his 
labour; and is no leſs neceſſary to his employer, 
ee: chan 
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than his employer is to him. While he looks 
for no protection from others, he is naturally 
rouſed to be his own protector; and having no- 


thing to abate his eſteem of himſelf, he conſe- 


quently aſpires to the eſteem of others. Thus 
every man that crowds our ſtreets is a man of ho- 


nour, diſdainful of obligation, impatient of re- 


proach, and deſirous of extending his reputation 


among thoſe of his own rank ; and as courage is 


in moft frequent uſe, the fame of courage is 
moſt eagerly purſued. From this neglect of ſub- 
_ ordination I do not deny that ſome inconveniences 
may from time to time proceed: the power of 
the law does not always ſufficiently ſupply the 
want of reverence, or maintain the proper diſ- 
tinction between different ranks ; but good and 


evil will grow up in this world together; and 
they who complain, in peace, of the inſolence 


of the populace, muſt remember, that their in- 
ſolence in peace is bravery in war. 


Dr. S. Johnſon. 
eO H dc C Det 
CHAP. vn. 
ENTHUSIASM. 


HOUGH I rejoice in the hope of ſee- 


ing enthuſiaſm expelled from her religious 


dominions, let me inireat you to leave her in the 

_ undiſturbed enjoyment of her civil poſſeſſions. 

To own the truth, I look upon enthuſiaſm - 
: 
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all other points but that of religion, to be a 
very neceſſary turn of mind; as indeed it is a 


vein which nature ſeems to have marked with 


more or leſs ſtrength in the tempers of moſt men, 
No matter what the object is, whether buſineſs, 


pleaſures, or the fine arts; whoever purſues 


them to any purpoſe muſt do ſo con amore: and 
inamoratos, you know, of every kind, are all 
enthuſiaſts. There is indeed a certain heighten- 
ing faculty which univerſally prevails thro' our 
ſpecies ; and we are all of us, perhaps, in our 
ſeveral favourite purſuits, pretty much inthe cir- 
cumſtances of the renowned knight of La Man- 
cha, when he attacked the barber's brazen ba- 
jon, for Mambrino's golden helmet. 

What is Tully's aliguid immenſum infinitumguey 


which he profeſſes to aſpire after in oratory, but 


a piece of true rhetorical Quixotiſm ? Yet never, 
J will venture to affirm, would he have glowed 


with ſo much eloquence, had he been warmed 


with leſs enthuſiaſm. I am perſuaded indeed, 


that nothing great or glorious was ever per- 


formed, where this quality had not a principal 
concern; and as our paſſions add vigor to our 
actions, enthuſiaſm gives ſpirit to our paſſions, 
I might add too, that it even opens and enlarges 
our capacities. Accordingly I have been in- 


formed, that one of the great lights of the pre- 


ſent age never ſits down to ſtudy, till he has 
raiſed his imagination by the power of muſic. 


For this purpoſe he has a band of inſtruments 


placed near his library, which play till he finds 
himſelf elevated to a proper height ; upon which 
he gives a ſignal, and hey inſtant'y ceaſe. 

But thoſe high conceits which are ſuggeſted 


by enthuſiaſm, contribute not only to the pos 
Jure 
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ſure and perfection of the fine arts, but to moſt 
other effects f our action and induſtry, To ſtrike 
this ſpiri the eore out of the human conſtitu- 
tion, to reduce things to their preciſe philoſo— 
phical {tandaid, would b to check ſome f the 
main wheels of focietv, and to fix half the world 
in an uſele's apathy. For if enthuſiaſm did not 
add an imaginary value to mòſt of the objects of 
our purſuit ; if fancy did not gie them their 
brighteſt colors, they would generally, perhaps, 
wear an appearance too contemptible to excite 
deſire: 


Weary'd we ſhould lie down in death, 

This cheat of life would take no more, 
If you thought fame an empty breath, | 
I Phillis but a perjur'd whore, Prion, 


In a word, this enthuſiaſm for which I am 
pleading, is a beneficent enchantreſs, who ne- 
ver exerts her magic but to our advantage, and 
only deals about her friendly ſpells in order to 
raiſe imaginary beauties, or to improve real 
ones. The worſt that can be ſaid of her is, 
that ſhe is a kind deceiver and an obliging flat- 
terer. Flitzoſborne's 2 | 


3 


p. VII. 
rr 


E NVY is almoſt the only vice which is 
practicable at all times, and in every place; 

the only paſſion which can never lie quiet for 
want of irritation ; its effects, therefore, are 
every where diſcoverable, and its attempts al- 
ways to be dreaded. 

It is impoſſible to mention a name, which 
any advantageous diſtinction has made eminent, 
but ſome latent animoſity will burſt out. The 
wealthy Trader, however he may abſtract him- 

ſelf from publick affairs, will never want thoſe 

who hint with Shylock, that ſhips are but 
boards, and that no man can properly be termed 
rich whoſe fortune is at the mercy of the winds. 
The Beauty adorned only with the unambitious 
graces of innocence and modeſty, provokes, 
whenever ſhe appears, a thouſand murmurs of 
detraction and whiſpers of ſuſpicion. The Ge— 
nius, even when he endeavours only to enter- 
tain with pleaſing images of nature, or inſtruct 
by unconteſted principles of ſcience, yet ſuffers 
perſecution from innumerable criticks, whoſe 
acrimony is excited merely by the pain of ſeeing 
others pleaſed, of hearing applauſes which ano- 
ther enjoys. 

The frequency of envy makes it ſo familiar, 
that it eſcapes our notice; nor do we oſten re- 


flect 


1 


flect upon its turpitude or malignity, till we 
happen to feel its influence. When he that 
has given no provocation to malice, but by at- 
tempting to excel in ſome uſeful art, finds him- 
ſelf purſued by multitudes whom he never ſaw 
with implacability of periona! reſentment ; when 
he perceives clamour and malice let looſe upon 
him as a public enemy, and incited by every 
ſtratagem of defamation; when he hears the 
misfortunes of his family, or the follies of his' 
youth expoſed to the world; and every failure 
of conduct, or defect of nature aggravated and 


_ ridiculed; he then learns to abhor thoſe arti— 


fices at which he only laughed before, and diſ- 
covers how much the happineſs of life would 
be advanced by the eradication of envy from 
the human heart. Er 
Envy is, indeed, a ſtubborn weed of the mind, 
and feldom yields to the culture of philoſophy. 
There are, however,. conſiderations, which, if 
carefully implanted and diligently propagated, 
might in time overpower and repreſs it, ſince 
no one can nurſe it for the ſake of pleaſure, as 
its effects are only ſhame, anguiſh, and pertur- 
Rn... N | 
It is, above all other vices, inconſiſtent with 
the character of a ſocial being, becauſe it ſa- 
crifices truth and kindneſs to very weak tempt- 
ations, He that plunders a wealthy neighbour, 
gains as much as he takes away, and improves 
his own condition, in the ſame proportion as he 
impairs another's ; but he that blaſts a louriſh- 
ing reputation, muſt be content with a ſmall di- 
vidend of additional fame, ſo ſmall as can afford 
very little conſolation to balance the guilt by 
which it is obtained, 15 5 
5 155 I have 
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I have hitherto avoided mentioning that dan- 


gerous and empirical morality, which cures one 
vice by means of another. But envy is ſo baſe 


and deteſtable, ſo vile in its original, and fo 
pernicious in its effects, that the predominance 
of almoſt any other quality is to be defired. It 
is one of thoſe lawleſs enemies of ſociety, a- 
gainſt which poiſoned arrows may honeſtly be 
uſed. Let it therefore be conſtantly remembered, 


that whoever envies another, confeſſes his ſupe- 


riority, and let thoſe be reformed by their pride, 
who have loſt their virtue. 
It is no ſlight aggravation of the injuries 


which envy incites, that they are committed a- 


gainſt thoſe who have given no intentional pro- 
vocation; and that the ſufferer is marked out 
for ruin, not becauſe he has failed in any duty, 
but becauſe he has dared to do more than was 
required. 5 

Almoſt every other crime is practiſed by the 
help of ſome quality which might have produced 
eſteem or love, if it had been well employed; 


but envy is a more unmixed and genuine evil; 


it purſues a hateful end by deſpicable means, 
and deſires not ſo much its own happineſs as ano- 
ther's miſery. To avoid depravity like this, it is 
not neceſſary that any one ſhould aſpire to he- 
roiſm or ſanctity; but only, that he ſhould reſolve 
not to quit the rank which nature aſſigns, and 
wiſh to maintain the dignity of a human being. 

| Rambicr "EE 


CHAP. 


(68) 
CHAP: Ix 


r i . 


A review f his character. 


I you will find, my dear Hamilton, 


that Ariſtotle is ſtill to be preferred to 


Epicurus. The former made ſome uſeful expe- 


riments and diſcoveries, and was engaged in a 
real purſuit of knowledge, although his manner 
is much perplexed. The latter was full of va- 
nity and ambition, He was an impoſtor, and 


only aimed at deceiving. He ſeemed not to be- 
lieve the principles which he has afferted, He 


committed the government of all things to 
chance. His natural philoſophy is abſurd. His 
moral philoſophy wants its proper bafis, the 


fear of God. Monſieur Bayle, one of his 


warmeſt advocates, is of this laſt opinion, where 
he ſays, On ne ſcauroit pas dire afſez de bien de 
Fhonneteté de ſes - ni aſſex de mal de  fes 
opinions fur la religion.” His general maxim, 


That happineſs conſiſted in pleaſure, was too 


much unguarded, and muſt lay a foundation 


of a moſt deitructive practice: although from his 
| temper and conſtitution, he made his life ſuffi- 
ciently pleaſurable to himſelf, and agreeable to 
the rules of true philoſophy. His fortune ex- 
empted him from care and ſollicitude ; his va- 
letudinarian habit of body from intemperance. 


He - DAE the greateſt part of his time in his 


garden, 
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garden, where he enjoyed all the elegant 
amuſements of life. There he ſtudied. There 


he taught his philoſophy. This particular hap- 


py ſituation greatly contributed to that tranqui- 
lity of mind, and indolence of body, which he 
made his chief ends. He ad not, however, re- 


| ſolution ſufficient to meet the gradual approaches 


of death, and wanted that conſtancy which Sir 
William Temple aſcribes to him : for in his 
laſt moments, when he found that his condition 
was deſperate, he took ſuch large draughts of 
wine, that he was abſolutely intoxicated and de- 
prived of his ſenſes ; ſo that he died more like a 
Bacchanal, than a philoſopher. _ 
| Orrery's Life of Swift. 


VOGUE NON RANA 
CHAP, X. 
E P LA 
r. L 
Its prevalence. 


15 it not Pliny, my lord, who ſays, that the 
gentleſt, he ſhould have added the moſt ef- 
fectual, way of commanding is by example ? 


Alitius jubetur exemplo, The harſheſt orders are 


ſoftened by example, and tyranny itſelf be- 
comes periuaſive. What pity it is that ſo few 
| princes 


— —— — ern 


EXAMPLE 


princes have learned this way of commanding ? 
But again ; the force of example is not con- 
fined to thoſe alone that paſs immediately under 
our fight : the examples that memory ſuggeſts 
have the ſame effect in their degree, and an ha- 
bit of recalling them will ſoon produce the ha- 
bit of imitating them. In the ſame epiſtle from 
whence I cited a paſſage juſt now, Seneca ſays, 
that Cleanthes had never become ſo perfect a 
copy of Zeno, if he had not paſſed his life 
with him ; that Plato, Ariſtotle, and the other 
philoſophers of that ſchool, profited more by the 
example than by the diſcourſes of Socrates. (But 
here by the way Seneca miſtook ; Socrates died 
two years according to ſome, and four years ac- 
cording to others, before the birth of Ariſtotle : 
and his miſtake might come from the inaccuracy 
of thoſe who collected for him; as Eraſmus ob- 
ſerves, after Quintilian, in his judgment on 
Seneca.) But be this, which was ſcarce worth a 
parentheſis, as it will, he adds, that Metrodo- 
rus, Hermachus, and Polyxenus, men of great 
Note, were formed by living under the ſame 
roof with Epicurus, not by frequenting his 
ſchool. Theſe are inſtances of the force of 
immediate example. But your lordſhip knows, 
citizens of Rome placed the images of their an- 
ceſtors in the veſtibules of their houſes ; ſo that 
whenever they went in or out, theſe venerable 
buſtoes met their eyes, and recalled the glorious 
actions of the dead, to fire the living, to excite 
them to imitate and even emulate their great 
forefathers. The ſucceſs anſwered the deſign: 
The virtue of one generation was transfuſed by 
the magic of example, into ſeveral : * 
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of heroiſm was maintained through many ages 
of that common wealth. Bolingbroſe. 


SECT. I. 


Dangerous, when copied without judgment. 


PETER of Medicis had involved himſelf in 
great difficulties, when thoſe wars and calami- 
ties began which Lewis Sforza firſt drew on and 
eutailed on Italy, by flattering the ambition of 
Charles the Eighth, in order to gratify his own, 


and calling the French into that country. Pe- 
ter owed his diſtreſs to his folly in departing 


from the general tenor of conduct his father 
Laurence had held, and hoped to relieve 


_ himſelf, by imitating his father's example in 


one particular inſtance. At a time when the 
wars with the Pope and king of Naples had re- 
duced Laurence to circumſtances of great dan- 
ger, he took the reſolution of going to Ferdi- 
nand, and of treating in perſon with that prince. 
The reſolution appears in hiſtory imprudent and 
almoſt deſperate: were we informed of the ſe- 
cret reaſons on which this great man acted, it 
would appear very poſſibly a wiſe and ſafe mea- 
ſure. It ſucceeded, and Laurence brought 
back with him publick peace and private ſecu- 
rity, When the French troops entered the do- 
minions of Florence, Peter was ftruck with a 
panic terror, went to Charles the Eighth, put 
the port of Leghorn, the fortreſſes of Piſa, and all 
the keys of the country intothis prince's hands 
whereby he diſarmed the Florentine common- 
wealth, and ruined himſelf, He was a” 
| 0 
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of his authority, and driven out of the city, by 
the juſt indignation of the magiſtrates and peo- 
ple; and in the treaty which they made after- 
wards with the king of France, it was flipu- 
lated, that he ſhould not remain within an hun- 
dred miles of the ſtate, nor his brothers within 
the ſame diſtance of the city of Florence. On 


this occaſion Guicciardin obſerves, how dan- 


gerous it is to govern ourſelves by particular ex- 
amples ; fince to have the ſame ſucceſs, we 
muſt have the ſame prudence, and the ſame for- 
tune; and ſince the example muſt not only an- 
ſwer the caſe before us in general, but in every 
minute circumſtance. Bolingbroke. 
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Only an imaginary evil, 


FO live deprived of one's country is into- 
lerable. Is it ſo ? How comes it then to 
paſs that ſuch numbers of men live out of their 
countries by choice? Obſerve how the ſtreets 
of London and of Paris are crowded. Call 
over thoſe millions by name, and aſk them one 
by one, of what country they are : how many 
will you find, who from different parts of the 
earth come to inhabit theſe great cities, which 
<4; afford 
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afford the largeſt opportunities and the largeſt 
encouragement to virtue and vice ? Some are 
drawn by ambition, and ſome are ſent by duty; 
many retort thither to improve their minds, and 
many to improve their fortunes ; others bring 
their beauty, and others their eloquence to mar- 
ket. Remove from hence, and go to the utmoſt 
extremities of the Eaſt or Weſt : viſit the bar- 
barous nations of Africa, or the inhoſpitable re- 
gions of the Noith : you will find no climate fo 
bad, no country ſo ſavage, as not to have ſome 
people who come from abroad, and inhabit thoſe 
by choice. 5 
Among numberleſs extravagances which 
paſs through the minds of men, we may juſtly 
reckon for one that notion of a ſecret affection, 
independent of our reaſon, and ſuperior to our 
reaſon, which we are ſuppoſed to have for our 
country; as if there were ſome phyſical virtue 
in every ſpot of ground, which neceſſarily pro- 
duced this effect in every one born upon it. 


— 


Amor patriæ ratione valenticr omni. 


This notion may have contributed to the 
- ſecurity and grandeur of ftates. It has there- 
fore been not unartfully cultivated, and the 
| prejudice of education has been with care put 
on its fide. Men have come in this caſe, as in 
many others, from believing that it ought to be 
| fo, to perſuade others, and even to believe them- 
; ſelves that it is 10, Bolingbroke. 
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Cannot gurt a a reflecting man. 


WH \TEVER is beſt is ſafeſt ; lies out of 
the reach of human power ; can neither be 
given nor taken away. Such is this great and 
beautiful work of nature, the world. Such is 
the mind of man, which contemplates and ad- 
mires the world, whereof it makes the nobleſt 
part. Theſe are inſeparably ours, and as long 
as we remain in one, we ſhall enjoy the other. 
Let us march therefore intrepidly wherever we 
are led by the courſe of human accidents. 
Wherever they lead us, on what coaſt ſoever 
we are thrown by them, we ſhall not find our- 
ſelves abſolutely ſtrangers. We ſhall meet with 

men and women, Creatures of the ſame figure, 
_—_ with the ſame faculties, and born un- 

r the ſame Jaws of nature, 5 
| We all fee the ſame virtues and vices, 
flowing from the ſame principles, but varied in 
a thouſand different and contrary modes, ac- 
cording to that infinite variety of Jaws and 
cuſtoms which. is eſtabliſhed for the fame uni- 
verial end, the preſervation of ſociety. We 
ſhall feel this ſame revolution of ſeaſons, and 
the fame ſun and moon will guide the courlc 
of our year. The ſame azure vault, beſpan- 
gled with ſtars, will be every where ſpread over 
our heads. There is no part of the world from 
whence we may not admire thoſe planets which 
roll, like ours, in different orbits round the 
ſame central ſun ; from whence we may not 


diſcover an object fill more ſtupendous, that 
arm) 
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army of fixed ſtars hung up in the immen'e 
ſpace of the univerſe ; innumerable ſuns, whole 
beams enlighten and cheriſh the unknown 
worlds which roll around them: and whil® 
I am raviſhed by ſuch contemplations as theſe, 
whilſt my ſoul is thus raiſed up to heaven, it 
imports me little what ground I tread upon. 

| Bolingbrote. 
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A commendable paſſion. 


CAN by no means agree with you 


in thinking, that the love of Fame is a 


paſſion, which either reaſon or religion con— 
demn. I confeſs, indeed, there are ſome who 


have repteſented it as inconſiſtent with both; 
and I remember in particular, the excellent au- 
thor of The Religion of Nature delincated, has 
treated it as highly irrational and abſurd. As 


the paſſage falls in ſo thoroughly with your own 


turn of thought, you will have no objection, [ 
E 2 imagine, 
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imagine, to my quoting it at large; and I give 


It you, at the ſame time, as a very great autho- 
rity on your fide. In reality (ſays that 
wilter) the man is not known ever the more 


to poſterity, becauſe his name is tranſmitted to 


them: He doth not live becauſe his name does. 


When it is ſaid, Julius Cæſar ſubdued Gaul, 
_ conquered Pompey, &c. it is the ſame thing as 


to ſay, the conqueror of Rompey was Julius 
Cæſar, i, e. Cæſar and the conqueror of Pom- 
pey is the ſame thing; Cæſar is as much known 
by one deſignation as by the other. The 
amount then is only this: that the conqueror 


of Pompey conquered Pompey; or rather, ſince 


Pompey is as little known now as Cæſar, fome- 
body conquered ſamebody. Such a poor buſineſs 
is this boaſted immortality ! and ſuch is the 
thing called glory among us | To diſcerning 
men this fame is mere air, and what they de- 
ſpiſe, if not ſhun.” _ 

But ſurely e re to conſider tos curiouſly (as 
Horatio ſays to Hamlet) to confider thus. For 


though fame with poſterity ſhould be, in the 


ſtrict analyſis of it, no other than what it is 
here deſcribed, a mere unintereſting propoſition, 

amounting to nothing more than that ſomebody 
acted meritorioufly ; yet it would not neceſſa- 
rily follow, that true philoſophy would baniſh 
the defire of it from the human breaſt. For 
this paſſion may be (as moſt certainly it is) 


wiſely implanted in our ſpecies, notwithſtand- 


ing the correſponding object ſhould in reality be 
very different from what it appears in imagina- 
tion. Do not many of our moſt refined and 
even contemplative pleaſures owe their exiſtence 


to our miſtakes ? It is but extending (I will not 
: oy ay, 
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ſay, improving) ſome of our ſenſes to a higher 
degree of acuteneſs than we now poſſeſs them, 
to make the faireſt views of nature, or the no- 
bleſt productions of art, appear horrid and de- 
formed. To ſee things as they truly and in 
themſelves are, would not always, perhaps, be 
of advantage to us in the intellectual world, ary 
more than in the natural, But, after all, W1o 
ſhall certainly aſſure us, that the pleaſure of 
virtuous fame dies with its poſſeſſor, and reaches 
not to a farther ſcene of exiſtence ? I here is 


nothing, it ſhould ſeem, either abſurd or un- 


philoſophical in ſuppoſing it poſhble at leaſt, 
that the praiſes of the good and the judicious, 
that ſibeeteſt muſic to an hongſt ear in this world, 


may be echoed back to the manſions of the 


next: that the Poet's deſcription of Fame may 


be literally true, and though ſhe walks upon 


earth, ſhe may yet lift her head into heaven. 
But can it be reaſonable to-extinguiſh a paſ- 
ſion which nature has univerſally lighted up in 
the human breaft, and which we conſtantly find 
to burn with moſt ſtrength and brightneſs in the 
nobleſt and beſt formed boſoms? Accordingly 
Revelation is ſo far from endeavouring (as you 
ſuppoſe) to eradicate the ſeed which nature 


hath thus deeply planted, that ſhe rather feems, 


on the contrary, to cheriſh and forward its 
growth. To be exalted with honour, and to be 
had in everlaſting remembrance, are in the num- 
ber of thoſe encouragements which the Jewiſh 
diſpenſation offered to the virtuous ; as the per- 
ſon from whom the ſacred author of the Chri- 
ſtian ſyſtem received his birth, is herſelf repre- 
{-nted as rejoicing that all generations ſhould call 
her bleſſed. 
E 3 4 
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To be convinced of the great advantage of 
cheriſhing this high regard to poſterity ; this 
noble deſire of an after-life in the breath of 
others, one need only look back upon the hi- 
ſtory of the antient Greeks and Romans, What 
other principle was it, which produced that 
exalted firain of virtue in tb% days, that may 
well ſerve as a model to %% Was it not 
the conſentiens laus bonorun, the incorrupla vox 
bene judicantium (as Tully calls it) the con- 
current approbation of the gocd, the uncorrupted 


applauſe of the e that animated their molt 


generous purſuits ? 


To confeſs the truth, I have been ever in- 
clined to think it a very dangerous attempt, 


to endeavour to leſſen the motives of right con- 
duct, or to raiſe any ſuſpicion concerning their 
ſolidity. The tempers and diſpoſitions of man- 


kind are ſo extremely different, that it ſeems 
neceſſary they ſhould be called into action by a 


variety of incitements. Thus, while ſome are 


willing to wed Virtue for her perſonal charms, 
others are engaged to take her for the ſake of her 
expected dowry: and ſince her followers and 


admirers have ſo little hopes from her in preſent, 


it were pity, methinks, to reaſon them out of 


any * advantage in reverſion. 
Fitzoſborne's Letters. 
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F EE n Rͤ 
The charatler of p good 2ns deſcril ed. 


GOOD father is ever humane, tender 

and affectionate to his children; he treats 
them, therefore, with lenity, and kindneſs; 
corrects with prudence, rebukes with tempe:, 
and chaſtiſes with reluctance: he never ſuiters 
his indulgence to degenerate into weakneſs, or 
his affection to be biaſſed by partiality : as he 
rejoices in their joy, and participates in their 
afflictions, he never ſuffers them to want a 
dleſſing which he can beſtow, or to lament an 
evil which he can prevent: whilſt he conti- 
nueth with them, he adminiſters to their pre- 
ſent happineſs, and provides for their future 
felicity when he ſhall be removed from them ; 
he is doubly cautioned in preſerving his own 
character, becauſe theirs depends upon it; he 
IS prudent, therefore, that they may be happy, 
induſtrious that they may be rich, good and vir- 
tuous, that they may be reſpected : he inſtruc! 
by his life, and teaches by his example: as TR 
's thoroughly ſatisfied, that piety is the ſource 
and foundation of every virtue, he takes care 
to bring them up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lerd : that they may be good men, he en- 
_ deavours to make them good chriſtians ; ; and af- 
ter having done every thing in his power to 
make them eaſy and Rappy here, points out to 

a E 4 them 
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them the only infallible means of ſecuring eter- | 


nal bliſs and tranquility hereafter. 
Francilin's Sermons. 
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The houſes of feaſting and mourning contraſted. 


I MAGINE then a houſe of feaſting, where 


1 eicher by conſent or invitation a number of 
each ſex is drawn together for no other purpoſe 
but the enjoyment and mutual entertainment of 
each other, which we will ſuppoſe ſhall ariſe 
from no other pleaſures but what cuſtom autho- 
riſes, and religion does not abſolutely forbid. 
Before we enter — let us examine, what muſt 
be the ſentiments of each individual previous to 
his arriva!, and we ſhall find, that however they 
may differ from one another in tempers and 


opinions, that every one ſeems to agree in this— 


that as he is going to a houſe dedicated to joy 


and mirth, it was fit he ſhould diveſt himſelf of 


whatever was likely to contradict that inten- 
tion, or be inconſiſtent with it. — That for 
this purpoſe, he had left his cares — his ſerious 


thoughts — and his moral reflections behind 


him, and was come forth from home with only 


ſuch diſpoſitions and gaiety of heart as ſuited 
the 
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the occaſion, and promoted the intended mirth 
and jollity of the place. With this preparation 
of mind, which is as little as can be ſuppoſed, 
ſince it will amount to no more than a deſire 
in each to render himſelf an acceptable gueſt, — 


let us conceive them entering into the houſe of 


feaſting, with hearts fet looſe from grave re- 
ſtraints, and open to the expectations of re- 
ceiving pleaſure, It is not neceſſary, as I pre- 
miſed, to bring intemperance into this ſcene 
or to ſuppoſe ſuch an exceſs in the gratification 
of the appetites as ſhall ferment the blood and 
ſet the deſires in a flame: — Let us admit no 
more of it therefore, than will gently ſtir them, 
and fit them for the impreſſions which ſo bene- 
volent a commerce will naturally excite. In 
this diſpoſition, thus wrought upon beforehand, 
and already improved to this purpoſe, — take 
notice, how mechanically the thoughts and 
ſpirits rife — how ſoon, and inſenfible, they ate 
gotabove the pitch and firſt bounds which cooler 
hours would have marked. 

When the gay and ſmiling aſpect of things 
has begun to leave the paſſages to a man's heart 
thus thoughtleſsly unguarded — when kind and 
carefling looks of every object without that can 
flatter his ſenſes, have conſpired with the 
enemy within to betray him, and put him 
off his defence — when muſic likewiſe has lent 
her aid, and tried her power upon his paflions — 
when the voice of ſinging men, and the voice 
of ſinging women, with the ſound of the viol 
and the Jute have broke in upon his ſoul, and 
in ſome tender notes have touched the ſecret 
ſprings of rapture — that moment let us diſſect 
and look into his heart — ſee how vain l how 
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weak how empty a thing it is ! Look through 


its ſeveral receſſes, thoſe pure manſions formed 


for the reception of innocence and virtue — 
lad ſpectacle ! Behold thoſe fair inhabitants now 


diſpollfied turned out of their ſacred dwell- 


ings to make room — for what? — at the belt 
for ſevity and indiſcretion — perhaps for folly — 


it may be for more impure gueſts, which poſ- 


ſibly in ſo general a riot of the mind and ſenſes 
may take occaſion to enter unſuſpected at the 
ſame time. 


In a ſcene and diſpoſition thus deſeribed — 


can the moſt cautious ſay — thus far ſhall my 


deſires go — and no farther ? or will the cooleſt 


and moſt circumſpect ſay, when pleaſure has 
taken full poſſeſſion of his heart, that no thought 
nor purpoſe ſhall ariſe there, which he would 
have concealed ? —In thoſe looſe and unguarded 
moments the imagination is not always at com- 
mand — in ſpite of reaſon and reflection, it will 
forcibly carry him ſometimes whether he would 
or not — like the unclean ſpirit, in the parent's 
{ad deſcription of his child's caſe, which took 
him, and oft times caſt him into the fire to de- 
ſtroy him, and whereſoever it taketh him, it 
reareth him, and hardly departeth from him. 


But this, you'll ſay, is the worſt account of 


what the mind may ſuffer here. 
Why may we not make more favourable ſup- 


poſitions ? — that numbers by exerciſe and cu- 


ſtom to ſuch encounters, learn gradually to 
deſpiſe and triumph over them; — that the 
minds of many are not to ſuſceptible of warm 


impreſſions, or fo badly fortified againſt them, 


that pleafure ſhould eaſily corruyt or ſoften 


them; — th at it would be hard te fu poſe, of 


the 
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the great multitudes which daily throng an 
preſs. into this houſe of feaſting, but that num- 
bers come out of it again, with all the inno- 
cence with which they entered ; and that if 
both ſexes are included in the computation, 
what fair examples ſhall we fee of many of fo 
pure and chaſte a turn of mind — that the 


houſe of feaſting, with all its charms and 


temptations, was never able toexcite a thought 


Or awaken an inclination which virtue need to 


bluſh at — or which the moſt ſcrupulous con- 
icience might not ſupport. God forbid we 
ſhould fay otherwiie : — no doubt numbers of 


all azes eſcape unhurt, and get oft this danger- 


ous {ca without ſhipwreck. Yet, are they not 


to be reckoned amongſt the more fortunate ad- 
venturers ? — and though one would abſolutely - 
prohibit the attempt, or be fo cynical as to con- 
demn every one who tries it, fince there are fo 
many I ſuppoſe who cannot well do otherwiſe, 


and whoſe condition and ſituation in life una- 
yoidably force them upom it — yet we may be 


allowed to deſcribe this fair and flattering coaſt-= 
we may point out the unſuſpetted dangers of it, 
and warn the unwary paſlenger, where they 
lay. We may ſhew him what hazards his. 
youth and inexperience will run, how little he 


cCaan gain by the venture, and how much wiſer 


and beiter it would be to ſeek occaſions rather 
to improve his little ſtock of virtue than in- 
cautiouſly expoſe it to fo unequal a chance, 
where the beſt he can hope is to return ſaſe 
with what treaſure he carried out — but where 
probably, he may be ſo unfortunate as to loſe it 


all — be loſt himſelf, and undone for ever. 


Thus much for the houſe of feaſting: — 
E 6 Let 
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Let us now go into the houſe of mourning, 
made ſo, by ſuch afffictions as have been brought 
in, merely by the common croſs accidents and 
_ diſaſters to which our condition is expoſed, — 


where perhaps, the aged parents fit broken- 
hearted, pierced to their ſouls with the folly and 
indiſcretion of a thankleſs child — the child of 


| their prayers, in whom all their hopes and ex- 
pectations centred : — perhaps a more affecting 


ſcene — a virtuous family lying pinched with 
want, where the unfortunate ſupport of it, 


having long ſtruggled with a train of misfor- 


tunes, and bravely fought up againſt them — 


is now piteouſly borne down at the laſt — over- 
whelmed with a cruel blow which no forecaſt or 
frugality could have prevented, — O God |! look 
upon his afflitions. — Behold him diſtracted 


with many forrows, ſurrounded with the tender 
pledges of his love, and the partner of his 
cares — Withovt bread to give them, — unable, 


from the remembrance of better days, to dig ;— 


to beg, aſhamed. 


When we enter into the houſe of mourning 
| ſuch as this, — it is impoſlible to inſult the un- 
| fortunate, even with an improper look — under 
whatever levity and diſſipation of heart. Such 


objects catch our eyes, — they catch likewiſe 
our attentions, collect and call home our ſcat- 
tered thoughts, and exerciſe them with wiſdom. 
A tranſient ſcene of diſtreſs, ſuch as is here 
ſketch'd, how ſoon does it furniſh materials to 


ſet the mind at work? how neceſſarily does it 
engage it to the conſideration of the miſeries 


and misfortunes, the dangers and calamities to 
which the life of man is ſubject. By holding 


up ſuch a glaſs before it, it forces the RO 
ths 
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| fee and reflect upon the vanity, — the periſhing 


condition and uncertain tenure of every thing 


in this world. From reflections of this ſerious 
_ caſt, the thoughts inſenſibly carry us farther — 


and from conſidering, what we are — what 
kind of world we live in, and what evils befall 
us in it, they ſet us to look forwards at what 
poſſibly we ſhall be — for what kind of world 
we are intended — what evils may befall us 
there — and what proviſion we ſhould make 
againſt them, here, whilſt we have time and 
opportunity. P : 

If theſe leſſons are ſo inſeparable from the 
houſe of mourning here ſuppoſed — we ſhall 
find it a ſtill more inſtructive ſchool of wiſdom 
when we take a view of the place in that more 
affecting light in which the wiſe man ſeems to 
confine it, in which, by the houſe of mourning, 
I believe, he means that particular ſcene of ſor- 
row where there is lamentation and mourning 
for the dead. | 
Turn in hither, I beſeech you, for a moment. 
Behold a dead man ready to be carried out, the 
only ſon of his mother, and ſhe a widow. Per- 


5 haps a more affecting ſpectacle — a kind and an 


indulgent father of a numerous family, lies 
breathleſs — fnatch'd away in the ſtrength of 


his age — torn in an evil hour from his children 
and the boſom of a diſconſolate wife. 


Behold much people of the city gathered to- 
gether to mix their tears, with ſettled ſorrow in 
their looks, going heavily along to the houſe of 
mourning,to perform that laſt melancholy office, 
which when the debt of nature is payed, we 
are called upon to pay each other, If 
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If this ſad occaſion which leads him there, 
has not done it already, take notice, to what a 
ſerious and devout frame of mind every man is 
reduced, the moment he enters this gate of af- 
fliction. The buſy and fluttering ſpirits, which 
in the houſe of mirth were wont to tranſport 
him from one diverting object to another — ſee 
how they are fallen ! how peaceably they are 
laid ! in this gloomy manſion full of ſhades and 
uncomfortable damps to ſeize the ſoul — ſee, 
the light and eaſy heart, which never knew 
what it was to think before, how penſive it is 
now, how ſoit, how ſuſceptible, how full of 
religious imprefſions, how deeply it is ſmitten 
with ſenſe and with a love of virtue, Could we 
in this criſis, whilft this empire of reaſon and 
religion laſts, and the heart is thus exerciſed 
with wiſdom and buſied with heavenly contem- 

lations — could we ſee it naked as it is — 
firipped of all its paſſions, unſpotted by the 
world, and regardleſs of its pleaſures — we 
might then ſafely reſt our cauſe upon this ſin- 
gle evidence, and appeal to the molt ſenſual, 
whether Solomon has not made a juſt determi- 
nation here, in favour of the houſe of mourn- 
ing ? — not for its own fake, but as it is fruitful 
in virtue, and becomes the occaſion of ſo much 

ood. Without this end, ſorrow I own has no 
uſe, but to ſhorten a man's days — nor can gra- 
vity, with all its ſtudied ſolemnity of look and 
carriage, ferve any end but to make one half 


of the world merry, and impoſe upon the other. 
Sterne's Sermons. 
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Hiſtory of its riſe and frogreſs. 


HE conftitution of feuds had its original 
from the military policy of the Northern 
or Celtic nations, the Goths, the Hunns, the 


Franks, the Vandals, and the Lombards, who 


all migrating from the ſame Mina gentiurt, as 


Craig very juſtly intitles it, poured themſelves in 


vaſt quantities into all the regions of Europe, 
at the declenſion of the Roman empire. It was 


brought by them from their own countries, and 


continued in their reſpective colonies as the moſt 


likely means to ſecure their new acquiſitions: 
and, to that end, large diſtricts or parcels of 


land were allotted by the conquering general to 
the ſuperior officers of the army, and by them 
dealt out again in ſmaller parcels or allotments 
to the inferior officers and moſt deſerving ſol- 
diers. Theſe allotments were called fe:aa, feuds, 
fiefs, or fees; which Jaſt appellation in the nor- 
thern languages ſignifies a conditional ſtipend or 
reward. Rewards or ſtipends they evidently 
were; and the condition annexed to them was, 
that the poſſeſſor ſhould do ſervice faith fully, 

both at home and in the wars, to him by whom 
they were given ; for which purpoſe he took the 
juramentum fidelitatis, or oath of feaity : and in 
_ caſe of the breach of this condition and oath, 


by not performing the ſtipulated ſervice, or by | 


deſerting 
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deſerting the lord in battle, the lands were again 
to revert to him who granted them. 
Allotments thus acquired, naturally engaged 
ſuch as accepted them to defend them: and, as 
they all ſprang from the ſame right of conqueſt, 


no part could ſubſiſt independent of the whole; 


 wherefore all givers as well as receivers were mu- 
tually bound to defend each other's poſſeſſions, 


But, as that could not effectually be done in a tu- 


multuous irregular way, government, and to that 


purpoſe ſubordination, was neceſſary. Every re- 
ceiver of lands, orfeudatory, was therefore bound, 


when called upon by his benefactor, or immediate 
Jord of his feud or fee, to do all in his power to 


defend him. Such benefactor or lord was like. 


wiſe ſubordinate to and under the command of 
his immediate benefactor or ſuperior ; and ſo 


upwards to the prince or general himſelf, And 


the ſeveral lords were alſo reciprocally bound in 


their reſpectiye gradations, to protect the poſſeſ- 
ſions they had given. Thus the feodal con- 


nection was eſtabliſhed, a proper military ſub- 
jection was naturally introduced, and an army 
of feudatories were always ready inliſted, and 
mutually prepared to muſter, not only in de- 
| fence of each man's own ſeveral property, but 
alſo in defence of the whole, and of every part 
of this their newly acquired country: the pru- 
dence of which conſtitution was ſoon ſuffici- 


ently viſtble in the ſtrength and ſpirit, with. 


which they maintained their conqueſts. 


The univerſality and early uſe of this 


feodal plan, among all thoſe nations which in 
complaiſance to the Romans we fſtil] call 


Barbarous, may appear from what is recorded of 


the Cimbti and Teutones, nations of the ſame 


northern 
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northern original as thoſe whom we have been 
deſcribing, at their firſt irruption into Italy about 
a century before the Chriſtian zra. They de- 
manded of the Romans, ut martius populus 
aliguid ſibi terrae daret, quaſi /iipendium : caeterum, 
ut vellet, manibus atque armis ſuis uteretur. The 
ſenſe of which may be thus rendered; © they 
deſired ſtipendiary lands (that is, feuds) to be al- 
lowed them, to be held by military and other 
perſonal ſervices, whenever their lords ſhould 
call upon them.” This was evidently the ſame 
conſtitution, that diſplayed itfelf more fully 
about ſeven hundred years afterwards ; when 
the Salii, Burgundians, and Franks, broke in 
upon Gaul, the Viſigoths on Spain, and the 
Lombards upon Italy, and introduced with 
themſelves this northern plan of polity, ſerving 
at once to diſtribute, and to protect, the territo- 


| | Ties they had newly gained. And from hence 


it is probable that the emperor Alexander Seve- 
rus took the hint, of dividing lands conquered 
from the enemy among his generals and victo- 
rious ſoldiery, on condition of receiving mili- 
tary ſervice from them and their heirs for ever. 
Scarce had theſe northern conquerors eſta- 
bliſhed themſelves in their new dominions, 


when the wiſdom of their conſtitutions, as 


well as their perſonal valour, alarmed all the 
princes of Europe ; that is, of thoſe countries 
which had formerly been Roman provinces, but 
had revolted, or were deſerted by their old maſ- 
ters, in the general wreck of the empire. 
' Wherefore moſt, if not all, of them thought 
it neceſſary to enter into the ſame or a ſimilar 
plan of policy. For whereas, before, the poſ- 


ſeſſions of their ſubjects were perfectly * ; 
2 | | (that 
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(that is, wholly independent, and held of no 
ſuperior at all) now they parcelled out their 
royal territories, or perſuaded their ſubjects to 


ſurrender up and retake their own landed pro- 


perty, under the like feodal obligation of mili- 
_ tary fealty. And thus, in the compaſs of a 


very few years, the feodal conſtitution, or ihe 


doctrine of tenure, extended itſelf over all the 
weſtern world. Which alteration of landed 


property, in ſo very material a point, neceſſarily 


drew after it an alteration of laws and cuſtoms; 
ſo that the feodal laws ſoon drove out the Ro- 


man, which had hitherto univerſally obtained, 


but now became for many centuries loſt and for- 
gotten; and Italy itſelf (as ſome of the civi- 


:lians, with more ſpleen than judgment, have 
expreſſed it) belluinas, atque ferinas, immaneſque 


Longobardorum leges accepit. 

But this feodal polity, which was thus by de- 
grees eſtabliſhed over all the continent of Eu- 
rope, ſeems not to have been received in this 
part of our iſland, at leaſt not univerſally, and 
as a part of the national conſtitution, till the 
reign of William the Norman. Net but that 
it is reaſonable to believe, from abundant 
traces in our hiſtory and laws, that even in the 
times of the Saxons, who were a ſwarm from 
What Sir William Temple calls the fame nor- 
thern hive, ſomething ſimilar to this was in uſe! 
yet not fo extenſively, nor attended with all the 


rigour that was afterwards imported by the Nor- 


mans. For the Saxons were firmly ſettled in 
this Ifland, at leaſt as early as the year 600 : 
and it was not till two centuries after, that feuds 
arrived to their full vigour and maturity, even 
on the continent of Europe, 1 
ER. | This 


* 
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This introduction however of the feodal te- 
nures into England, by king William, does not 
ſcem to have been effected immediately aſter the 
conqueſt, nor by the mere arbitrary will and 


power of the conqueror ; but to have been con- | 


ſented to by the great council of the nation long 
after his title was eſtabliſhed. Indeed from the 
prodigious ſlaughter of the Engliſh nobility at 
the battle of Haſtings, and the fruitleſs inſur- 
rections of thoſe who ſurvived, ſuch numerous 
forfeitures had accrued, that he was able to re- 
ward his Norman followers with very large and 
extenſive poſſeſſions: which gave a handle to 


the monkiſh hiſtorians, and ſuch as have im- 


plicitly followed them, to repreſent him as hav- 


ing by the right of the fword ſeized on all the 


lands of England, and dealt them out again to 
his own favourites. A ſuppoſition, grounded 
upon a miſtaken ſenſe of the word congue/? ; 
which, in its feodal acceptation, ſignifies no 
more than acqui/aion - and this has led many 


haſty writers into a ſtrange hiſtorical miſtake, 


and one which upon the ſlighteſt examination 
will be found to be moſt untrue. However, 
certain it is, that the Normans now began to 
gain very large poſſeſſions in England: and their 
regard for the feodal law, under which they had 
long lived, together with the king's recommen- 


Cation of this policy to the Engliſh, as the beſt 


way to put themſelves on a military footing, and 
thereby to prevent any future attempts from the 
continent, were probably the reaſons that pre- 


vailed to effect his eſtabliſhment here. And 
perhaps we may be able to aſcertain the time of 


this great revolution in our landed property with 
a tolerable degree of exactneſs. For we learn 
| | from 


i 
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* 
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trom the Saxon Chronicle, that in the nineteenth 
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year of king William's reign an invaſion was 
apprehended from Denmark ; and the military 
conſtitution of the Saxons being then laid aſide, 
and no other introduced in-its ſtead, the king- 


dom was wholly defenceleſs : which occafioned 


the King to bring over a large army of Normans 


and Bretons, who werequattered upon every land- 
holder, and greatly oppreſſed the people. This 


apparent weakneſs, together with the grievances 
occaſioned by a foreign force, might co-operate 
with the king's remonſtrances, and the better 
incline the nobility to liſten to his propoſals for 


putting them in a poſture of defence. For, 


as ſoon as the danger was over, the king held a 
great council to enquire into the ſtate of the na- 
tion; the immediate conſequence of which was 
the compiling of the great ſurvey called Domeſ- 


day book, which was finiſhed in the next year: 


and in the latter end of that very year the king 


was attended by all his nobility at Sarum ; 


where all the principal landholders ſubmitted 
their lands to the yoke of military tenure, be- 
came the king's vaſſals, and did homage and fe- 
alty to his perſon. This ſeems to have been the 
zra of formally introducing the feodal tenures 


by law; and probably the very law, thus made 
at the council of Sarum, is that which is ſtill 
extant, and couched in theſe remarkable words: 
„ fatuimus, ut omnes liberi homines foedere & ſa- 
cramento affirment, quod intra & extra univerſum 


regnum Angliae Wilhelmo regi domino ſuo fideles eſſe 
volunt; terras & honores ulius omni fidelitate ubigie 


ſervare cum eo, et contra inimicos et alienigenas al- 
fendere.D The terms of this law (as Sir Martin 


Wright has obſerved) are plainly feodal: mo 
8 "firſt, 
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firſt, it requires the oath of fealty, which made 
in the ſenſe of the feudiſts every man that took 
it a tenant or vaſſal; and, ſecondly, the tenants 
obliged themſelves to defend their lord's territo- 
Ties and titles againſt all enemies foreign and 
domeſtic, But what puts the matter out of 
diſpute is another law of the ſame collection, 
which exacts the performance of the military 
feodal ſervices, as ordained by the general coun- 
cil. * Omnes comites, & barones, & mites, & 
ſervientes, & univerſi liberi homines totius regni 
noftri praedicti, habeant & teneant ſe ſemper bene 
in armis & in equis, ut decet & oportet: & ſint 
ſemper prompti & bene parati ad ſervitium ſuum in- 
tegrum nobis explendum & peragendum cum opus 
fuerit; ſecundum quod nobis debent de foedis & te- 
nementis ſuis de jure facere ; & ſicut illis flatui mus 
per commune concilium totius regni naſiri prae- 
dicti.“ | 

This new polity therefore ſeems not to have 
been impoſed by the conqueror, but nationally 
and freely adopted by the general aſſembly of the 
whole realm, in the ſame manner as other na- 


g tions of Europe had before adopted it, upon the 


ſame principle of ſelf- ſecurity. And, in parti - 
cular, they had the recent example of the 
French nation before their eyes; which had 
gradually ſurrendered up all its allodial or free 
lands into the king's hands, who reſtored them 
to the owners as a beneficzum or feud, to be held 
to them and ſuch of their heirs as they previ- 
ouſly nominated to the king : and thus by de- 
grees all the allodial eſtates of France were 


| converted into feuds, and the freemen became 
the vaſſals of the crown. The only difference 
| detween this change of tenures in France, and 


that 


» 
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that in England, was, that the former was ef. 
fected gradually, by the conſent of private per- 


ſons; the latter was done at once, all over 


England, by the common conſent of the 

nation. J | 
In conſequence of this change, it became a 
fundamental maxim and neceſſary principle 
(though in reality a mere fiction) of our Engliſh 
tenures, „that the king is the univerſal lord 
and original proprietor of all the lands in his 
kingdom; and that no man doth or can poſſeſs 
any part of it, but what has mediately or im- 
mediately been derived as a pift from him, to 
be held upon feodal ſervices.” For, this being 
the real caſe in pure, original, proper feuds, 
other nations who adopted this ſyſtem were 
obliged to act upon the ſame ſuppolition, as a 
ſubſtruction and foundation of their new polity, 
though the fact was indeed far otherwiſe. And 
indeed by thus conſenting to the introduction 
of feodal tenures, our Engliſh anceſtors pro- 
bably meant no more than to put the kingdom 
in a ſtate of defence by a military ſyſtem ; and 
to oblige themſelves (in reſpect of their lands) 
to maintain the king's title and territories, with 
equal vigour and fealty, as they had received 
their lands from his bounty upon theſe expreſs 
conditions, as pure, proper, beneficiary feuda- 
tories, But, whatever their meaning was, the 
Norman interpreters, ſkilled in all the niceties 
of the feodal conſtitutions, and well under- 
ſtanding the import and extent of the feodal 
terms, gave a very different conſtruction to this 
proceeding ; and thereupon took a handle to 
introduce not only the rigorous doctrines which 
prevailed in the Duchy of Normandy, m_— 
| et 
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ſuch fruits and dependencies, ſuch hardſhips 
and ſervices, as wete never known to other na- 
tions; as if the Engliſh had in fact, as well as 
theory, owed every thing they had to the bounty 
of their ſovereign lord. 

Our anceſtors therefore, who were by no 


means beneficiaries, but had barely conſented to 
this fiction of tenure from the crown, as the 
baſis of a military diſcipline, with reaſon looked 


upon theſe deductions as grievous impoſitions, 
and arbitrary concluſions from principles that, 
as to them, had no foundation in truth. How- 
ever, this king, and his ſon William Rufus, kept 
up with a high hand all the rigours of the 


feodal doctrines : but their ſucceſtor, Henry I. 


found it expedient, when he ſet up his preten- 


ſions to the crown, to promiſe a reſtitution of 
the laws of king Edward the confeſſor, or an- 
tient Saxon ſyſtem ; and accordingly, in the 


firſt year of his reign, granted a charter, where- 


by he gave up the greater grievances, but ſtill 


reſerved the fiction of feodal tenure, for the 
ſame military purpoſes which engaged his father 
to introduce it, But this charter was gradually 
broke through, and the former grievances were 
revived and aggravated, by himſelf and ſuc- 
ceeding princes; till in the reign of king John 
they became ſo intolerable, that they occaſioned 
his barons, or principal feudatories to riſe up in 
arms againſt him : which at length produced 
the famous great charter at Runaing-mead, 
which, with ſome alterations, was confirmed 
by his ſon Henry III. And though its immu- 
nities (eſpecially as altered on its laſt edition by 
his ſon) are very greatly ſhort of thoſe granted 
by Henry I. it was juſtly efteemed at the time , 
| | | va 
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vaſt acquiſition to Engliſh liberty. Indeed, by 


the farther alteration of tenures that has ſince 
happened, many of theſe immunities may now 

appear, to a common obſerver, of much leſs 
conſequence than they really were when grant- 
ed : but this, properly conſidered, will ſhew, |# 
not that the acquiſitions under John were ſmal}, N 
but that thoſe under Charles were greater. And : 

from hence alſo ariſes another inference; that 

the liberties of Engliſhmen are not (as ſome ar- 

bitrary writers would repreſent them) mere in- 
fringements of the king's prerogative, extorted 
from our princes by taking advantage of their 
weakneſs ; but-a reftoration of that antient con- 

Nitution, of which our. anceſtors had been de- 
= frauded by the art and fineſſe of the Norman 
4 lawyers, rather than deprived by the force of 
| the Norman arms. 3 
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CHAP. v. 
F Kk a 
Tis beinouſneſs 


A ONTRIVED Fraud is itſelf a crime 
U of the deepeſt malignity, and of the moſt 
pernicious conſequences ; a fin which tends to 


 . deſtroy all human ſociety, all truſt and conf- 
e dence 
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dence among men, all juſtice and equity, which 
is the ſupport of the world, and without which 
no ſociety of mankind can ſubſiſt. And the 
breaking through this obligation by deliberate 
fraud, is, of all other ſins, one of the moſt 
open defiances of conſcience, and the moſt wile 
ful oppolition to right reaſon, that can be ima- 
gined; a ſin, for which a man can find no ex- 
cuſe, nor extenuation in his own mind; into 
the commiſſion of which he can be led by no 
error, by no wrong judgment, by no miſtaken 
opinion whatſoever; but he muſt of neceſſity, 
at leaſt for that time, have abandoned all true 
ſenſe of religion, and depend entirely upon the 
fact's not being diſcovered, ſor the concealment 
of his ſhame, Then, for a chriſtian, a man 
who profeſſes a pure and more holy religion ; a 
religion that commands not only common u- 
ſtice and equity, but ſingular love and good- 
will towards our neighbour ; and requires not 
only abſtinence from the unjuſt things of the 
world, but allo a contempt and indifference even 
for its innocent enjoyments; for a man who 
profeſſes ſuch a religion, to be guilty of a con- 
trived and deliberate fraud, which the conſcience 
even of a good heathen would abhor, this is 

greater aggravation of the crime. 


Clarke's Sermons 
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CHAP: 
FREE-THINKING. 


The various abuſes committed by the vulgar in this 
point, 


_ E publication of lord Bolingbroke's 


poſthumous works has given new life 


and ſpirit to Free-thinking. We ſeem at pre- 


ſent to be endeavouring to unlearn our cate- 


chiim, with all that we have been taught about 


religion, in order to mode] our faith to the fa- 
ſhion of his lordſhip's ſyſtem. We have now 
nothing to do, but to throw away our bibles, 
turn the churches into theatres, and rejoice t that 
an act of parliament now in force, gives us an 
opportunity of getting rid of the clergy by 


: tranſportation. 1] was in hopes the extraordinary 


price of theſe volumes would have confined 
their influence to perſons of quality, As they 


are placed above extreme indigence and abſo- 


Jute want of bread, their looſe notions would 
have carried them no farther than cheating at 


cards, or perhaps plundering their country: "but 


if theſe opinions ſpread among the vulgar, we 
mall be knocked down at noon-day in our ſtreets, 
and nothing will 89 torward but robberies and 
* 


The iaſtances I have lately ſeen of free- think- 


ing in the lower part of the world, make me 
feat, they are going to be as faſhionable and as 


wicked 
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wicked as their betters. I went the other night 
to the Robin Hood, where it is uſual for the 
advocates againſt religion to aſſemble and openly 
avow their infidelity. One of the queſtions ſor 
the night was, Whether lord Bolingbroke had 
not done greater ſervice to mankind by his 

writings, than the Apoſtles or Evangeliſts ?” As 
this Society is chiefly compoſed of lawyers 
clerks, petty tradeſmen, and the loweſt me- 
chanics, I was at firſt ſurprized at ſuch amaz- 
ing erudition among them. Toland, Tindal, 
= Collins, Chubb, and Mandeville, they ſeemed 
| to have got by heart. A ſhoe-maker harangued 
his five minutes upon the excellence of the te- 
nets maintained by lord Bolingbroke ; but I 
ſoon found that his reading had not been ex- 
tended beyond the Idea of a a Patriot King, which 
he had miſtaken for a glorious ſyſtem of Free- 
thinking. I could not help ſmiling at another 
of the company, who took pains to ſhew his 
diſbelief of the goſpel by unſainting the Apoſtles, 
and calling them by no other title than plain 
Paul or plain Peter. The proceedings of this 
Society have indeed almoſt induced me to wiſh 
that (like the Roman Catholicks) they were 
not permitted to Foun the bible, rather than they 
ſhould read it only to abuſe it. 

I have frequently heard many wiſe tradeſmen 
ſettling the moſt important articles of our faith 
over a pint of beer. A baker took occaiton from 
Canning's affair to maintain, in oppoſition to the 
ſcriptures, that man might live by bread alone, 
at leaſt that woman might; “ for elſe, ſaid he, 
how could the girl have been ſupported for a 
whole month by a 17 81 eruſts?“ In anſwer 

2 to 
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to this, a barber-ſurgeon ſet forth the improba- 
bility of that ſtory ; and thence inferred, that 
it was impoſſible for our Saviour to have faſted 


forty days in the wilderneſs. I lately heard a 
mid{hipman ſwear that the bible was all a lie: 
for he had failed round the world with lord An- 
ſon, and if there had been any Red Sea, he muſt 
have met with it. I know a bricklayer, who 
while he was working by line and rule, and 
carefully laying one brick upon another, would 


argue with a fellow-labourer that the world was 


O 


made by chance; and a cock, who thought 
more of his trade than his bible, ina diſpute 
concerning the miracles, made a pleaſant miſ- 


take about the nature of the firſt, and gravely 


aſked his entagoniſt what he thought of the Sup- 
per at Cana. 


This affectation of Free thinking al among the 
lower claſs of people, is at preſent happily « con- 
fined to the men. On Sundays, while the huſ— 
bands toping are at the al-honfe, the good women 
their wives think it their duty to go to church, 
ſay thcir prayers, bring home the text, and hear 
the children their catechiſm. But our polite la— 
dies are, | fear, in their lives and converſations 
little better than Free-thinkers. Going to 
church, ſince it is now no longer the faſhion 
to carry on inttigues there, is almoſt wholly 
laid afide : And I ver; ly believe, that nothing 
but another earthquake can fill the churches 


with people of quality. The fair ſex in general 


are too thoughtleſs to concern themſelves in 
deep enquitics into matters of religion. It is 
ſuſſicient, that they are taught to believe them- 


ſelves angels. It would therefore be an ill com- 


pliment, 
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pliment, while we talk of the heaven they be- 
ſtow, to perſuade them into the Mahometan 
notion, that they have no ſouls: though per- 
haps our fine gentlemen may imagine, that by 
convincing a lady that ſhe has no foul, the 
will be leſs ſcrupulous about tire diſpoſal of her 
body. | . | 5 

The ridiculous notions maintained by Free— 
thinkers in their writings, icarce deſerves a feri- 
ous refutation ; and perhaps the beſt method of 
anſwering them would be to [cleft from their 
works all the abſurd and impracticable notions. 
which they ſo ſtifly maintain in order to evade 
the belief of the Ch:iſtian religion. I ſhall 
here throw together a few of their principal te- 
nets, under the contradictory title of 


The UNBELIEVER% CREED. 
I BELIEVE that there is no God, but that 


matter is God, and God is matter; and that it 


ts no matter, whether there is,any God or no. 
] believe alſo, that the world was not made ; 
that the world made itſelf; that it had no be- 


ginning; that it will laſt forever, world with- 


out end, 


I believe that a man is a bealt, that the ſoul 
is the body, and the body is the foul ; and 


that after death there is neither body nor foul. 


believe that there is no religion ; that na- 
tural religion is the only religion ; and that all 


religion is unnatural, 


] believe not in Moſes ; I believe in the firſt 
philoſophy ; I believe not the Evangelifts ; I be- 
lieve in Chubb, Collins, Toland, Tindal, 

F 3 Morgan, 
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Morgan, Mandeville, Woolſton, Hobbes, Shafteſ- 


bury; I believe in lord Bolingbroke ; I be- 


lieve not St. Paul. 


believe not revelation ; I believe in tradi- 


tion; I believe in the Talmud; I believe in 


the Alcoran; I believe not the bible; I believe 
in Socrates ; I believe in, Confucius ; I believe 


ia Sanconiathon ; I believe in Mahomet ; 3 I be- 


lieve not in Chriſt. _- 
Laſtly, 1 believe i in all unbelief. 


Conunoiſſeur. 
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CHAP, VII. 
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S EC T. I. 

Net to be trufled. 


H E ſudden invaſion of an enemy over- 
throws ſuch as are not on their guard ; 
but they who foreſee the war, and prepare 


themſelves for it before it breaks out, ſtand with- 
out difficulty the firſt and the fierceſt onſet. I 


learned this important leſſon long ago, and ne- 
ver truſted to Fortune even while ſhe ſeemed to 
be at peace with me. The riches, the honours, 


the reputation, and all the advantages which 


her treacherous indulgence pound upon me, I 
placed 


ny + on 
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paced ſo, that ſhe might ſnatch them away 
without giving me any diſturbance. I kept a 
great interval between me and them. She 


bf took them, but ſhe could not tear them from 
me. No man ſuffers by bad fortune, but he 


who has been deceived by good. If we grow 
fond of her gifts, fancy that they belong to us, 
and are perpetually to remain with us; if we 
lean upon them, and expect to be conſidered 
for them ; we ſhall fink into all the bitterneſs 
of grief, as ſoon as theſe falſe and tranſitory be- 
nefits paſs away, as ſcon as our vain and childiſh 
minds, unfraught with ſolid pleaſures, become 
deſtitute even of thoſe which are imaginary, 
But, if we do not ſuffer ourſelves to be tranſported 
with proſperity, neither ſhall we be reduced by 
adverſity. Our fouls will be proof againſt the 

dangers of both theſe ſtates: and having ex- 
plored our ſtrength, we ſhall be ſure of it; for 
in the midit of felicity, we ſhall have tried how 


we can bear misfortune, 
Bolingbroke, 


CT. u. 
Her evils diſarmed by patience. 


BANISHMENT, with all its train of 
evils, is ſo far from being the cauſe of contempt, 
that he who bears up with an undaunted ſpirit 
againſt them, while ſo many are dejected by 
them, erects on his very misfortune a trophy 
to his honour : for ſuch is the frame and temper 
of our minds, that nothing ſtrikes us with 
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greater admiration than a man intrepid in the 


midſt of misfortunes, Of all ignominies, an 


ignominious death muſt be allowed to be the 
greateſt; and yet where is the blaſphemer who 
will preſume to defame the death of Socrates ? 
This ſaint entered the priſon with the ſame 


countenance with which he reduced thirty ty- 


rants, and he took oft ignominy from the place ; 
for how could it be deemed a piiſon when So— 
crates was there? Ariſtides was led to execu- 


tion in the ſame city; all thoſe who met the {ad_ 


proceſſion, caſt. their eyes to the ground, and 


with throbbing hearts bewailed, not the inno- 


cent man, vor herſelf, who was in him 
condemned. Yetthere was a wretch found, for 
monſters are ſometimes produced in contradic- 
tion to the ordinary rules of nature, who ſpit in 
his face as he paſſed along. Ariſtides wiped his 


cheek, ſmiled, turned to the magiſtrate, and 


faid, “ Admoniſh this man not to be ſo naſty 
for the future.” Oe Cds 88 
Ignominy then can take no hold on virtue; 
for virtue is in every condition the ſame, and 
challenges the ſame reſpect. We applaud the 
world when ſhe proſpers; and when ſhe falls in- 
to adverſity we applaud her. Like the temples 


of the Gods, ſhe is venerable even in her ruins, 
After this, muſt it not appear a degree of mad- 


neſs to defer one moment acquiring the only 


arms capable of defending us againſt attacks, 


which at every moment we are expoſed to! 
Our being miſerable, or not miſerable, wien 
we fall into misfortunes, depends on the man- 
ner in which we have enjoyed proſperity. 

5 | Bolingbroſße. 
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Dear SIR, 


OU muſt know I am in love with a very 
clever man, a Londoner; and as I want 
to know whether it 1s my fortune to have him, 
I have tricd all the tricks I can hear of for that 
purpoſe. J have ſeen him fevera] times in 
coftee-grounds with a ſword by his fide; and 
he was once at the bottom of a tea-cup in a 
coach and fix with two footmen behind it. I 
got up laſt May morning, and went into the 
felds to hear the cuckow ; and when I pulled 
off my left ſhoe, I found an hair in-it exactly 
the ſame colour with his. But I ſhall never 
forget what I did laſt Midſummer-Eve. I and 
my two ſiſters tried the Dumb Cake together: 
you muſt know, two muſt make if, two 
bake it, two break it, and the third put 
it under each of their pillows (but you mult not 
ſpeak a word all the time), and then you will 
dream of the man you are to have, This we 
. did; and to be ſure I did nothing all night but 
dream of Mr, Bloſſom. The ſame night ex- 
actly at twelve o'clock, I ſowed Hemp-ſeed in 
our back yard, and ſaid to myſelf, +* Hemp-leed 
I fow, Hemn-ſeed I hoe, And he that is my true 
love, come after me and mow.” Will you be- 
lieve me, I looked back, and ſaw him behind 


me, as plain as eyes could fee him. After that, I 
1 | took 
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took a clean ſhift, and wetted it, and turned 
it wrong-ſide out, and hung it to the fire 
upon the back of a chair; and very likely my 
ſweet-heart would have come and turned it right 
again, (for I heard his ſtep) but I was frighten- 
ed, and could not help ſpeaking, which broke 
the charm. I likewiſe {tuck up two Midſummer 
men, one for myſelf, and one for him. Now 
it his had died away, we ſhould never have come 
together; but I zſſure you his blowedand turned 
to mine. Our maid Betty tells me, that if I go 
backwards without ſpeaking a word into the gar- 
den upon Midſummer-Eve, and gather a roſe, 
and keep it in a clean ſheet of paper, without 
looking at it, till Chriſtmas-Day, it will be as freſh 
as in June; and if I then ſtick it in my boſom, 
he that is to be my huſband will come and take 
it out. If I am not married before the time 
comes about again, I will certainly d6 it; and 
only mind, if Mr. Bloſſom is not the man. 
I have tried a great many other fancies, and 
they have all turned out right, Whenever I go 
to lye in a ſtrange bed, I always tye my garter 
nine times round the bed poſt, and knit nine 
Enots init, and ſay to myſelf, “ This knotT knit, 
this knot I tye, To ſee my love as he goes by, 
In his apparel and array, As he walks in every 
day.” 1 di! fo laſt holidays at my uncle's; and to 
be ſure I jaw Mr. Bloſſom draw my curtains, 
and tuck up the cloaths at my bed's feet. Cou- 
un Debby was married a little while ago, and 
ſhe ſent n a piece of bride-cake to put under 
my pillow and I had the ſweeteſt dieam----I 
thought we were going toibe married together. I 
have, many is the time, taken great pains to pare 
an apple whole, and afterwards flung the peel 
over 
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over my head; and it always falls in the ſhape 

of the firſt letter of his ſirname or chriſtian name. 
I am ſure Mr. Bloſſom loves me, becauſe I ſtuck 
two of the kernels upon my forehead, while J 
thought upon bim and the lubberly ſquire my 
papa wants me to have. Mr. Bloſfom's kernel 
ſtuck on, but the other dropt off directly. 

Laſt Friday, Mr. Town, was Valentine's 
Day; and ['1] tell you what I did the night 
before, I got five bay leaves, and pinned four 
of them to the four corners of my pillow, and 
the fifth to the middle, and then, if I dreamt of 
my ſweetheart, Betty ſaid we ſhould be married 
before the year was out. But to make it more 
ſure, I boiled an egg hard, and took out the 
yolk, and filled it up with ſalt; and when I 
went to bed, eat it ſhell and all, without ſpeak- 
ing or drinking after it: and this was to have 
the ſame effect with the leaves. We alſo wrote 
our lovers names upon bits of paper, and rolled 
them up in clay, and put them into water; and 
the firtt that roſe up, was to be our Valentine, 
Would you think it? Mr. Bloſſom was my man: 
and I lay in bed and ſhut my eyes all the morn— 
Ing, till he came to our houſe; for I would not 
have ſeen another man before him for all the 
world. | 

Dear Mr. Town, if you know any other 
ways to try our fortune by, do put them in your 
paper. My mamma laughs at us, and ſays 
there is nothing in them; but I am ſure there 
is, for ſeveral miſſes at our boarding -ſchool have 
tried them, and they have all happened true : 


and I am ſure my own ſiſter Hetty, who died juſt 
F 6 before 
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before Chriſtmas, ſtood in the church porch laſt | 
Midſummer-Eve to ſee all that were to die that 


year in our pariſh ; and ſhe ſaw het own ap- 
parition, 


Your humble Servant, 


ARABELLA WII v. 


Conne ſeur. 


CEO HO nN e FOE, 
CHAP. IX. 
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Its uncertainty, 


IFE has no pleaſure higher or nobler than 
that of friendſhip, It is painful to conſider, 

that this ſublime enjoyment may be impaired or 
dctioyed by innumers ble cauſes, and that there 
is na human poſleſſion of WY the duration 15 
leſs certain. 
Many have talked, in very exalted language, 
of the perpetuity of friendſhip, of invincible 
conſtancy, and unalienable kindneſs ; and fome 
examples have been {een of men who have con- 
tinued faithful to their eatlieſt choice, and whoſe 
affection has predominated over changes of for- 
tune, and contrariecty of opinion. 


But 
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But theſe inſtances are memorable, becauſe 


they are rare. The friendſhip which is to be 


practiſed or expected by common mortals, muſt 


take its riſe from mutual pleaſure, and mutt end 


when the power ceaſes of delighting each other. 

Many accidents therefore may happen, by 
which the ardour of kindneſs will be abated, 
without criminal baſeneſs or contemptible in- 
conſtancy on either part. To give pleaſure is 
not always in our power; and little does he 
know himſelf, who believes that he can be al- 
ways able to receive it, 

Thoſe who would glad!y pale their days to- 
gether may be ſeparated by the different courſe 
of their affairs; and friendſhip, like love, is 
deſtroyed by long abſence, though it may be 


encreaſed by ſhort intermiffions. What we 


have miſſed long enough to want it, we value 
more when it is regained ; but that which has 
been loſt till it is forgotten, will be found at Jaſt 
with little gladneſs, and with ſti]! leſs, if a ſub- 
ſtitute has ſupplied the place. A man deprived 
of the companion to whom he uſed to open his 
boſom, and with whom he ſhared the hours of 
leiſure and merriment, feels the day at firſt 
hanging heavy on him; his difficulties opprefs, 


and his doubts diſtract him; he ſees time come 


and go without his wonted oratification, and all 
is ſadneſs within and ſolitude about him. But 
this uneaſineſs never laits long, neceſſity pro- 
duces expedients, new arnuſements are diſco- 
vered, and new converſation is admitted, _ 
No expectation is more frequently diſappoint- 
ed, than that which naturally ariſes in the mind, 


from the proſpect of meeting an old friend, after 
long 
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long ſeparation. We expect the attraction 
to be revived, and the coalition to be renewed; 
no man conſiders how much alteration time has 
made in himſelf, and very few enquire what ef- 
fe& it has had upon others. The firſt hour con- 
vinces, that the pleaſure, which they have for- 
merly enjoyed, is forever at an end ; different 
ſcenes have made different impreſſions, the opi- 
nions of both are changed, and that ſimilitude of 
manners and ſentiment is loſt, which confirmed 
them both in the approbation of themſelves. 

Friendſhip is often deſtroyed by oppoſition of 
intereſt, not only by the ponderous and viſible 
intereſt, which the deſire of wealth and great- 
neſs forms and maintains, but by a thouſand ſe- 
cret and flight competitions, ſcarcely known to 
the mind upon which they operate. There is 
ſcarcely any man without ſome favourite trifle 
which he values above greater attainments, ſome 
deſire of petty praiſe which he cannot patiently 
ſuffer to be fruftrated. This minute ambition 
is ſomctimes croſſed before it is known, and 
ſometimes defeated by wanton petulance ; but 
ſuch attacks are ſeldom made without the loſs 
of friendſhip ; for whoever has once found the 
vulnerable part will always be feared, and the 
reſentment will burn on in ſecret of which ſhame 
hinders the diſcovery. 

This, however, is a ſlow malignity, which 
a wiſe man will obviate as inconſiſtent with 
quiet, and a good man will repreis as contrary 
to virtue; but human happineſs is ſometimes 
violated by ſome more ſudden ſtrokes, 

A diſpute begun in jeſt, upon a ſubje& which 


a moment before was on both parts regarded 
with 
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with careleſs indifference, is continued by the 
deſire of conqueſt, till vanity kindles into rage, 
and oppoſition rankles into enmity. Againſt 
this haſty miſchief I know not what ſecurity can 
be obtained; men will be ſometimes ſurprized 
into quarrels, and though they might both ha- 
{ten to reconciliation, as ſoon as their tumult 
had ſubſided, yet two minds will ſeldom be 
found together, which can at once ſubdue their 
diſcontent, or immediately enjoy the ſweets of 
peace, without remembering the wounds of the 
cos. 

Friendſhip has other enemies. Suſpicion is 
always hardening the cautious, and diſguſt re- 
pelling the delicate. Very ſlender differences 
will ſometimes part thoſe whom long reciproca- 
tion of civility or beneficence has united. Lone- 
love and Ranger retired into the country to en- 
joy the company of each other, and returned in ſix 
weeks cold and petulant; Ranger's pleaſure was to 
walk in the fields, and Lenelove's to fit in a 
bower ; each had complied with the other in 
his turn, and each was angry thai compliance 

had been exated, 8 

The moſt fatal diſeaſe of friendſhip is gra- 
dual decay, or diſlike hourly encreaſed by cauſes 
too ſlender for complaint, and too numerous fof 
removal. Thoſe who are angry may be recon- 
ciled; thoſe who have been injured may receive 
a recompence ; but when the deſire of pleaſing 
and willingneſs to be pleaſed is ſilently diminiſh- 
ed, the renovation of friendſhip is hopeleſs ; as, 
when the vital powers fink into languor, there 
is no longer any uſe of the phyſician. 

Idler, No. 26. 
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CHAP. X. 
R ͤͤ 
Ser. 

A modern one, what ? 


HE Frolick formerly ſignified nothing 
more than a piece of innocent mirth and 
gaiety: but the modern ſenſe of the word is 
much more lively and ſpirited. The Mohocks, 
and the members of the Hell-Fire-Club, the 
heroes of the laſt generation, were the firſt who 
introduced elevated frolicks, and ſtruck out 
mighty good jokes from all kinds of violence 
and blaſphemy. The preſent race of Bucks 
commonly begin their irolick in a tavern, and 
end it in a round-houle ; and during the courſe 
of it practiſe ſeveral mighty pretty pleaſantries. 
There is a great deal of humour in what is 
called beating the rounds, that is, in plain En- 
gliſh, taking a tour of the principal bawdy- 
houſes: breaking lamps, and ſkirmiſhes! with 
watchmen are very good jeſts; and inſulting 
any dull ſober fools, that are quietly trudging, 
about their buſineſs, or a rape on a modeſt 
woman, are particularly facetious. Whatever 
is in violation of all decency and order, is an ex- 
quiſite piece of wit; and in ſhort, a frolick and 
Playing the devil bear the ſame explanation in 
a modern gloſſary. 


It 


Fs 
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It is ſurpriſing how much invention there 1s 
in theſe exploits, and how wine inſpires theſe 
entlemen with thoughts more extraordinary 
and ſublime, than any ſober man could ever 
have deviſed, I have known a whole company 


ſtart from their chairs, and begin tilting at each 


other merely for their diverſion. Another time 
theſe exalted geniuſſes have caſt lots which 
ſhould be thrown out of the window, and at 
another made a bonfire of their cloaths, and run 
naked into the ſtreets. I remember a little 
gentleman not above five feet high, who was 
reſolved, merely for the ſake of the frolick, tolie 


with the Tall Woman; but the joke ended in 


his receiving a ſound cudgelling from the hands 
of his Thaleftris. It was no longer ago than laſt 
winter, that a party of jovial Templars ſet out 
an hour or two after midnight on a voyage to 
Liſbon, in order to get good Port. They took. 
boat at the Temple ftairs, and prudently laid in 
by way of proviſions, a cold veniſon-paſty and 
two bottles of raſberry brandy ; but when 
they imagined they were juſt arrived at Graveſ- 
end, they found themſelves ſuddenly overſet 
in Chelſea-Reach, and very narrowly eſcaped 
being drowned. The moſt innocent frolicks 
of theſe men of humour are carried on in a li- 
terary way by advertiſements in the news- pa- 
pers, with which they often amuſe the town; 
and alarm us with bottle conjurers, and perſons 
who jump down their own throats. Sometimes 
they divert themſelves by impoſing on their ac- 
quaintance with fictious intrigues, and putting 
modeſt women to the bluſh by deſcribing them in 
the public papers. Once, I remember, it was the 
| frolick 
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frolick to call together all the wet nurſes, that 
wanted a place; at another time, to ſummon 
ſeveral old women to bring their male tabby 
cats, for which they were to expect a conſider- 
able price; and not long ago, by the proffer 
of a curacy, they drew all the poor parions to 
St. Paul's coffee-houſe, where the Bucks them 
ſelves ſat in another box to ſmoke their ruſty 
wigs and brown caſſocks. 

But the higheſt frolick, that can poſſibly be 
put in execution, is a genteel murder; ſuch as 


running a waterman through the body, knocking ; 
an old feeble watchman's brains out with his 


own ſtaff, or taking away the life of ſome regu- 


lar ſcoundrel, who has not ſpirit enough to 
whore and drink like a gentleman. The no- 


bleſt frolick of this kind I ever remember, hap- 


pened a few years ago at a country town. 
While a party of Bucks were making a riot at 
an inn, and toſſing the chairs and tables and 


looking-glaſſes into the ſtreet, the landlady was 


indiſcreet enough to come up ſtairs, and inter- 
rupt their merriment with her impertinent re- 


monſtrances; upon which they immediately 
threw her out of the window after her own fur- 


niture. News was ſoon brought of the poor 
woman's death; and the whole company looked 


upon it as a very droll accident, and gave orders 


that ſhe ſhould be charged in the bill. 
= C.onnoiſſeur. 
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SECT. u. 
Adepted ly the Ladies, 


OUR ladies of quality, who have at length 
adopted French manners with French faſhions, 
and thrown off all ſtarchneſs and reſerve with the 
ruffand the fardingale, are very fond of a frolick. 
] have, indeed, lately obſerved with great plea- 
ſure the commendable attempts of the other ſex 
to ſhake off the ſhackles of cuſtom; and I make 
no doubt, but alibertine lady will ſoon become a 
very common character. If their paſſion for 
gaming continues to encreaſe in the ſame pro. 
portion that it has for ſome time paſt, we ſhall 
very ſoon meet with abundance of ſharpers in 
petticoats; and it will be mentioned as a very fa- 
mil iar incident, that a party of female gamblers 
were ſeized by the conſtables at the gaming-table. 
I am alſo informed, that it is grown very common 
among the ladies to toaſt pretty fellows; and 
that they often amuſe themſelves with concert- 
ing ſchemes for an excellent frolick. A frolick 
is, indeed, the moſt convenient name in the 
world to veil an intrigue; and it 1s a very great 
| Pity, that huſbands and fathers ſhould ever ob- 
ject to it. I can ſee no harm inalady's going 
diſguiſed to mob it in the gallery at the play- 
houſe; and could not but ſmile at the pretty in- 
nocent wanton, who carried the joke ſo far as 
to accompany a ſtrange gentleman to a bagnio; 
but when ſhe came there, was ſurpriſed to find 
he was fond of a frolick as well as herſelf, and 
offered her violence. But I particularly admire 


the ſpirit of that lady, who had ſuch true _ 
| e Or 
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for a frolick, as to go with her gallant to the 


maſquerade, though ſhe knew he had no 
breeches under his domino. 
I moſt heartily congratulate the fine ladies and 


_ gentlemen of the age on the ſpirit with which 


they purſue their diverſions; and I look upon 
a bold frolick as the peculiar privilege of a per- 
fon of faſhion, The ladies undoubtedly fee a 
great deal of pleaſantry in an intrigue, and mi- 
mick the dreſs and manners of the courteſans 
very happily and facetiouſly; while the gentle- 
men, among many other new fancies, have mad: 
the old blunder ofthe Merry Andrew appear 9 
longer ridiculous, and are mightily pleaſed with 
the comical humours of a murder. The frolicks 
now in vogue will probably continue to be the 
amuſements of the polite world for a long time: 


but whenever the paſſion is about to vary, I beg 


leave to propoſe the frolick recommended, if J 
remember right, to the Dukeof Wharton by Dr. 


Swift. When you are tired of your other fio— 


& licks, I would have you take up the frolick of 


4c being good; and my word for it, you will 


& find it the moſt agreeable frolick you ever 
hs practiſed i in your life.” Connoiſſeur. 
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MONG Meartial's requiſites to happineſs 
is, Res non parta labore ſed relifta ; ** an 


eſtate not — <a induſtry, but left by i in- 
keritance 


Joy it. 
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heritance.“ It is neceſſary to the completion of 


every good, that it be timely obtained; for what- 
ever comes at the cloſe of life, will come too late 
to give much delight. Yet ail human happi- 
nels has its defects. Of what we do not 
gain for ourſelves we have only a faint and im- 
perfect fruition, becauſe we cannot compare the 


difference between want and poſſeſſion, or at leaſt 


can derive from it no conviction of our own 
abilities, nor any encreaſe of ſelt-eſfteem ; what 
we acquire by bravery or ſcience, by mental or 
corporal diligence, comes at laſt when we can- 
not communicate, and therefore cannot en- 
I'nus every period of life is obliged to borrow 
its happineſs from the time to come. In youth 
we have nothing paſt to entertain us, and in age, 
we derive little from retroſpect but hopeleſs 
ſorrow. Yet the future likewiie has its limits, 
which the imagination dreads to approach, but 
which we ſee to be not far diſtant, The loſs 
of our friends and companions, impreſſes hourly 
upon us the neceility of our own departure : we 
know that the ſchemes of man are quickly at an 


end, that we mult ſvon lie don in the grave with 


the forgotten multitudes of former ages, and 
yield our place to others, who, like us, thali be 
driven a while by hope or fear about the ſurface 
of the earth, aud then like us be loſt in the ſhades 
of death. 85 

Beyond this termination of our material exiſt- 
ence, we are therefore obliged to extend our 
hopes, and almoſt every man indulges his ima- 
glaativn with ſomething, which is not to 3 

| | ti 
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til! he has changed bis manner of being, 
Some amuſe themſelves with” entails and 
ſettlements, provide for the perpetuation of 
families and honours, or contrive to obviate the 
diſſipation of fortunes, which it has been their 
buſineſs to accumulate : Others, more refined or 
_ exalted, congratulate their own hearts upon the 
future extent of their reputation, the reverence 
of diſtant nations, and the * of unpreju- 
diced poſterity. 

They whoſe ſouls are ſo chained down to 
coffers and tenements, that they cannot conceive 
a ſtate in which they ſhall look upon them 
with leſs ſolicitude, are ſeldom attentive or 
flexible to arguments; but the votaries of fame 
are capable of reflection, and therefore may be 
called to reconſider the probability of their 
— 

Whether to be remembered in remote times 
be worthy of a wiſe man's wiſh, has not yet been 
ſatisfactorily decided; and indeed, to be long re- 
membered, can happen to ſo ſmall a number, 
that the bulk of mankind has very little intereſt 
in the queſtion. There is never room in the 
world for more than a certain quantity, or mea- 
ſure of renown. The neceſſary buſineſs of life, 
the immediate pleaſures or pains of every con- 
dition, leaves us not leiſure beyond a fixed 
proportion for contemplations which do not 
forcibly influence our preſent welfare. When 
this vacuity is filled, no characters can be admit- 
ted into the circulation of fame, but by occupy- 
ing the place of ſome that muſt be traced into 


| oblivion. The eye of the mind, like that of the 
body, 
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body, can only extend its view to new objects, 
by loſing ſight of thoſe which are now before it. 

Reputation is therefore a meteor which blazes 
a while and diſappears for ever; and if we ex- 


cept a few tranſcendent and invincible names, 


which no revolutions of opinion or length of 
time is able to ſuppreſs ; all thoſe that engage 


our thoughts, or diverſify our converſation, are 


every moment haſting to obſcurity, as new fa- 
vourites are adopted by faſhion. ger 

It is not therefore from this world that any 
ray of comfort can proceed, to cheer the gloom 
of the laſt hour. But futufity has ſtill its proſ- 
pes; there is yet happineſs in reſerve, which if 
we transfer our attention to it, will ſupport us 
in the pains of diſeaſe, and the languor of decay. 
This happineſs we may expect with confidence, 
becauſe it is out of the power of chance, and may 
be attained by all that ſincerely deſire and 
earneſtly purſue it. On this therefore every mind 
ought finally to reſt. Hope is the chief bleſſing 
of man, and that hope only is rational, of which 
we are certain that it cannot deceive us. 


Rambler, 
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A FRIEND of mine, who belongs to the 
Stamp-Office, acquaints me that the re- 
venue ariſing from the duty on cards and dice 


continues to increaſe every year; and that it 
now brings in near ſix times more than it did at 


firſt, This will not appear very wonderful, when 
we conſider, that gaming is now become rather 
the buſineſs than amuſement of our perſons of 


quality; and that they are more concerned 
about the tranſactions of the two clubs at 
White's, than the proceedings of both houſes of 
parliament. Thus it happens, that eſtates are 
now almoſt as frequently made over by whiſt 
and hazard, as by deeds and ſettlements ; and 
the chariots of many of our nobility may be ſaid 
(like Count Baſlet's in the play) “ to roll upon 
« the four aces.” - oO: 

This love of gaming has taken ſuch entire 
poſſeſſion of their ideas, that it infects their com- 
mon converſation. The management of a diſ- 
pute was formerly attempted by reaſon and ar- 
gument; but the new way of adjuſting all dit- 
ference in opinion is by the ſword or a wager : 
ſo that the only genteel method of diflenting 13 
to riſk a thouſand pounds, or take your chance 
of being run through the body. The ſtrange 
cuſtom of deciding every thing by a wager is 10 
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univerſal, that if (in imitation of S if) any body 
was to oubliſh a ſpec men of polite c nvertaticn, 
inſtead of old ſayings and trite repartees, he 
would in all probability fill his dialogues with 
little more than bet after bet, or now and then 
a calculation of the odds. 

W hite's, the preſent grand ſcene of theſe 
tran actions, was formerly diſtinguiſhed by gal- 
lantry and intrigue. During the publication of 
the Tatler, Sir Richard Steele thought proper 
to date all his love news from that quarter: 
but it would now be as abſurd to pretend to ga- 
ther any ſuch intelligence from White's, as to 
ſend to Batſon's for a lawyer, cr to the Rolls 
coftee-houle for a man-midwife, 

The gentlemen who now frequent this place, 
profeſs a kind of univerſal ſcepticiſm ; and as 
they look upon every thing as dubious, put the 
Hue upon a wager. There is nothing, however 
trivial or ridiculous, which is not capable of pro- 
ducing a bet. Many pounds have been Joſt 
upon the colour of a coach-horſe, an article in 
the news, or the change in the weather, The 
birth of a child has brought great advantages to 


perſons not in the leaſt related to the fem ily it 


was born in; and the breaking off a match has 
ailected many in their fortunes, beſides the par- 
ties immediately concerned. 

But the moſt extraordinary part of faſhion— 
able practice is, what in the gaming dislect is 


called pitting one man againff another; ; that ie, 


in plain Engliſh, wagering which of the iwo 
will live longeſt. In this manner, people of the 
molt oppoſite characters make up the ſubjact of 


a bet. A player perhaps is pitted againſt a duke, 
Vox. II. 8 an 
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an alderman againſt a biſhop, or a pimp with a 
privy- counſellor. There is ſcarce one rematk- 
able perſon, upon whole life there are not many 
tnouſand pounds depending; or one perſon of 
quality, whoſe death will not leave ſeveral of 
theſe kinds of mortgages upon his eſtate. The 
various Changes In the health of one, who is the 
ſubject of many bets, occaſion very ſerious re- 
fections in thoſe who have ventured Jarge ſums 
on his life and death. Thoſe, who would be 
gainers by his deceaſe, upon every ſlight indi(- 
poſition, watch all the ſtages of his illneſ, 

are as impatient for his death, as the undertaker 
who expects to have the care of his funeral; 

while the other fide are very ſolicitous about his 
recovery, fend every hour to know how he docs, 
and take as much care of him, as a clergyman's 
wife does of her huſband, who has no other for- 
tune than his living, I remember a man with 
the conſtitution of a porter, upon whoſe ſtrength 
very great odCs were laid; but when the per- 
ſon he was pitted againſt, was expected to dic 
every week, this man ſhot himſelf through the 


head, and the knowing ones wee tak ins in. 
Connoifjeur. 
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G6 1 rern 
Their characters. 


HE whole tribe of gameſters may be 
ranked under two divition:: Every man, 


who makes carding, dicing, and betting his 


daily practice, is either a Dupe or a Sharper; two 
characters equally the objects of envy and ad- 
miration. "I'ne dupe is generally a perſon of 
great fortune and weak inteliects, 


« Who will as tenderly be led by th' noſe, 
« As aſles are. | Shakeſpeare. 


He plays, not that he has any delight in cards 
and dice, but becau'e it is the faſhion; and 
if whiſt or hazard are propoſed, he will no more 
refuſe to make one at the table, then among 


N a ſet of hard drinkers he would object drinking 
bis glaſs in turn, becauſe he is not diy. 


There are ſome few inſtances of men of ſenſe, 


ds well as family and fortune, who have been 
| Gupes and bubbles. Such an unaccountable itch 
| of play has ſeized them, that they have ſacrificed 
| every thing to it, and have ſecmed wedded to 
| leven's the main, and the odd trick. There is 
not a more melancholy object than a gencleman 
| of ſenſe thus infatuated. He makes hiniſelf and 
| family a prey to a gang of villains more infa- 
mous than highwaymen; and perhaps when his 
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ruin is completed, he is glad to join with the 
very ſcoundtels that deſtroyed him, and live up- 
on the ſpoil of others, whom he can draw into 
the ſame follies that proved ſo fatal to himſelf, 

Here we may take a ſurvey of the character 
of a Sharper 3 ; and that he may have no room to 
complain of foul play, let us begin with his ex- 
ecllencies. You will perhaps be ſtartled, Mr, 
Town, when I mention the excellencies of a 
Sharper ; buta Gameſter, who makes a decent 
figure in the world, muſt be endued with many 
amiable qualities, which would undoubtedly ap— 
pear with great luſtre, were they not eclipſ. d 
by. the odious charafter affixed to his trade, In 
order to cerry on the common bulinels of his 
profetion, he muſt be a man of qu'ck and lively 
parts, attended with a ſtoical calmneſs of tem- 
per, and a conſtant preſence of mind. He muſt 
imile at the loſs of thouſands; and is not to be 
diſcompoſed, tho” ruin ſtares him in the face. As 
he is to live among the great, he muſt not wait 
politeneſs and H dil ; he mult be ſubmiltye, 
but not ſervile; he muit be maſter of an inge- 
nuous liberal 1 and have a ſeeming openneſo of 
behaviour. 

Tbeſe muſt be the chief accompliſhments of 
our hero: but left I ſhould be accuſed cf giving 


too favourible a likeneſs of him, now we have | 
ſeen his outlide, let us take a view of his heart. | 
There we mall find avarice the main- ſpring tht ; 
moves the whole machine. Every Gamefter i : 
eaten up with avarice; and when this paſſion !s f 
in full force, it is more ſtrongly predom! inert f 


than any other. It conquers even Juſt; a0 
conquers it more effectually than age. At fix! 
we 100K at a fine woman with pleaſure, bu 
F 
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when cards and dice have engroſſed our atten- 
tion, women and all their charms are ſlighted at 
five and twenty. A thorouzh gameſter renoun- 
ces Venus and Cupid for Plutus and Ames-ace, 
and owns no miſtreſs of his heart except the 
queen of Trumps. His inſatiable 3 can 
only be gratified by hy pocriſy; fo that all tho e 
ſpecious virtues already mentioned, and which, 
if real, might be turned to the benefit of man- 
kind, muſt be directed in a gameſter towards 
the deflruction of his ſellow- creatures. His quick 


ard lively parts ſerve only to inſtruct and aſhit 


him in the molt dexterous method of packing the 


cards and cogging the dice; his fortitude, which 
enables him to loſe thouſands without emotion, 
muſt often be practiſed againſt the ſtings and te- 
proaches of his own conſcience, and his ſiberal de- 
portment and affected apeaneſs i is a ſpecious vet] 


to recommend and conceal. the blackeſt villatuy. 


It is now neceſſary to take a lecond ſurvey 
of his heart; and as we have ſcen its vices, let 
us conſider its miſeries. The covetous man 
who has not ſufficient courage or inclination to 
encreaſe his fortune by bets, "cards: or dice, but 


is contented to board up thouſands by thefts laſs 


public, or by cheats leis liable to uncertainty, 


lives in a ſtate of perpetual ſuſpicion and terror; 


but the avaricious fears of the Gameſter are infi- 
nitely greater, He is conſtanily to wear a maſt ; 
and like Monſieur St. Croix, cadje/ter to that 
famous empoiſonneuſe, Maca ne Brinvillier, if 
his maſk falls off, he runs the hazard of being 
ſuffocated by the fench of his own poiſons. 1 
have ſeen ſome examples of this fart not mar. 
years ago at White's. Iam uncertain whether the 
wretches are ſtill alive; but if they are, th: y 
G 3 breathe 
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breathe like toads under ground, crawling a- 
midſt old walls, and paths Jong fince urfre- 
quented. 
But ſuppoſing that the Sharper's hypocriſy te- 
mains undetected, in what a flate of mind mult 
that men be, whoſe fortune depends upon the 
inſincerity of his heart, the difingenuity of his 
behaviour, and the falſe bias of his dice? What 
ſenſations muſt be ſuppreſs, when he is obliged 
to linile, although he is provoked ; when he 
muſt look ferene in the height of deſpair ; ; and 
when he mult act the {toic, without the conto- 
lation of one virtuous ſentiment, or one moral 
principle. How unhappy muſt he be even in that 
ftituation from which he hopes to reap moſt be- 
| nefit; I mean amidſt ſtars, garters, and the va- 
rious herds of nobility? Their lordſhips are not 
always in a humour for play: they chuſe to 
laugh; they chuſe to joke; in the mean 
while our hero muſt patiently await the good 
hour, and muſt not only join in the laugh, and 
applaud the joke, but muſt humour every turn 
and caprice to which that ſet of ſpoiled children, 
called bucks of quality, are liable, Surely his 
brother Thicket's employment, of fauntering on 
horſeback in the wind and rain till the Reading 
coach paſſes through Smallberry-green, is the 
more eligible, and no leis honeſt occupation. 
The Sharper has alſo frequently the mo; titi- 
cation of being thwarted in his deſigns. Oppor- 
tunities of fraud will not for ever preſent them 
ſelves, The falſe die cannot be conſtantly 
duced, nor the packed cards always bepro- 
Placed upon the table. It is then our Gameſter 
1s in the greateſt danger, But even then, when 


he is in the power of fortune, ne” has nothing 
but 


JJ © 


but mere luck and fair play on his ſide, he 
muſt tiand the brunt, and perhaps give away 
his laſt guinea, as coolly as he would lend a no- 
bleman a thilling. 

Our hero is now going off the ſtage, and his 
cataſtrophe is very tragical. The next news ue 
hear of him is his death, atchieved by bis oun 
hand, and with his own piſtol, An 1aquett is 
bribed, he is buried at mii-nlght, and forgotten 
before ſun-rile, 

Theſe two pourtraits of a Sharper, wherein I 
have endeavoured to ſhew different likeneſles 
in the fame man, puts me in mind of an old 
print, which I remember at Oxford, of Count 
Guiſcard. At firſt ſight he was exhibited in a full 
bottom wig, an hat and feather, embroidered 


 Ccloaths, diamond buttons, and the ful court 


dreſs of thoſe days; but by pulling a ftiing the 
folds of the paper were ſhifted, the face only re- 
mained, a new body came forward, and Count 


3 Guild appeared to be a Devil. 
| Connoiſſeur. 
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III. 
GE LA S1M US 
i character. 
GIs M Us paſſed the firſt part of 


his life in academical privacy and rural re- 
tirement z without any other converſation than 


G4 = that 


„„ 


that of ſcholars, grave, ſtudious, and abſtratte} 


as himſelf, He cultivated the mathematical 


2able diligence, diſcovered 
many uſeful tzeorems, diſcuſſed with great accu- 


ſciences with indefatio 


- racy the reſittance of fluids, and, though his 
priority was not generally acknowledged, was 


the fuſt who fully explained all the properties 
of the Catenarian curve, | | | 
Learning, when it riſes to eminence, will be 
obſerved in time, whatever miſts may happen 
to ſurround it. Gclaſimus, in his forty- ninth 


year, being diſtinguiſhed by thoſe who have 


the rewards of knowledge in their hands, was 


called out of his obſcurity to diſplay his acquiſi- 
tions for the .honour of his country, and add 


dignity by his preſence to philoſophical aſſem- 


blies. As he did not ſuſpect his unfitneſs for 
common affairs, he felt no reluctance to obey 


the invitation, and what he did not feel he had 


yet too much honeſty to feign. He entered into 


the world as a larger and more populous college, 
where his performances would be more public, 


and his renown further extended; and imagined 


that he ſhould find his reputation univerſally 


prevalent, and the influence of learning every 


where the ſame. De 
His merit introduced him to ſplendid tadles 


and elegant acquaintance, but he did not find 


himſelf always qualified to join in the conver- 
ſation, He was diſtreſſed by civilities, which 
he knew not to repay, and entangled in many 
ceremonial perplexities, from which his books 
and diagrams could not extricate him, He was 


ſometimes unluckily engaged in diſputes with 
ladies, with whom algebraick axioms had no 


great weight; and ſaw many whole favour and eſ- 
| 8 teem 
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teem he could not but deſire, to whom he was very 
little recommended by his theories of the tides, 
or his approximations to the quadrature of the 
circle. 

Gelaſimus did not want penetration to diſco- 
ver that no charm was more generally i rreſiſti— 
ble than that of eaſy facetiouſneſs and flowing 
hilarity, He (aw that diverſion was more fre- 
quently welcome than improvement, that au- 
thority and feriouſne!s were rather feared than 
loved, and that the grave ſcholar was a kind of 
imperious ally, haſtily diſmiſſed when his aſfilt- 
ance was no longer neceſlary. He therefore 
came to a ſudden reſolution of throwing off 
thoſe cumbrous ornaments of learning, which, 
2> heimagined, hindered his reception, and com- 
menced a man of wit and jocularity. Utterly 
unacquainted with every topic of meriiment, ig- 
norant of the modes and follies, the vices and 
virtues of mankind, and unfurniſhed with any 
i !eas but ſuch as Pappus and Archimedes had 
given him, he began to filence all enquiries 
with a jeſt inſtead of a ſolution, extended his 
fry with a grin, which he miſtook for a ſmile, 
and in the place of a ſcientifick diſcourſe, re- 
tailed in a new language formed between the 
college and the tavern, the intelligence of the 
news- paper. 

Laughter, he knew, was a token of alacrity, 
and, therefore, whatever he ſaid or heard, he 
was careful not to fail in that great duty of a wit. 
f he aſked or told the hour of the day, if he 
comp!ained of heat or cold, ftirred the fire, or 
hiled a glaſs, removed his chair or ſnuffed a can- 
dle, he always found ſome occaſion to laugh. 


The jeſt was, indeed, generally a ſecret to all 
5 but 
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but himſelf; but his habitual confidence in his 


own diſcernment, hindered him from ſuſpecting 
any weakneſs or miſtake. He wondered that 
his wit was fo little underſtood, but expected 
that his audience would comprehend it by de- 
grees, and perſiſted al] his life to ſhew by groſs 
buft,onery, how little the ſtrongeſt facultics 
can perform beyond the limits of their own 
province. _ Rambler, 
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F CONSIDER a generous mind as the 

nobleſt work of the creation, and am per- 
ſuaced, wherever it reſides, no rea] merit can 
be wanting. It is, perhaps, the moſt fingu- 
Jar of all the moral endowments : I am ſure at 
leaſt, it is often imputed where it cannot juſtlu 
be claimed. The meaneſt ſelf love, under ſome 


refined diſguiſe, frequently paſſes upon common 


obſervers tor this godlike principle; and I have 
known many a popular action attributed to thts 


motive, when it flowed from no higher a ſource 


than the ſuggeſtions of concealed vanity. Goud- 
nature, as it has many features in common 
with this virtue, is uſually miſtaken for it: the 
former, however, is but the effect, poſſibly, of 

a bappy 
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a happy diſpoſition of the animal ſtructure, or, 
as Dryden ſomewhere calls it, of a certain 
ce milkineſs of blood;” whereas the latter is 
ſeated in the mind, and can never ſubſiſt where 
good ſenſe and enlarged ſentiments have no ex- 
iſtence. It is entirely founded, indeed, upon 


Juſtneſs of thought : which, perhaps, is the rea- 


ſon this virtue is ſo little the charaQeriftic of 
mankind in general, A man, whoſe mind 18 
warped by the ſelfiſh paſſions, or contracted by 
the narrow prejudices of ſects or parties; if he 
does not want honeſty, muſt undoubtedly want 
underſtanding. The ſame clouds that darken 
his intellectual views, obſtruct his moral ones; 
and his genetofity is extremely circumſcribed, 
becauſe his reaſon is exceedingly limited. 

It is the diſtinguiſhing pre-eminence of the 
chriſtian ſyſtem, that it cheriſhes this elevated 
principle in one of its nobleſt exertions. For- 
eivencls of injuries, I confeſs indeed, has been 


inculcated by ſeveral of the heathen moraliſts ; 


but it never entered into the eſtabliſhed ordinan- 
ces of any religion, till it had the ſanction of tire 
great Author of ours. I have often, however, 
wondered that the antients, who raiſed ſo many 
virtues and affections of the mind into divini— 
ties, ſhould never have given a place in their 
tempies to Generoſity; unleſs, perhaps, they 
included it under the notion of fides or Hands. 
But ſurely ſhe might reaſonably have claimed a 
leparate altar, and ſuperior rites. A princip'e 
of honor may reſtrain a man from counteraRt- 
ing the focial ties, who yet has nothing of that 
active flame of generoſity, which is t 
powerful to be conhined within the humbler 


boundaries of mere negative duties. True pene- 
* by . 
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roſity riſes above the ordinary rules of ſocial con- 
duct, and flows with much too full a ſtream to 
be comprehended within the preciſe marks of 
formal precepts. It is a vigorous principle in 
the ſoul, which opens and expands all her vir- 
tues far beyond thoſe which are only the forced 
and unnatural productions of a timid obedience. 

The man who is influenced ſingly by motives of 
the latter kind, aims no higher than at certain 
authoritative ſtandards, without ever attempting 
to reach thoſe glorious elevations, which con- 
ſtitute the only true heroiſm of the ſocial cha- 
ractcr, Religion, without this ſovereign prin- 
ciple, degenerates into flaviſh fear, and wiſdom 
into a ſpecious cunning 3 learning is but the a- 
varice of the mind, and wit its more pleaſing 
kind of madneſs. In a word, generoſity ſanc- 
tifics every paſſion, and adds grace to every ac- 
quiſition of the ſoul; and if it does not neceſ- 
farily include, at Jeatt it reflects a luſtre upon 
the whole circle of moral and intellectual qua- 
ies. | Fitzoſborne's Letters, 


1 
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. I. 
Nor my ure 


M A N's genius is always, in the begin- 
ning of his life, as much unknenn to him- 
ſelf as to others; and 'tis only after frequent 
trials, attended with ſucceſs, that he dares 
think himſelf equal to thoſe undertakings, in 
which they who have ſucceeded, have fixed the 
admiration of mankind. If his own nation be 
already poſſeſt of many models of eloquence, he 
naturally compares his own juvenile exerciſes 
with theſe; and being ſenſible of the infinite 
diſproportion betwixt them, is diſcouraged from 
any farther attempts, and never aims at a rival- 
ſhip with thoſe authors whom he ſo much ad- 
mires, A noble emulation is the ſource of 
every excellence. Admiration and modeſty na- 
turally extinguiſh this emulation; and no one 
is ſo liable to an exceſs of admiration and mo- 
deſty as a truly great genius. 
Next to emulation, the greateſt encourager 
of the noble arts is praiſe and glory. A writer 
is animated with new force, when he hears the 


2 


applauſes of the world for his former produc- 


tions; and being rouzed by ſuch a motive, he 
oftens reaches a pitch of perfection, which is 
equally 


r 


equally ſurpriſing to himſel fand to his readers. But 
when the poſts of honour are already occupied, 
his firſt attempts are but coldly received by the 
public; being compared to productions which 
are both in themſelves more excellent, and 
have already the advantage of an eſtabliſhed re- 
pulation. Were Moliere and Corncille to bring 
upon the ſtage at preſent their early productions, 
which were formerly ſo well received, it would 
diſcourage thoſe young poets, to ſee the indiffe- 
rence and diſdain of the Public, The igno- 
rance of the age alone could have given admiſ- 
ſion to the Prince of Tyre; but *tis to that we 
owe the Moor : had Every Man in his Humouc 
rejected, we had never ſeen Volpane. 
. 7 Hume's Eſſays. 


SECT. #4. 
Genius is nothing without experience. 


HOW great ſoever a Genius may be, and 
how much ſoever he may acquire new light 
and heat, as he proceeds in his rapid courſe, 
certain it is, that he will never ſhine with the 
full luſtre, nor ſhed the full influence he is ca- 
pable of, unleſs to his own experience he adds 
the experience of other men and other ages. 
Genius, without the improvement at leaſt of 
experience, 1s what comets once were thought 
to be, a blazing meteor, irregular in his courſe, 

and dangerous in his approach, of no uſe to any 
ſyſtem, and able to deſtroy any. Bolingbroke. 


SECT. 
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r. it, 


The advantages and diſadvantages of poſſeſſing it 
conſidered, 


THE natural advantages of genius, and a 
ſuperior underſtanding, are extremely obvious, 
One unacquainted with the real ſtate of human 
affairs, would never doubt of their {ecuring to 
their poſſeſſors the moſt honourable and impor- 
tant ſtations among mankind, nor ſuſpect that 
they could ever fail to place them at the 
head of all the uſeful arts and profeſſions. —If he 
were told this was not the cafe, he would con- 
clude it muſt be owing to the folly or wicked- 
neſs of mankind, or ſome unhappy concurrence 
of accidents, that ſuch men were deprived of 
their natural ſtations and rank in life, —But in 
fact it is owing to none of theſe cauſes. A ſu- 
periour degree of reaſon and underſtanding is 
not found to qualify a man either for being a 
more uſeful member of ſociety, or more happy 
in himſelf, — Theſe talents are uſually diſſipated 
in ſuch a way, as renders them of no account, 
either to the public or the poſſeſſor.— This waſte 
of genius exhibits a moſt aſtoniſhing and me- 
lancholy proſpea. A large library gives a full 
view of it. Among the multitude of books of 
which it is compoſed, how few engage any one's 
attention? Such as are addreſſed to the heart 
and imagination, ſuch as paint life and man— 
ners in juſt colours and interefling ſituations, 
and the very few that give genuine deſcriptions 
of nature in any of her forms, are read and ad- 


mired. But the far more numerous volumes, 
productions 
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productions of the intellectual powers, profound 
ſyſtems and diſquiſitions of philoſophy and theo- 
logy, are neglected and deſpiſed, and remain 
only as monuments of the pride and impotency 
ol human underſtanding, Vet many of the in- 
ventors of theſe ſyſtems diſcover the greateſt a- 
cuteneſs and depth of genius, half of which ex- 
erted on any of the uſeful or elegant arts of life, 
would have rendered their names immortal. — 
But it has ever been the misfortune of philoſo- 
phical genius to graſp at objects which Provi- 
dence has placed beyond its reach, and to aſcend 
to general principles and to build ſyſtems, with- 
out that previous large collection and proper ar- 
rangement of facts, which alone can give them 
a ſolid foundation. —Notwithſtanding this was 
pointed out by lord Bacon in the fulleſt and 
cleareſt manner, yet no attempts have been 
made to cultivate any one branch of uſeful phi- 
loſophy upon his plan, except by Sir Iſaac New. 
ton, Mr, Boyle, and a few others, founders of 
the Royal Society.—Genius is naturally impa- 
tient of re{traint, keen and impetuous in its pur- 
ſuits; it delights therefore in building with ma- 
terials which the mind contains within itſelf, or 
ſuch as the imagination can create at pleaſure. 
But the materials, requiſite for the improve- 
( ment of any uſeful art or ſcience, muſt all be 
| collected from without, by ſuch flow and patient 
obſervation, as little ſuits the vivacity of genius, 
and generally requires more bodily activity than 
! is uſually found among philoſophers. Almoſt 


the only pure productions of the underſtanding 
that have continued to command reſpect, are 
i thoſe of abſtract mathematics. "Theſe will al- 


ik ways be valuable, independent of their applica» 
| tion 
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tion to the uſeful arts. The exerciſe they give 
to the invention, and the agteeable ſurpriſe they 
excite in the mind, by exhibiting unexpected 
relations of- figures and quantity, are of them- 
ſelves natural ſources of pleaſure. This is the 
only ſcience, the principles of which the philo- 
ſopher carries in his own mind; infallible prin- 
ciples to which he can ſafely truſt, 

Though men of genius cannot bear the fet- 
ters of method and ſyſtem, yet they are the only 
proper people to plan them out, The genius 
to lead and direct in philoſophy is diſtinct from, 
and almoſt incompatible with, the genius to 
execute. Lord Bacon was a remarkable inſtance 
of this. He brought the ſyſtematic method 
of the ſchoolmen, which was founded on meta- 
phyfical and often nominal ſubtleties, into de- 
ſerved contempt, and laid down a method of 
inveſtigation founded on thejuſteſt and moſt en- 
larged views of nature, but which neither him- 
ſelf nor ſucceeding philoſophers have choſen to 
put in ſtrict execution, For the reaſons above 
mentioned, it will be found that ſcarcely any 
of the uſeful arts of life owe their improve- 
ments to philoſophers, They have been prin- 
cipally obliged to accidental diſcoveries, or to 
the happy natural ſagacity of their private practi- 
tioners, unacquainted with and undebauched by 
philoſophy. —This has in a particular manner 
been the fate of medicine, the moſt uſeful of all 
thoſe arts. If by medicine be meant the art of 
preſerving health, and reſtoring it when loſt, 
any man of ſenſe and candor, who has been re- 
Eularly bred to it, will own that his time has 
been moſtly taken up with enquires into branches 
of learning, which upon trial he finds utterly 

uſcleſs 


nd 


uſeleſs to the main ends of his profeſſion, or 


waſted in reading uſeleſs theories and volumi— 
nous explanations and commentaries on thele 
theories; and will ingenuouſly acknowledge, 
that every thing uſeful, which he ever learned 
from books in the caries of many years ſtudy, 
might be taught to any man of common ſenſe 
and attention in almoſt as many months, and 
that two years experience is worth all his libra- 
ry —Medicine in reality owes more to that illi- 
terate enthuſiaſt aces! fo us, than to all the phy- 
ſicians who have wrote ſince the days of Hippo- 
crates, if we except Dr. Sydenham, who owes 


his reputation entirely to a great natural ſaga- 


city in making obſervations, and a ſtill more 
uncommon candor in relating them, What 
little medical philoſophy he had, which was as 
good as his time afforded, ſerved only to warp 
his genius and render his writings more per- 
-plexed and tireſome. 


But what ſhews in the ſtrongeſt light at what 


an aweful diſtance philoſophers have uſually 
kept from enquiries of general utility to man- 


kind, is, that agriculture, as a ſcience, is yet 


only in its infancy. A mzthematician or philo- 
ſopher, if he happens to poſſeſs a farm, does 
not underſtand the conſtruction of his cart or 
plough ſo well as the fellow who drives them, 
nor is he ſo well acquainted with the method 


of cultivating his ground to the greateſt advan- 


ta 

1 contributes more to deprive the 
world of the fruits of great parts, than that paſ- 
ſion for univerſal knowledge, ſo conſtantly an- 
nexed to thoſe who poſſeſs them. By means of 


this the flame of genius is waſted i in che c _ la- 
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bour of accumulating promiſcuous or uſeleſs fas, 
while it might have enlightened the moſt uſeful 
a'ts by concentrating its force upon one object, 
N >thing more effectually checks this diſſipation 
of genius, than the honeſt Jove of fame, which 


prompts a man to appear in the world as an au- 


thor. This neceſſarily circumſcribes his excur- 
ions, and determines the force of his genius into 
one point. This likewiſe reſcues him from that 
uſual abuſe and proſtitution of fine parts, the 
walting of the greateſt part of his time in read- 
ing, waich is entirely the effect of lazineſs. 
Here the mind is in a great meaſure paſſive, and 
becomes ſurfeited with knowledge which it ne- 
ver digeſts: the memory is burdened with a 
load of nonſenſe and impertinence, while the 
powers of genius and invention languiſh for 
want of exerciſe. 1 
Having obſerved the little conſequence that 
2 great underſtanding is generally of to the pub- 
lic, let us next conſider the effect it has in pro- 
moting the happineſs of the individual. It is 
very evident that thoſe who devote moſt of their 
time to the exerciſes of the underſtanding, are 
far ſrom being the happieſt men. —T hey enjoy 


indeed the pleaſure arifing from the purſuit and 


diſcovery of truth. —Perhaps too the vanity ari- 
ſing from a conſciouſneſs of ſuperior talents 
makes no inconſiderable part of their happineſs. 
—But there are many natural ſources of pleaſure 
from which they are in a great meaſure cut off, 
—All the public and ſocial affections, in com- 
mon with every taſte natural to the human 
mind, if they are not properly exerciſed, grow 
languid, —People who devote moſt of their time 
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to the cultivation of their underſtandings, muſt 
of courſe live retired and abſtracted from the 
world. The ſocial affections {theſe great ſources 
of happineſs) have therefore no play, and con- 
ſequently loſe their natural warmth and vigour. 
The private and ſelfiſh, affections, however are 
not propottionably reduced. Envy and jealou- 
ſy, the molt tormenting of all paſſions, prevail 
remarkably among this rank of men. 

When abſtraction from company is carried 
far, it occaſions great ignorance of life and man- 
ners, and neceſſarily deprives a man of all thoſe 
little accompliſhments and graces which are eſ— 
ſential to poliſhed and elegant ſociety, and which 
can only be acquired by mixing with the world, 
—— I he want of theſe is often an inſuperable bar 
to the adyancement of; peiſons of merit, and 
proves therefore a frequent ſource of their diſ- 
guſt to the world, and conſequently to them- 
ſelves; for no man can be bappy in himſelf, 
who thinks ill of every one around him. —T he 
general complaint of the neglect of merit does 
not ſeem to be well founded. —[t is unreaſon- 
able for any man, who lives detached from ſo- 
ciety, to complain that his merit is neglected, 
when he never has made it known. The na- 
tural reward of mere genius, is the efteem of 
thoſe who know and are judges of it, This re- 
ward is never with-held, — There is a like un- 
reaſonable complaint that little regard is com- 
monly paid to good qualities of the heart, But 
it ſhould be conſidered, that the world cannot 
ſee into the heart, and can therefore only judge 
of its goodneſs by viſible effects. There is 2 
natural and proper expreſſion of good affections, 
which ought always to accompany them, and 
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in which true politeneſs principaily conſiſts, 
This expreſſion may be counterfeited, and ſo 
may obtain the reward due to genuine virtue; 
but where this natural index of a worthy cha- | 
racter is wanting, or where there is an out- k 
ward expreſſion of bad diſpoſitions, the world 
cannot be blamed for judging from ſuch appear- 
ances. 
Bad health is another common attendant on 
great parts, when theſe parts ace exerted, as is 
uſualiy the caſe, rather in a ſpeculative than ac- 
tive life. —!t is obferved that great — 
and vivacity of genius is commonly attended 
with a remarkably delicacy of conſtitution, and 
a peculiar ſenſibility of the nervous ſyſtem, and 
| that thoſe, who poſſeſs it, ſeldom arrive at old 
age. —4A ſedentary ſtudious life greatly increaſes 
| this natural weakneſs of conſtitution, and brings 
on that train of nervous complaints and low ſpi- 


| Tits, which render life a burden to the poſſeſſor 
g | and uſeleſs to the public. Nothing can effec- 
„ tualiy prevent this but activity, regular exerciſe, 
8 and frequent relaxations of the mind from thoſe 
1 Keen purſuits it is uſually engaged in.— Loo aſ- 
. ſiduous an exertion of the mind on any particu- 
. lar ſubject, not only ruins the health, but im- 
of pairs the genius itſelf; whereas, if the mind 
e- be properly unbent by amuſements, it always 
a- returns to its favourite object with double vi- 
5 gour. 

Io But one of the principal misfortunes of a great 
ot | underſtanding, when exerted in a ſpeculative 
2: | rather than an active ſphere, is its tendency to 
© | lead the mind into too deep a ſenſe of its own 
ne, | Weakneſs and limited capacity.—It looks into 
nd ! natute with too piercing an eye, diſcovers every 


in where 
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where difficulties never ſuſpected by a common 
underſtanding, and finds its progreſs ſtopt by 
obſtacles that appear infurmountable. This na- 
turally produces a gloomy and forlorn ſcepticiſm, 
which poiſons the chearfulneſs of the temper, 


and by the hopeleſs proſpect it gives of improve- 
ment, becomes the bane of ſcience and activity. 
This ſceptical ſpirit, when carried into life, 
renders men of the beſt underſtanding unfit for 


buſineſs. When they examine with tie greateſt 
accuracy all the poſhble conſequences of a ſtep 

they are to make in life, they diſcover ſo many 
difficulties and chances againſt them, which 
ever way they go, that they become flow and 


fluctuating in their reſolutions, and undeter- 
mined in their conduct. But as the buſineſs of 


life is only a conjectural art, in which there is no 
guarding againſt all poſſible contingencies, a 
man that would be uſeful to the public or to 
himſelf, muſt acquire a quickneſs in perceiving 


where che greateſt probability of good lies, muſt 


be deciſive in his reſolutions, ſteady and fearleſs 
in putting them in execution. 

We ſhall mention, in the laſt place, among 
the inconveniences attendant on ſuperior parts, 
that ſolitude in which they place a perſon on 
whom they are beſtowed, even in the midſt of 


ſociety. 


Condemned in buſineſs or in arts to drudge, 
Without a ſecond, and without a judge. Pore. 


To the few, who are judges of his abilities, 
he is an object of jealouſy and envy. The bulk 
of mankind conſider him with that awe and dii- 
tant regard that is inconſiſtent with confidence 


and * They will never unboſom 
themſelves 
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themſelves to one they are afraid of, nor Jay 
open their weakneſs to one they think has none 
of his own. For this reaſon we commonly 
find men of genius have the greateſt real affec- 
tion and friendſhip for ſuch as are very much 
their interiors in point of underſtanding ; good- 


natuted, unobſerving people, with whom they 


can indulge all their peculiarities and weak- 
neſſes without reſerve, Men of great abilities 


therefore who prefer the ſweets of ſocial life and 


private friendſhip to the vanity of being ad- 


wired, muſt carefully conceal their ſuperiority, 


and bring themſelves down to the level of thoſe 
they converſe with, Neither mult this ſeem 


to be the effect of a deſigned condeſcenſion; 


for this is ſtill more mortifying to human pride 
than the other. 


Dr. Gregory's Comparative View of \the Faculties 


of Men with thoſe of Animals. 


FF 
CHAP. VL 
„ 

An Opinion concerning them. 


T is remarkable how much the belief of 
1 ghoſts and apparitions of perſons de- 
parted, has loſt ground within theſe fifty years. 
This may perhaps be explained by the general 
rrowth of knowledge; and by the conſequent 
decay of ſuperſtition, even in thoſe kingdoms 

where 


— 


ligion. 


to believe the miracles of a popiſh ſaint, jet aſide 


though it were their intereſt; nor who could 


than what can be drawn from ſuperſtition. | þ 


themſelves were falſe. For as to the arguments 


it ſeems wholly a piece of ſophiſtry. The tiue 


a conſequence that no man could ever imagine 


Surely. thoſe, who ſay this, lctle know the 


E 
where it is moſt eſſentially interwoven with re- 
The ſame credulity, which diſpoſed the mind 


at once the interpoſition of reaſon ; and pro- 
duced a fondneſs for the marvellous, Which it 
was the prieſt's advantage to promote. 

It may be natural enough to ſuppoſe that a 
belief of this kind might ſpread in the days of 
popith infatuation, A belief, as much ſupported 
by ignorance, as the ghoſts themſelves were in- 
debted to the night. 

But whence comes it, that narratives of thi; 
kind have at any time been given, by perſons of 
veracity, of judgment, and of learning? men 
neither liable to be deceived themſelves, nor to 
be ſuſpected of an inclination to deceive others, 


be ſuppoſed to have any ak in it, even 
though it were their inclination ? Re 
Here ſeems a further explanation wanting 


I go upon a ſuppoſition, that the relations 


ſometimes uied in this caſe, that had there been 
no true ſhilling there had been no counterfcit, 


ſhilling here, ſhould mean the living perſon ; 
and the counterfeit reſemblance, the poi? humous 
figure of him. that either ſtrikes cur ſenſes © 
our imagination. 

Suppoſing no ghoſt then ever appeared, is it 


that they ſaw the figure of a perſon decealc ! 


force, 
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force, the caprice, or the defedts, of the ima- 
gination. | „ 

Perſons after a dehauch of liquor, or under 
the influence of terror, or in the deliria of a 
fever, or in a fit of lunacy, or even walking in 
their fleep, have had their brain as deeply-im- 
prefled with chimerical repreſentations, as they 
could poſſibly have been, had theſe repreſenta- 
tions ſtruck their ſenſes. 5 : 

I have mentioned but a few inſtances, where- 
in the brains is primarily affected. Others may 
be given, perhaps not quite ſo common, where 
the ſtronger paſſions, either acute or chronical, 
have impreſſed their objects upon the brain; 
and this in ſo lively a manner, as to leave the 


| viſionary no room to doubt of their real pre- 


How difficult then muſt it be to undeceive a 


| perſon as to objects thus imprinted ? Imprinted 
| abſolutely with the ſame force as theſr eyes 
| themſelves could have pourtrayed them!] And 
| how many perſons muſt there needs be, who 
| Could never be undeceived at all! 


dome of theſe cauſes might not improbably 


| have given riſe to the notion of apparations : 
and when the notion had been once promul- 
| gated, it had a natural tendency to produce more 
| inſtances. | 


The gloom of night, that was productive of 


terror, would be naturally productive of appa- 
litions. The event confirmed it. 


The paſſion of grief for a departed friend, of 


| horror for a murdered enemy, of remorſe for 
| 2 wronged teſtator, of love for a miſtreſs killed 
dy inconſtancy, of gratitude to a wife of long 
fidelity, of deſire to be reconciled to one who 


Vol. II. HH diee 
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died at variance, of impatience to vindicate 
what was falſly conſtrued, of propenſity to con- 
ſult with an adviſer that is loſt.— The more faint 
as well as the more powerful paſſions, when 
bearing relation to a perſon decealed, have of- 
ten, I fancy, with concurrent circumſtances, 
been ſufficient to exhibit the dead to the living. 
But, what is more, there ſeems no other ac- IM 
count that is adequate to the caſe as I have 
ſtated. Allow this, and you have at once a 
treaſon, why the moſt upright may have pub- 
liſhed a falſhood, and the moſt judicious con- 
firmed an abſurdity. 
 Suppoling then that apparitions of this kind MW | 
may have ſome real ufe in God's moral govern- 


ment: Is not any moral purpoſe, for which | 
they may be employed, as effectually anſwered MW ; 
on my ſuppoſition, as the other? for ſurely it t 
cannot be of any Importance, by what means ec 
the brain receives theſe images. The effect, W 
the conviction, and the reſolution conſequent, MW f. 


may be juſt the ſame in either of the caſes. 
Such appears, to me at leaſt, to be the true 
exiſtence of apparitions. 

The reaſons againſt any external apparition, 
among others that may be brought, are thelc 
that follow, 

They are, I think, never ſeen by day ; and 
darkneſs being the ſeaſon of terror and uncer- 
tainty, and the imagination leſs reſtrained, the) 
are never viſible to more than one pe: ſon : 
which had more probably been the caſe, weile 
not the viſion internal. 

T bey have not been reported to have appears 


theſe twenty years, What cauſe can be 2. 
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ſigned, were their exiſtence real, for ſo great a 
change, as their diſcontinuance ? 

The cauſe of ſuperſtition has loſt ground for 
this laſt century; the notion of ghoſts has been, 
together, exploded : A reaſon why the imagi- 
nation ſhould be leſs prone to conceive them; 
but not a reaſon why they themſelves ſhould 
ceaſe. - 

Moſt of thoſe, who relate that theſe ſpectres 
bave appeared to them, have been perſons either 
deeply ſuperſtitious in other reſpects; of enthu- 
ſiaſtick imaginations, or ſtrong paſſions, which 
are the conſequence ; or elſe have allowedly felt 
ſome perturbation at the time, 

Some few inſtances may be ſuppoſed, where 


| the caprice of imagination, (2 very remarkable 


in dieams, may have preſented fantaſms to thoſe 
that waked, I believe that there are few but 
can recollect ſome, wherein it has wrought 
miſtakes, at leaſt equal to that of a white-horſe 


for a winding ſheet. 


To conclude. As my hypotheſis ſuppoſes the 


| chimera to give terror equal to the reality, our 
| beſt means of avoiding it, is to keep a ſtrict 
guard over our paſſions — To avoid intem- 
| perance, as he would a charnel-houſe; and 
| by making frequent appeals to cool reaſon and 
common ſenſe, ſecure to ourſelves the property 
of a well-regulated imagination, 


Shen/tone. 
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new ſelicity bave ſubſided, and his thoughts are 


impulſes. Good-humour is a ſtate between 


another. | | 


Rights of pleaſantry, and burſts of laughter. 


E 


CHAP. VI. 
Of GOOD-HUMOUR. 


O O D-humour to the world, may proper- 
AF ly be termed the balm of being, the qua- 
lity to which ail that adorns or elevates mankind 
muſt owe its power of pleaſing. Without 
good humour, learning and bravery can to fee- 
ble minds be only formidable : it confers that 
ſuperiority which ſwells the heart of a lion in 
the deſert, where he roars without reply, and 


ravages without reſiſtance. Without good- 
humour, virtue may awe by its dignity, 

and amaze by its brightneſs ; but muſt always 
be viewed at a diſtance, and will ſcarcely gain W o 
a friend or attract an imitator. y 


_ Good-humour may be defined by habit of be- h 
ing pleaſed, a conſtant and perennial ſoftneſs of W a 
manner, eaſineſs of approach, and ſuavity of I be 


_ diſpoſition ; like that which every man per- th 


ceives in himſelf, when the firſt tranſports of 


only kept in motion by a ſlow ſucceſſion of ſoft 


gaiety and unconcern ; the act or emanation of 
à mind at leiſure, to regard the gratification of 


It is imagined by many, that whenever they 
afpire to pleaſe, they are required to be merry, 
and to ſhew the gladneſs of their ſouls by 


But 


2 
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But though theſe men may be for a time, 
heard with applauſe and admiration, they 
ſeldom delight us long. We enjoy them 2 
little, and then retire to eaſineſs and good-hu- 
mour, as the eye gazes a while on eminences 
glittering with the ſun, but ſoon turns aching 
away to verdure and to flowers. 

Gaiety is to good-humour as animal perfumes 
to vegetable fragrance; the one over-puwers 
weak ſpirits, and the other recreates and revives 
them. Gaiety ſeldom fails to give ſome pain; 
the hearers either ſtrain their faculties to accom- 


pany its towerings, or are left behind in envy 


and diſpair. Good-humour boaſts of no facuities 
which every one does not believe in his own 
power, and pleaſes principally by not offend- 
ing. 155 


you receive pleaſure from him, to encourage 
him to freedom and confidence, and to avoid 


any ſuch appearance of ſuperiority as may over 


bear and depreſs him. We ſee many that by 
this art only, ſpend. their days in the midſt of 
cateſſes, invitations, and civilities ; and with— 
out any extraordinary qualities or attainments, 
are the univerſal favourites of both ſexes, 


and certainly find a friend in every place, be- 

cauſe they heighten every man's opinion of him 
ſelf. The darlings of the world will, indeed, 
be generally found ſuch as neither excite jea— 
louſy nor fear, and are not conſidered as candi- 
| dates for any eminent degree of reputation, 
but content themſelves with common 2ccom- 
pliſhments, and endeavour rather to ſollicite 
| Kindneſs than to raiſe eſteem ; therefore in aſ- 
| 43 ſemblies 


It is well known that the moſt certain way te 
give any man pleaſure, is to perſuade him that 


1 
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ſemblies and places of reſort it ſeldom fails to 


happen, that though at the entrance of ſome parti- 
cular perſon every face brightens with glacneſs, 
and every hand is extended in ſalutation, yet if 


vou purſue him beyond the firſt exchange of ci- 


vilities, you will find him of very ſmall impor- 
tance, and only welcome to the company, as 
one by whom all conceive themſelves admired, 
and with whom any one is at liberty to amuſe 


himſelf, when he can find no other auditor or 


companion, as one with whom all are at eaſe, 
who will hear a jeſt without criticiſm, and a 


narrative without contradiction, who laughs 


with every wit, and yields to ever diſputer. 
: ; Rambler. 


MOOR 
CHAP. VIII. 
GOVERNMENT. 


_ Civil gevernment of Great Britain. 
A GOVERNM ENT may endure for 
ſeveral ages, tho' the balance of power 
and the balance of property do not agree. This 
chiefly happens, where any rank or order of the 


ſtate, has acquired a large ſhare of the proper- 
ty; but, from the original conſtitution of the 


government, has no ſhare of the power. Under 


what pretext would any individual of that order 


pretend 
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pretend to intermedle in public affairs? As men 
are commonly much attached to their ancient 
government, it 1s not to be expected, that the 
public would ever favour ſuch uſurpations. But 
where the original conſtitution allows any ſhare 
of power, though ſinall, to an order of men, 
who poſleſs a large ſthaie of the property, tis 
ealy for them gradually to ſtretch authority and 
bring the balance of power to coincide with 


that of property. This has been the caſe with 


the Houſe of Commons in England. 
Moft writers, who have treated of the Bri- 


tiſlh- government, have ſuppoſed, that as the 


Houfe of Commons repreſents all the commons 
of Great Britain; ſo its weight in the ſcale is 


proportioned to the property and power of all 


whom it repreſents. But this principle muſt 
not be received as abſolutely true. For tho” 
the people are apt to attach themſelves more to 
the Houſe of Commons, than to any other mem- 
ber of the conſtitution ; that houſe being cho- 
ſen by them as their repreſentatives, and as the 
public guardians of their liberty; yet are there 
inſtances where the houſe, even when in oppo- 
fition to the crown, has not been followed by 
the people, as we may particularly obſerve of the 
Tory Houſe of Commons in the reign of King 
William, Were the members of the houte 
obliged to receive inſtructions from their con- 
ſtituents, like the Dutch deputies, this would 
entirely alter the caſe; and if ſuch immenſe 
power and riches, as thoſe of the whole com- 
mons of Britain, were brought into the ſcale, 
tis not eaſy to conceive, that the cron could 


either influence that multitude of people, or 
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_ withſtand that over balance of property. Tis 
true, the crown has great influence over the col- 
lective body of Britain in the election of mem- 
bers; but were this influence which at preſent 
is only exerted once in ſeven years, to be em- 
pioyed in bringing over the people to every vote, 
it would ſoon be waſted z and no fkill, popula- 

Titty, or revenue, could ſupport it. 1 muſt there- 
fore be of opinion that an alteration, in this 
particular, would introduce a total alteration in 
our government, and would foon reduce it to a 

pure republic; and perhaps, to a republic of no 
inconvenient form. For tho' the people col- 

lected in a body, like the Roman tribes, be 
quite unfit for government, yet when diſperſed 
in ſmall bodies, they are more ſuſceptible both 
of reaſon and order; the force of popular cur- 
rents and tides is, in a great meaſure broke; 
and the public intereſt may be purſued with 
ſome method and conftancy. But *tis needleſs 
to reaſon any farther concerning a form of go- 


| 

vernment which is never likely to have a place 

5 in Britain, and which ſezms not to be the aim E 1 
" of any party amongſt us. Let us cheriſh and 
4 improve our ancient government as much as 0 


* poſſible, without encouraging a paſſion for ſuch 
dangerous novelties. Hume Eſſays. 
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C HAP. II. 


e NESS 


Domeſlick Greatneſs unattainable. 


] T has been commonly remarked, that emi- 
nent men are leaſt eminent at home, that 
bright charaQers loſe much of their ſplendor at 
a nearer view, and many who fill the world 
with their fame, excite very little reverence 
among thoſe that ſurround them 1n their domet- 
tick privacies. | 
To blame or to ſuſpect is eaſy and natural. 

When the fact is evident, and the cauſe doubt- 
ful, ſome accuſation is always engendered be- 
tween idleneſs and malignity. This diſparity 
of general and familiar eſteem is therefore im- 
puted to hidden vices, and to practices indulged 
in ſecret, but careſully covered from the publick 
eye. 

Vice will indeed always produce contempt. 
The dignity of Alexander, tho' nations fell prof- 
trate before him, was certainly held in litile ve- 
neration by the partakers of his midnight revels, 
who had ſeen him, in the madneſs of wine, 
murder his friend, or ſet fire to the Perſian pa- 
lace at the inſtigation of a harlot; and it is well 
remembered among us, that the ayarice of Marl- 
borough kept him in ſubjection to his wife, 
While he was dreaded by France as their Con- 
| r _ _ queror, 
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queror, and honoured by the emperor as his 
deliverer. > 
But though where there is vice there muſt be 
want of reverence, it is not reciprocally true, 
that when there is want of reverence there is 
always vice. That awe which great actions or 
abilities impreſs will be inevitably diminiſhed by 


acquaintance, tho' nothing either mean or cri- 


minal ſhould be found. 

Of men, as of every thing elſe, we muſt 
judge according to our knowledge. When we 
fee of a hero only his battles, or of a writer 
only his books, we have nothing to allay our 
ideas of their greatneſs, We conſider the one 
only as the guardian of his country, and the other 
only as the inſtructor of mankind. We have 
neither opportunity nor motive to examine the 
minuter parts of their lives, or the leſs ap- 
parent peculiarities of their characters; we 
name them with habitual reſpect, and forget, 
what we ſtill continue to know, that they are 
men like other mortals. 


But ſuch is the conſtitution of the world, | 


that much of life muſt be ſpent in the ſame 


manner by the wiſe and the ignorant, the ex- 


alted and the low. Men, however diſtin- 
guiſhed by external accidents or intrinſick qua- 
lities, have all the ſame wants, the ſame pains, 
and, as far as the ſenſes are conſulted, the ſame 
pleaſures, The petty cares and petty duties are 
the ſame in every ſtation to every underſtanaing, 
and every hour brings fome occaſion on which 
we all fink to the common level. We are all 
naked till we are dreſſed, and hungry till we 
are fed; and the general's triumph, and 

; V | ſage's 
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ſage's diſputation, end, like the humble la- 
bours of the ſmith or plowman, in a dinner or 
in ſleep. 

Thoſe notions which are to be collected by 
reaſon i in oppoſition to the ſenſes, will ſeldom 
ſtand forward in the mind, but lie treaſured in 
the remoter repoſitories of memory, to be found 
only when they are ſought. Whatever any 


man may have written or done, his precepts Or 


his valour will ſcarcely overbalance the unim- 
portant uniformity which runs thro? his time. 
We do not eaſily confider him as great, whom 


our own eyes ſhew us to be little; nor labour to 
keep preſent to our thougffts the een excellen- 


cies of him who ſhares with us all cur weakneſſes 


and many of our follies; who like us is delighted 


with ſlight amuſements, buſied with trifling em- 

ployments, and diſturbed by little vexations. 
Great powers cannot be excrted, but when 

great exigencies make them neceſſary. Gieat 


exigencies can happen but ſeldom, and therefore 


thoſe qualities which have a claim to the vene- 
ration of mankind, lie hid, for the moſt part, 
like ſubterranean treaſures, over which the foot 
paſſes as on common ground, till neceſſity breaks 
open the golden cavern. 

In the ancient celebrations of victory, a ſlave 
was placed on the triumphal car, by the fide of 
the general, who reminded him by a ſhort ſen- 
tence, that he was a man. Whatever danger 
there might be left a leader, in his paſſuge to 
the Capital, ſhould forget the frailties of his 
nature, there was ſurely no need of ſuch an ad- 
monition ; the intoxication could not have con- 
tinued long; he would have been at home but 

| a few 
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a few hours before ſome of his dependents 
would have forgot his greatneſs, and ſhewn 
him, that notwithſtanding his laurels he was 
yet a man. „ 

There are ſome who try to eſcape this do- 
meſtic degradation, by labouring to appear al- 
ways wiſe or always great; but he that ſtrives 
againſt nature, will for ever ſtrive in vain. To 
be grave of mien and ſlow of utterance; to 
look with ſolicitude and ſpeak with heſitation, 
is attainable at will; but the ſhew of wiſdom is 
ridiculous when there is nothing to cauſe doubt, 
as that of valour where there is nothing to be 
_ feared, 

A man who has duly conſidered the condition 
of his being, will contentedly yield to the courſe 
of things: he will not pant for diſtinction where 
diſtinction would imply no merit, but tho' on 
great occaſions he may wiſh to be greater than 
others, he will be ſatisfied in common occur- 
rences not to be leſs, lader, Ne. 51, 
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The difficulty of conquering, 
T HERE is nothing which we eflimate ſo 


fallaciouſly as the force of our own reſo- 
lutions, nor any fallacy which we ſo unwilling- 
ly and tardily detect. He that has reſolved a 
thouſand times, and a thouſand times deſerted 
his own purpoſe, yet ſuffers no abatement of 
his confidence, but ſtill believes himſelf his 
own maſter, and able, by innate vigour of 
ſoul, to preſs forward to his end, through all 
the obſtructions that inconveniences or delights 
can put in his way. 
That this miſtake ſhould prevail for a time 
is very natural. When conviction is preſent, 
and temptation out of fight, we do not eaſily 
conceive how any reaſonable being can deviate 
from his true intereſt. What ought to be done 
while it yet hangs only in ſpeculation, is fo 
plain and certain, that there is no place for 
doubt; the whole ſoul yields itſelf to the pre- 
dominance of truth, and readily determines to 
do what, when the time of action comes, will 
be at laſt omitted, | : 
I believe moſt men may review all the Jives 
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that have paſſed within their obſervation, with - 
out remembering one efficacious reſolution, or 
being able to tell a ſingle inſtance of a courſe 
of practice ſuddenly changed in conſequence of 
a change of opinion, or an eſtabliſhment of 
determination. Many indeed alter their con- 
duct, and are not at fifty what they were at 
thirty, but they commonly varied imperceptibly 
from themſelves, followed the train of external 
cauſes, and rather ſuffered reformation than 
made it. i. 
It is not uncommon to charge the difference 
between promiſe and performance, between 
proſeſſion and reality, upon deep deſign and 
ſtudied deceit ; but the truth is, that there is 
very little hypocriſy in the world; we do not 
ſo often endeavour or wiſh to impoſe on others 
as on ourſelves; we reſolve to do right, we 
hope to keep our reſoJutions, we declare them 
to confirm our own hope, and fix our own in- 
conſtancy by calling witneſſes of our actions; 
but at laſt habit prevails, and thoſe whom we 

invited to our triumph, laugh at our defeat. 
_ Cuſtom is commonly too ſtrong for the moſt 
reſolute reſolver though furniſhed for the affault 
with all the weapon of Philoſophy. . “ He 
that endeavours to free himſelf from an ill- 
habit, ſays Bacon, muſt not change too much 
at a time Jeſt he ſhould be diſcouraged by dif- 
ficulty; nor too little, for then he will make 
but ſlow advances.” This is a precept which 
may be applauded in a book, but will fail in 
the trial, in which every change will be found 
too great or too little. Thoſe who have been 
able to conquer habit, are like thoſe that are 
2 88 bios fabled 
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fabled to have returned from the realms of 
Pluto. | 
Pauci, quos &quus amawvit 

Jupiter, atque ardens evexit ad ethera virtus. 
They are ſufficient to give hope but not ſecu- 
"rity, to animate the conteſt but not to promiſe 
victory. | | 

Thoſe who are in the power of evil habits, 
muſt conquer them as they can, and conquered 
they muſt be, or neither wiſdom nor happineſs 
can be attained; but thoſe who are not yet 
| ſubject to their influence, may, by timely 
caution, preſerve their freedom, they may 
effectually reſolve to eſcape the tyrant, whom 
they will very vainly reſolve to conquer. 
” Idler. 
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| Its adventures. 

„ 
« vx ſhall not pretend to conceal from you the 

1 illegitimacy of my birth, or the baſeneſs 
of my extraction: and though I ſeem to bear 
the venerable marks of old age, I received 
my being at Birmingham not ſix months 
ago. From thence I was tranſported, with ma- 


ny 
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ny of my brethren of different dates, characters 
and conhgurations, to a jew pedlar in Duke's- 
place, who paid for us in ſpecie ſcarce a fifth part 
of our nominal and extrinſic value. We were 
ſoon after feparately diſpoſed of, at a more mo- 
derate profit, to coffee-houſes, chop-houſes, 
chandlers-ſhops, and gin-ſhops. I had not been 
Jong in the world, before an ingenious tranſ- 
muter of metals laid violent hands on me; and 
obſerving my thin ſhape and flat ſurface, by the 
help of a little quick ſilver, exalted me into a 
ſhilling. Uſe however, ſoon degraded me a- 
gain to my native low ſtation ; and I unfortu- 
nately fell into the poſſeſſion of an urchin juſt 
breeched, who receiyed me as a Chriſtmas- box 
of his god-mother. 5 5 
HA love of money is ridiculouſly inſtilled in- 
to children ſo early, that before they can poſ- 
ſibly comprehend the uſe of it, they conſider it 
as of great value: I loſt therefore, the very ef- 
= ſence of my being, in the cuſtody of this hope- 
N ful diſciple of avarice and folly; and was kept 
: only to be looked at and admired : but a bigger 
boy after a while ſnatched me from him, and 
releaſed me from my confinement. 
I now underwent various hardſhips among his 
play fellows, and was kicked about, huſtled, 
| toſſed up, and chucked into holes; which very 
much battered and impaired me: but I ſuffered 
moſt by the pegging of tops, the marks of which 
I have bone about me to this day. I was in 
this ſtate the unwitting cauſe of rapacity, iſtrite, 
i _envy, rancour, malice and revenge, among the 
i little apes of mankind; and became the object 
| and the nurſe of thoſe paſſions which diſgrace 
human natute, while I appeared only to engage 
ä children 
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children in innocent paſtimes. At length I 
was diſmiſſed from their ſervice, by a throw 
with a barrow woman for an orange. | 

« From her it is natural to conclude, I poſt- 
ed to the gin-ſhop ; where, indeed, it is probable 
I ſhould have immediately gone, if her hufband, 
a foot ſoldier, had not wreſted me from her, at the 
expence of abloody noſe, black eye, ſcratched face, 
and torn regimentals. By him I was carried to the 
Mall in St. James's Park, where lam aſhamed to 
tell how I parted from him—let it ſuffice that I 
was ſoon after ſafely depoſited in a night cellar, 

« From hence J got into the coat pocket of a 
blood, and remained there with ſeveral of my 
brethren for ſome days unnoticed. But one 
evening as he was reeling home from the ta- 
vern, he jirked a whole handful of us through 
a ſaſh window into the dining room of a tradeſ- 
man, who he remembered had been ſo unman- 
nerly to him the day before, as to deſire pay- 
ment of his bill. We repoſed in ſoft eaſe on a 
fine Turkey-carpet till the next morning, when 
the maid ſwept us up; and ſome of us were al- 
lotted to purchaſe tea, ſome to buy ſnuff, and I 
myſelf was immediately trucked away at the 
door for the ſweethearts delight, 

It is not my deſign to enumerate every little 
accident that has befallen me, or to dwell upon 
trivial and indifferent circumſtances, as is the 
practice of thoſe important egotiſts, who write 
narratives, memoirs, and travels. As uſeleſs 
to community as my ſingle felf may appear to 
be, I have been the inſtrument of much good 
and evil in the intercourſe of mankind: I have 
contributed no ſmall ſum to the revenues of the 
crown, by my ſhare in each news paper; and 

| | in 
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in the conſumption of tobacco, ſpirituous li- 
quors, and other taxable commodities. If I 
have encouraged debauchery, or ſupported ex- 
travagance; I have alſo rewarded the labours 
of induſtry, and relieved the neceſſities of indi- 
gence. The poor acknowledge me as their 
_ conſtant friend; and the rich, though they affect 
to ſlight me, and treat me with contempt, are 
often reduced by their follies to diſtreſſes, which 
it is even in my power to relieve, 
The preſent exact fcrutiny into our conſti- 
tution has, indeed, very mnch obſtructed and 
embaraſſed my travels; tho! I could not but re- 
joice in my condition laſt "Tueſday, as I was 
debarred having any ſhare in maiming, bruſing 
and deſtroying the innocent victims of vulgat 
barbarity : I was happy in being confined to the 
mock encounters with feathers and ſtuffed lea- 
ther; a childiſh ſport, rightly ealculated to ini- 
tiate tender minds in acts of cruelty, and pre- 
pare them for the exerciſe of inhumanity on help- 
—Aöĩ— ũ nrmn... og 

I ſhall conclude, Sir, with informing you 
by what means I came to you in the 


condition you ſee. A choice ſpirit, a mem- 


ber of the kill-care-club, broke a link-boys 
pate with me laſt night, as a reward for 
lighting him acroſs the channel, the lad waſted 
half his tar flambeau in looking for me, but I 
_ eſcaped his ſearch, being lodged ſnugly agaiaſt 
a poſt, This morning a pariſh girl picked me 
up, and carried me with raptures to the next 3 
baker's-ſhop to purchaſe a roll. The maſter wo 
was church-warden, examined me with great 
attention, and then gruffly threatning her with 
Bridwell for putting off bad money, knocked a 


nail 
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nail through my middle, and faſtened me to the 
counter: but the moment the poor hungry 
child was gone he whipt me up again, and ſend- 
ing me away with others in change to the next 
cuſtomer, gave me this opportunity of relating 
my adventures to you, Adventurer, 


— — —— — — _ 
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TT. I. 
| B UT hard words and uncouth ways of ex- if | 
preſſing ourſelves never appear with ſo ill a J 
grace as in our common converſation. In writings FF 
we expect ſome degree of exactneſs and preci- in 
ſion; but if even there they ſeem harſh and diſ- i 


agreeable, when they obſtruct the freedom of 
our familiar chat, they either make us laugh, 
or put us out of patience. It was imagined by 
the ancients, that things were called by one 
name among mortals; and by another among 
the Gods; in like manner ſome gentlemen, 
who would be accounted fine ſpoken perſons, 


diſdain to mention to the moſt trivial matters in 
the ſame terms with the reſt of the world; 


and ſcarce enquire how you do, or bid you 
good 
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good morrow, in any phraſe that is intelligible. It 
always puts me in pain to find a lady give into 
this practice: If ſhe makes no blunder, it ſets 
very ungracefully upon her; but it is ten to one, 
that the rough uncouth ſyllables, that form theſe 
words, are too harſh and big for the pretty crea- 
ture's mouth, and then ſhe maims them and 
breaks them to her uſe ſo Whimſically, that one 
can (ſcarce tell whether ſhe is talking French or 
Engliſh. 1 ſhall make no more refleRions on 
this ſubject at preſent, but conclude my paper 
with a ſhort ſtory.  _ 5 5 

A merry fellow, who was formerly of the 
univerſity, going through Cambridge on a jour- 
ney, took it into his head to call on his old tu- 
tor. As it is no great wonder, that pedantry 
ſhould be found in a college, the tutor uſed to 
lard his converſation with numberleſs hard words 
and forced derivations from the Latin. His pu- 
pil who had a mind to banter the old gentle- 
man on his darling foible, when he viſited him, 
entered his chambers with an huge dictionary 
under his arm. The firſt complements were 
ſcarce over, before the tutor bolted out a word 
big enough for the mouth of a Garagantua. 
Here the pupil begged he would flop a little; 
and after turning over his dictionary defired him 
to proceed. The learned gentleman went on, 
and the pupil ſeemed toliſten with great attention, 
till another word came out as hard as the former, 
at which he again interrupted him, and again 

had recourſe to his dictionary. This appears to 
me the only way of converſing with perſons of fo 
pompious elocution; unleſs we convert the ora- 


tors themſelves into lexions to interpret their own 
8 "4 phraſes, | 
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phraſes, by troubling them to reduce the mean- 
ing of their fine ſpeeches into plain Engliſh. 
| Connoiſſeur, 


SECT. I. 
Hard Words defended. wy 


FEW faults of ſtyle, whether real or ima- 
ginary, excite the malignity of a more nume- 
Tous claſs of readers, than the uſe of hard 
words. | 

If an author be ſuppoſed to involve his 
thoughts in voluntary obſcurity, and to obſtruct, 
by unneceffary difficulties, a mind eager in pur- 
ſuit of truth; if he writes not to make others 
learned, but to boaſt the learning which he 
poſſefles himſelf, and wiſhes to be admired ra- 
ther than underſtood, he counteracts the firſt 
end of writing, and juſtly ſuffers the utmoſt ſe- 
verity of cenſure, or the more afflictive ſeverity 
of neglect. 


But words are only hard to thoſe who do not 


underſtand them, and the critick ought always 
to enquire, whether he is incommoded by the 
fault of the writer, or by his own. 

Every author does not write for every rea- 
der; many queſtions are ſuch as the illiterate 
part of mankind can have neither intereſt nor 
pleaſure in diſcuſſing, and which therefore it 
would be an uſeleſs endeavour to level with com- 
mon minds, by tireſome circumlocutions or la- 
borious explanations; and many ſubjects of ge- 
neral uſe may be treated in a different manner, 
as the book is intended for the learned or tho 


ignorant 
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ignorant. Diffuſion and explication are necef- 
ſary to the inſtruction of thoſe who, being nei- 
ther able nor accuſtomed to think for themſelves, 
can learn only what is expreſsly taught; but 


they who can form parallels, diſcover conſe- 


quences, and multiply concluſions, are beſt 
pleaſed with involution of argument and com- 


reſſion of thought; they deſire only to receive 


the ſeeds of knowledge which they may branch 
out by their own power, to have the way to 
truth pointed out which they can then follow 
without a guide. | x. 

The guardian directs one of his pupils ** to 
think with the wiſe, but ſpeak with the vulgar,” 
This is a precept ſpecious enough, but not al- 

ways practicable. Difference of thoughts will 
produce difference of language. He that thinks 
with more extent than another will want words 
of larger meaning; he that thinks with more 
 ſubtility will ſeek for terms of more nice diſcri- 
mination; and where is the wonder, ſince 
words are but the images of things, that he who 


never knew the originals ſhould not know the 


copies! 


Vet vanity inclines us to find faults any where 
rather than in ourſelves. He that reads and 
grows wiſer, ſeldom ſuſpects his own deficiency; | 
but complains of hard words and obſcure ſen- 
tences, and aſks why books are written which 


cannot be underſtood. 8 | 


Among the hard words which are no longer 
to be uſed, it has been long the cuſtom to num- 


ber terms of art. Every man (ſays Swift) is 
more able to explain the ſubject of an art than its 
profeſſors ; a farmer will tell you, in two words, 
that he has broken his leg; but a ſurgeon, af- 

5 . . | tet 
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ter a long diſcourſe, ſhall leave you as ignorant 
as you were before.” This could only have 
been ſaid but by fuch an exact obſerver of life, in 
gratification of maliznity, or in oftentation of 
acuteneſs, Every hour produces inflances of 
the neceſſity of terms of art. Mankind could 
never conſpire in uniform affectation; it is not 
but by neceflity that every ſcience and every 
trade has its peculiar language. They that 
content themſelves with general ideas may reſt 
in general terms; but thoſe whoſe ſtudies 
or employments force them upon cloſer infpec- 
tion, muſt have names for particular parts, and 
words by which they may expreſs various modes 
of combination, ſuch as none bud themſelves 
have occaſion to conſider, 

Artiſts are indeed ſometimes ready to ſuppoſe 
that none can be ftrangers to words to which 
themſelves are familiar, talk to an incidental 
enquirer as they talk to one another, and make 
their knowledge ridiculous by injudicious ob- 
truſion. An art cannot be taught but by its 
proper terms, but it is not _— neceſſary to 
teach the art. 

That the vulgar expreſs their thoughts clearly 
is far from true; and what perſpicuity can be 


found among them proceeds not from the eaſi- 


neſs of their language, but the ſhallowneſs of 
their thoughts. He that ſees a building as a 
common ſpectator, contents himſelf with relat- 
ing that it is great or little, mean or ſplendid, 
lofty or low; all theſe words are intelligible and 
common, but they convey no diſtinct or limited 
ideas; if he attempts, without the terms of ar- 
cChitectute, to delineate the parts, or enume- 
; . | rate 
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rate the ornaments, his narration at once be. 
comes unintelligible, The terms, indeed, ge- 
nerally diſpleaſe, becauſe they are underſtood 
by few; but they are little underſtood only be- 
cauſe few, that look upon an edifice, examine 
its parts, or analyſe its columns into their mem- 
Ros: --; | | 
The ſtate of every other art is the ſame; as 
it is curſorily ſurveyed or accurately examined, 
different forms of expreſſion become proper. In 
morality it is one thing to dilcuſs the niceties of 
the caſuiſt, and another to direct the practice of 


common life. In Agriculture, he that inſtructs 


the farmer to plough and ſow, may convey his 
notions without the words which he would find 


neceſſary in explaining to philoſophers the pro- 


ceſs of vegetation; and if he, who has nothing 
to do but to be honeſt by the ſhorteſt way, will 
perplex his mind with ſubtle ſpeculations; or if 


he whoſe taſk is to reap and thraſh will not be 


contented without examining the evolution of 
the ſeed and circulation of the ſap, the writers 
whom either ſhall conſult are very little to be 
blamed, tho' it ſhould ſometimes happen that 


they are read in vain, Idler, Ne. 70. 


CHAP. 
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A. IV. 
HI G HAT M AN: 


Compared to an Hero. 


THE conduct of Bagſhot and Alexander 
had in general the ſame motives, and the 
ſame tendency ; they both ſought a private gra- 
tihcation at the expence of others; and every 
circumſtance in which they differ, is greatly in 
favour of Bagſhot. = 

Bagſhot, when he had loſt his laſt ſhilling, 
had Joſt the power of gratifying every appetite, 
whether criminal or innocent; and the recovery 
of this power, was the object of his expe- 
dition, RE. 

Alexander when he ſet out to conquer the 
world, poſſeſſed all that Bagſhot hoped to ac- 
quite, and more, all his appetites and paſſions 
| were gratified, as far as ihe gratification of 
them was poſſible; and as the force of tempta- 
tion is always ſuppoſed proportionably to ex- 
| tenuate guilt, Alexander's guilt was evidently 
| greater than Bagſhot's, becauſe it cannot be 
| pretended that his temptation was equal, 

But though Alexander could not equally in- 
cteaſe the means of his own happineſs, yet he 
produced much more dreadful and extenſive 
evil to ſociety in the attempt. Bagſhot killed 
two men; and perpetrated the murder with 
| ſich particulars of cruelty and barbarity, as 
| uſually rouzes that ſenſibility which often lies 
Vor. II. 1 | torpid 
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torpid during narratives of general calamity. 
Alexander, perhaps, deſtroyed a million: and 
whocver reflects, that each individual of this 
number had ſome tender attachments which 
were broken by his death; ſome parent or 
2 wife, with whom he mingled tears in the 
parting embrace, and who longed with fond 
| ſo!licitude for his return, or perhaps, ſome in- 
3 fant whom his labour was to feed, and his 
vigilance protect, will ſee, that Alexander was 
more the peſt of ſociety than Bagſhot, and 
more deſerved a gibbet in the proportion of a 

million to one, „ | 
It may, perhaps, be thought abſurd, to en- 
quite into the virtues of Bagſhot's character; 
and yet virtue has never been thought incom- 
patible with that of Alexander. Alexander, 
we are told, gave proof of his greatneſs of 
mind, by his contempt of danger; but as 
Bagſhot's danger was equally voluntary and 
imminent, there ought to be no doubt but that 
his mind was equally great, Alexander, in- 
deed, gave back the kingdoms that he won; 
but after the conqueſt of a kingdom, what re— 
mained for Alexander to give? To a prince, 
whoſe country he had invaded with unproyoked 
hoſtility, and from whom he had violently 
wrefted the bleſiings of peace, he gave a do- 
minion over the widows and orphans of thoſe 
he had ſlain, the tinſel of dependent greatneſs, 
and the badge of royal ſubjection. And does 
not Bagſhot deſerve equal honour, for throw- 
ing back a ſhilling to the man, whoſe perſon he 
had inſulted, and whoſe fon he ſtabbed to the 
heart? Alexander did not raviſh or maſſacre 
the women whom he found in the tent of 
| | hp Darius; 
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Darius; neither did honeſt Bagſhot kill the 


gentleman whom he had plundered, when he 
was no longer able to reſiſt, 

If Bagſhot, then, is juſtly dragged to priſon, 
amidſt the tumult of rage, menates, and ex- 
ecrations, let Alexander, whom the lords of 
reaſon have extolled for ages, be no longer 
thought worthy of a triumph. 

As the acquiſition of honour is frequently a 
motive to the riſque of life, it is of great im- 
portance to confer it only upon virtue; and as 
honour is conſerred by the public voice, it is 
of equal moment to {trip thoſe vices of their 
diſguiſe which have been miſtaken for virtue. 
The wretches who compoſe the army of a 
tyrant are aſſociated by folly in the ſervice of 
rapine and murder; and that men ſhould ima- 
gine they were deſerving honour by the maſſa- 


| cre of each other, merely to flatter ambition 


with a new title, is, perhaps, as inſcrutable a 
myſtery as any that has perplexed reaſon, and 
as groſs an abſurdity as any that has diſgraced 


it. It is not indeed, ſo much to puniſh vice, as 
| to prevent miſery, that I wiſh to ſee it always 
| branded with infamy ; for even the ſucceſſes of 
| vice terminate in the anguiſh of diſappointment. 
To Alexander, the fruit of all his conqueſts 
| Was tears; and whoever goes about to pratify 
too intemperate wiſhes, will labour to as little 
| Purpoſe, as he who would attempt to fill a 
eve with water, Adventurer. 


r 
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Our natural fondneſs for it, and its true uſe. 


HE love of hiſtory ſeems inſeparable from 
human nature, becauſe it ſcems inſepa- 
Table from ſelf- love. The ſame principle in 
this inſtance carries us forward and backward, 
to future and to paſt ages. We imagine that 
the things which affect us, muſt affect poſte- 
rity : This ſentiment runs throvgh mankind, 
from Cæſar down to the pariſh-clerk in Pope's 
Miſcellany. We are fond of preſerving, as far 
as it is in our frail power, the memory of our 
own adventures, of thoſe ofour own time, and 
of thoſe that preceded it. Rude heaps of ſtones 
have been raiſed, and ruder hymns have been 
compoſed, for this purpoſe, by nations who had 
not yet the ufe of arts and letters. To go no 
further back, the triumphs of Odin were cele- 
brated in Runic ſongs, and thefeats of our Bri- 
tiſh anceſtors were recorded in thoſe of their 
bards. The ſavages of America have the ſame 
cuſtom at this day : : and long hiſtorical ballads 
of their hunting and wars are ſung at al! their 
 feltivais, There is no need of ſaying how this 
paſſion grows among all civilized nations, in 
proportion to the means of gratifying it : but 
let us obſerve, that the ſame principle of nature 
directs us as ſtrongly, and more generally as 


well 
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well as more early, to indulge our own curio— 
fity, inſtead of preparing to gratify that of 
others. The child hearkens with delight ta 
the tales of his nurle; he learns to read, and he 
devours With eagerneſs fabulous legends and 
novels. In riper years he applies to hiſtory, 
or to that Which he takes for hiſtory, to in 
rized romance: and even in age, the deſire 
of knowing what has happened to other men, 
yields to the deſite alone of relating what has 
happened to ourſelves. Thus hiſtory, true or 
falſe, ſpeaks to our paſſions always. What 
pity is it, that even the beſt ſhould ſpeat 
to our underſtandings fo ſeldom? That 
it does ſo, we have none to blame but ourſclves. 
Nature has done her part. She has opened 


| this ſtudy to every man who can read and think: 


and what ſhe has made the moſt agreeable, rea- 
ſon can make the moſt uſeful, application of 
our minds, But if we conſult our reaſon, we 
ſhall be far from following the examples of our 
fellowecreatures, in this as in moſt other caſes, 
who are ſo proud of being rational. Ve ſhall 
neither read to ſooth our indolence, nor to 
oratify our. vanity: as little ſhall we content 
ourſelves to drudge ke grammariins and ecri— 
lics, that others may be able to ſtudy, with 
greater eaſe and profit, like philoſophers and 
ſtateſmen : as little ſhall we affect the ſlender 
merit of becoming great ſcholars at the expence 
of groping all our lives in the daik mazes of 
antiquity, All theſe miſtake the true drift of 
ſtudy, and the true uſe of hiſtory, Nature gare 
us Curioſity to excite the induſtry of our minds; 
but ſhe never intended it to be made the prin- 
cipal, much leſs the ſole, object of their appli- 
13 cation. 
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cation. The true and proper object of this 
application, is a conſtant improvement in pri— 
vate and in publick virtue. An application to 
any ſtudy, that tends neither directly nor indi- 
rely to make us better men, and better citi- 
Zens, is at beſt but a ſpecious and ingenious | 
ſort of idieneſs, to uſe an expteſſion of Iillot- 


_ ſon: and the knowledge we acquire is a credi- 


table kind of ignorance, nothing more. This 
creditable kind of ipnorance is, in my opinion, 
the whole benefit which the generality of men, 
even of the moſt learned, reap from the ftudy 
of hiſtory: and yet the ſtudy of hiſtory ſeems 
to me, of all other, the moſt proper to train us 

up to private and publick virtue. | 
Wee need but to caſt our eyes on the world, 
and we ſhall ſee the daily force of example: 
we need but to turn them inward, and we ſhall 
ſoondiſcover why example has this force. Pauci 
„ prudentia, ſays Tacitus, honeſta ab deterio- 
« ribus, utilia ab noxiis diſcernunt: plures 
« aliorum cventis docentur.” Such is the im- 
perfection of human underſtanding, ſuch the 
frail temper of our minds, that abſtract or gene- 
ral propofitions, though never fo true, appear 
_ obſcure or doubtful to us very often, till they 
are explained by examples; and that the wiſeſt 
leſſons in favour of virtue go but a little way to 
convince the judgment and determine the will, 
_ unleſs they are enforced by the ſame means, 
and we are obliged to apply to ourſelves, what 
we ſee happen to other men. Inſtructions by 

.Precept have the farther diſadvantage of coming 
on the authority of others, and frequently re- 
quire a long deduction of reaſoning. ** Homi- 
«© nes amplius oculis quam auribus credunt: 
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te longum iter eſt per præcepta, breve & efficax 


« per exempla.” The reaſon of this judgment, 
which I quote from one of Seneca's epiltles, in 
confirmation of my own opinion, reſts I think 
on this, That when examples ate pointed out to 
us, there is a kind of appeal, with which we 
are flattered, made to our lenſes, as well as our 
underſtandings. The inft;udion comes then 
upon our cwn authority: we frame the 


precept after our own exprrienc', and yield to 
fect when we refiſt ſpeculation. But this is 


not the only ange of inſtruction by ex- 
ample; for example appeals not to our under— 
ſtanding alone, but to our paſſions like wiſe. 


Example aſſwages theſe, or animates them; ſets 


paſſion on the fide of judgment, and makes the 
whole man of a piece, which is more than the 
ſtrongeſt reaſoning and the cleareſt demonſtra- 


tion can do; and thus forming habits by repe- 
titions, example ſecures the obſervance of thoſe 


precepts which example inſinuated. 
Bol nobrike, 
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H O P E. 


Soul be i ndulge d with caution. 


* would certainly be few enter- 


priiles of great labour or hazard un- 
3 if we had not the power of magnify- 
the advantages, which we perſuade ourſelves 


4 expect from them. When the knight of 


La Mancha gravely recounts to his companion 
the adventures by which he is to ſignalize him- 
ſelf in ſuch a manner that he ſhall be ſummoned 


to the ſupport of empires, ſolicited to accept the _ 


heireſs of the crown he has preſerved, have 
honours and riches to ſcatter about him, and an 
iſlend to beſtow on his worthy ſquire, very few 
readers, amidſt their mirth and their pity, can 
deny that they have admitted viſions of the ſame 
kind; though they have not, perhaps, expected 
events equally ſtrange, or by means equally 


inadequate, — When we pity him, we reflect 


on our own dilappointments; and when we 
laugh, our hearts inform us, that he is not 
more ridiculous than ourſelves, except that he 
tells what we only thought. 

The underſtanding of a man, naturally ſan- 
guine, may, indeed, be eaſily vitiated by 
the luxurious indulgence of hope, however 
neceſſary to the production of every thing 
great or excellent, as ſome plants are deftroye 
by too open expoſure to that ſun which gives 


life and Wy to the vegetable world. 
Rambler. 
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P. VII. 
HUMAN NATURE. 
SET. . 

Its dignity. 
I 


men and animals, which are the only creatures 
endowed with thought, that fall under our 


ſenſes. Certainly this compariſon is very fa- 
vourable to mankind; on the one band, we ſce 


a creature, whoſe thoughts are not limited by any 
narrow bounds either of place or time, who 
Carries his reſearches into the molt diſtant re- 
gions of this globe, and beyond this globe, to 
che planets and heavenly bodies; looks back- 
ward to conſider the firſt origin of human race; 
caſts his eyes forward to ſee the influence of his 
actions upon poſterity, and the judgments which 
will be formed of his character a thonſand years 
hence; a creature, who traces cauſes and ef- 
ſets to great lengths and intricacy z extracts 
general principles from particular appearances ; 
Improves upon his diſcoveries, corrects his miſ- 
takes, and makes his very errors profitable. 
On the other hand, we are preſented with a 
creature the very reverſe of this; limited in 1ts 
obſervations and reaſonings to a few ſenſible 
objects which ſurround it; without curiolity, 


without a foreſight, blindly conducted by in- 
17 {iin&, 
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ſtinct, and arriving in a very ſhort time at its 
utmoſt perfection, beyond which it is never 


able to advance a ſingle ſtep What a difference 


3s there betwixt theſe creatures ; and how ex- 


alted a notion muſt we entertain of the former, 


in compariſon of the latter! Hume's Eſſays, 


. 
The operations of Human Nature conſi der ed, 


WE are compoſed of a mind and of a body, 
pDtimately united, and mutually affecting each 
other. Their operations indeed are entirely 


different. Whether the immortal ſpirit that 
enlivens this machine is originally of a ſuperior 


nature in various bodies (which, I own, ſeems 
moſt conſiſtent and agreeable to the ſcale and 


order of beings), or, whether the difference de- 
pends on a ſymmetry, or peculiar ſtructure oi 
the organs combined with it, is beyond my 


reach to determine. It is evidently certain, 
that the body is curiouſly formed with proper 
organs to delight, and fuch as are adapted to al 
the ne ceſſaty uſes of liſe. The ſpirit animates 
the whole; it guides the natural appetites, and 


\ confines them within juſt limits, But, the na- 


| tural force of this ſpirit is often immerſed in 
matter; and the mind becomes ſubſervient to 
paſſions, which it ought to govern and direct. 
Four friend Horace, altnough of the Epicurean 
doctrine, acknowledges this truth, where he 
ſays, 


Atque affgit humo divine particulam aure. 


de 
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It is no leſs evident, that this immortal ſpirit 


has an independent power of acting, and, when 
cultivated in a proper manner, ſeemingly quits 
the corporeal frame within which it is impriſon- 
ed, and foars into higher, and more ſpacious 


regions; where, with an energy which 1 had 


_ almoſt ſaid was divine, it ranges among thoſe 
heavenly bodies that in this lower world are 


ſcarce viſible to our eyes; and we can at once 


explain the diſtance, magnitude, and velocity 
of the planets, and can foretel, even to a degree 
of minuteneſs, the particular time when a 
comet will return, and when the ſun will be 
eclipſed in the next century. Theſe powers 
certainly evince the dignity of human nature, 
and the ſurpriſing effects of the immaterial ſpi- 
Tit within us, which in ſo confined a ſtate can 
thus diſengage itſelf from the fetters of matter. 
It is from this pre-eminence of the ſoul 


over the bedy, that we are enabled to view the 


exact order and curious variety of different be- 
ings; to confider and cultivate the natural 


productions of the earth; and to admire and 
imitate the wiſe benevolence which reigns. 


throughout the ſole ſyſtem of the univerſe, It 
is from hence, that we form moral laws for ous 
conduct. From hence we delight in copying 
that Great Original, who in his eſſence, is ut- 
terly incomprehenſible, but, in his influence, 
is powerfully apparent to every degree of his 
creation, From hence too, we perceive a real 
beauty in virtue, and a diſtinction between good 
and evil. Virtue acts with the utmoſt genero- 
ity, and with no view to her own advantage: 
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while Vice, like a glutton, feeds herſelf enor- 
mouſly, and then is willing to diſgorge the nau- 
ſeous offals of her feaſt. 5 Orrery. 
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CHAP, VIII. 
H U A N By 
The character of a go one deſcribed. 


THE Good Huſband is one, who, wedded 
not by intereſt but by choice, is conſlant 
as well from inclination as ſrom principle: he 
treats his wife with delicacy as a woman, with 
tenderneſs as a friend: he attributes her follies 
to her weakneſs, her imprudence to her inad- 
vertency ; he paſſes them over therefore with 
good- nature, and pardons them with indul- 
genee: all his care and induſtry are employed 
for her welfare; all his ſtrength and power are 
exerted for her ſupport and protection; he is 
more anxious to preſerve his on character and 
reputation, becauſe her's is blended with it: 
laſtly, the good huſband is pious and religious, 
that he may amimate her faith by his practice, 
and enforce the precepts of chriſtianity by his 
own example: that, as they join to promote 
each other's happineſs in this world, they may 
unite to infure eternal joy and felicity in that 
which is ccme. Franklin's Sermons, 
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Excludes happineſs from life. 


4 HE Afiatic manners are as deſtructive to 
5 friendſhip as to love, Jealouſy excludes 
men from all intimacies and familiarities. No 
man dares bring his friend to his houſe or table, 


leſt he brings a lover to his numerous wives. 


Hence all over the Eaſt, each family is as ſepa- 


rate from one another, as if they were ſo many 


diſtin kingdoms. No wonder then, that So- 
lomon, living like an eaſtern prince, with his 
feven hundred wives, and three hundred con- 
cubines, without one friend, could write ſo pathe- 
tically concerning the vanity of this world. 
Had he tried the ſecret of one wife or miftreſs, 
a few friends, and a great many companions, 
he might have found life ſomewhat more agree- 
able. Deſtroy love and friendſhip, what re- 
mains in the world worth accepting ? T 
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To render polygamy more odious, I need not 
recount the frightful effects of jealouſy, and the 
conſtraints in which it holds the fair ſex all 
over the Eaſt; In thoſe countries men are not 
allowed to have any commerce with the ſe- 
males, not even phyſicians, when ſickneſs may 
be ſuppoſed to have extinguiſhed all wanton 
paſſions in the boſoms of the fair, and at the 
ſame time has rendered them unfit objects of 
deſire. Tournefort tells us, that when he was 
brought into the grand fignior's ſeraglio as a 
phyſician, he was not a little ſurprized, in look- 
ing along a gallery, to ſee a great number of 
naked arms, ſtanding out from the ſides of the 
room. He could not imagine what this could 
mean, till he was told, that thoſe arms belong- 
ed to bodies which he muſt cure, without 
knowing ny more about them, than what he 
could learn ſrom the arms, He was not allow- 
ed to aſk a queſtion of the patient, nor even of 


her attendants, leſt he might find it neceſſary. 
to enquire concermng circumſtances, which 


the delicacy of the ſeraglio allows not to be re- 
vealed. Hence the phyſicians in the eaſtern 
countries, pretend to know all diſeaſes from the _ 
pulſe ; as our quacks in Europe undertake to 

cure a perſon merely from ſeeing his water. I 


ſuppoſe had Monſieur Tournefort been of this 


latter kind, he would not, in Conftantinople, 
have been allowed by the jealous Turks to be 


furniſhed with materials for exerciſing his art. 
Hume's Eſſays. 


SECT. 


obs v. 


SECT. II. 


Is natural to Spain. 


IT will perhaps appear ſtrange, that in an 
European country, where polygamy is not al- 
lowed, jealouſy can yet be carried to ſuch a 
height, that it is indecent ſo much as to ſuppoſe 
that a woman of rank can have feet or legs. 
A Spaniard is jealous at the very thoughts of 
thoſe who approach his wife ; and, if poſſible, 
will prevent his being diſhonoured even by the 
wantonneſs of imagination. Witneſs the fol- 
lowing ſtory, which we have from very good 
authority. 5 

When the mother of the late king of 
Spain was on her road towards Madrid, ſhe 
paſt through a little town in Spain famous for 
its manufactory of gloves and ſtockings. The 
honeſt magiſtrates of the place thought they 
could not better expreſs their joy on the re- 
ception of their new queen, than by preſenting 
her with a ſample of thoſe commodities, for 
which alone their town was remarkable. The 
major-domo who conducted the queen re— 
ceived the gloves very graciouſly : but when 
the ſtockings were preſented, he flung them 
away with great indignation, and ſeverely re- 
primanded the magiſtrates for this egregious 
piece of indecency : ** Know, ſays he, that a 
queen of Spain has no legs.” The poor young 
queen, who at that time underſtood the lan- 


guage but very imperfectly, and had been often 


frightened with ftories of Spaniſh jealouſy, 
imagined that they were to cut off her legs. 
Upon which ſhe fell a-crying, and begged them 
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to conduct her to Germany ; for that ſhe never 
could endure that operation : and it was with 
ſome difficulty they could appeaſe her. Philip 
IV. is faid never in his life to have laughed 
heartily, but at the recital of this ftory, _ 
If a Spaniſh lady muſt not be ſuppoſed to have 
legs, what muſt be ſuppoſed of a Turkiſh lady ? 
She muſt not be ſuppoſed to have a being at all. 
Accordingly 'tis eſteemed a piece of rudeneſs 
and indecency at Conſtantinople, ever to make 
mention of a man's wife before him. In Europe, 
tis true, fine-bred people make it alſo a rule 
neyer to talk of their wives; but the reaſon is 
not founded on our jealouſy: I ſuppoſe it is 
becauſe we ſhould be apt, were it not for this 

rule, to become troubleſome to company, by 


talking too much of them. Hume's Eſſays. 


EE Tb E B 5 
"CHAP. 2. 
EL L-2 Vw M O U R. 
Cauſes and Ridicule of it. 
N Diets Jt ie dos no fatally 


diſable it from that intercourſe of bene- 
volence, which is one of the chief duties of 
ſocial beings, than ill- humour or peeviſhneſs; 
for though it breaks not out in paroxyſms of 
outrage, nor burſts into clamour, turbu- 
lence, and bloodſhed, yet it ſupplies the defici- 
ency of violence by its frequency, and wears 
out happineſs by ſlow corroſion, and ſmall in- 


juries inceſſantly repeated. It may be — 
oth * 
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ed as the canker of life, that deſtroys its vigour, 
and checks its improvement, that creeps on 
with hourly depredations, and taints and viti- 
ates what it cannot conſume. | 
Peeviſhneſs, when it has been ſo far indulg- 
ed, as to outrun the motions of the will, and 
__ diſcover itſelf without premeditation, is a ſpecies 
of depravity in the higheſt degree diſguſting 
and offenſive, becauſe no caution or regularity, 
no reQitude of intention, nor ſoftneſs of ad- 
dreſs, can enſure a moment's exemption from 
affront and indignity. While we are courting 
the favour of a peeviſh man, while we are mak- 
ing the warmeſt offers of ſervice, or exerting 
ourſelves in the moſt diligent civility, an un- 
lucky ſyllable diſpleaſes, an unheeded circum- 
ſtance ruffles and exaſperates ; and in the mo- 
ment when we congratulate ourſelves upon 
having gained a friend, we have the mortifica- 
tion of finding all our endeavours fruſtrated in 
a moment, and all our aſſiduity forgotten in 
the caſual tumult of ſome trifling irritation. 
This troubleſome impatience is ſometimes 
nothing more than the ſymptom of ſome deeper 
malady. He that is angry without daring to 
confeſs his reſentment, or ſorrowful without 
the liberty of telling his grief, is too frequently 
inclined to give vent to the fermentations of his 
mind at the firſt paſſages that are opened, and 
to let his paſſions boil over upon thoſe whom 
accidents throw in his way. A painful and 
tedious courſe of ſickneſs frequently produces 
ſuch a quick ſenſibility, ſuch an alarming ap- 
prehenſion of any increaſe of uneaſineſs, as 
keeps the ſou] perpetually on the watch, to 
prevent or repel any thing from which incon- 


venience is felt or feared, ſuch a reſtleſs and 
inceſſant 
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inceſſant ſolicitude as no care, no tenderneſs 


can appeaſe, and can only be pacified by the 
cure of the diſtemper, and the removal of that 
pain by which it is excited. | 
Nearly approaching to this weakneſs, is the 
captiouſneſs of old age: when the ſtrength is 
cruihed, the ſenſes dulled, and the common 


| pleaſures of life become inſipid by repetition, 
we are willing to impute the uneaſineſs of our 


condition to cauſes not wholly out of our 
power, and pleaſe ourſelves with fancying 
that we ſuffer by neglect, or unkindneſs, 


or any evil which admits a remedy, rather 


than by the decays of nature, which cannot be 


prevented, delayed, or repaired. We there- 
fore revenge our pains upon thoſe on whom we 
_ reſolve to charge them; and teo often drive 
mankind away at the time we have the greateſt 
need of kindneſs and aſſiſtance. 

But though peeviſhneſs may ſometimes claim 
our compaſſion, as the conſequence or conco- 
mitant of miſery, it is very often found, where 


nothing can juſtify or excuſe its admiſſion. It 


is often one of the attendants on proſperity, 


employed by inſolence in exacting homage, 
and by tyranny in harraſſing ſubjection. It is 
frequently the offspring of idleneſs and pride; 
of idleneſs anxious for trifles; and pride un- 
willing to endure the leaſt obſtruction of her 
wiſhes. Thoſe who have lived in ſolitude, 
indeed, naturally contract this unſocial quality ; 
becauſe, having long had only themſelves to 
pleaſe, they do not readily depart from theit 
own inclinations ; their ſingularities therefore 
are only blameable, when they have impru- 
dently or moroſely withdrawn themſelves from 
the world; but there are others, who have, 
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without any neceſſity, nurſed up this habit in their 
minds, by making implicit ſubmiſſiveneſs the 


condition of their favour, and ſuffering none to 


approach them, but thoſe who watch their eyes, 
and obſerve their nods, who never ſpeak but to 
applaud, or move but to obey. 

He that gives himſelf up to his own fancy, 
and converſes with none but ſuch as he hires 
to lull him in the down of abſolute authority, 


to ſooth him with obſequiouſneſs, and regale 


him with flattery, ſoon grows too ſlothful for 
the labour of conteſt, too tender for the aſperity 


of contradiction, and too delicate for the 
coarſeneſs of truth. A little oppoſition offends, 


a little reſtraint enrages, and a little difficulty 
perplexes him: for a man, who has been ac- 
cuſtomed to ſee every thing give way to his 
humour and his choice, ſoon forgets his own 


littleneſs, and expects to find the world rolling 


at his back, and all mankind employed to ac- 
commodate and delight him. Rambler, 
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Compared with made/ly, 


: A? impudence, though really a vice, has 


the ſame effect upon a man's fortune, as 
if it were a virtue; ſo we may obſerve, that it is 
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almoſt as difficult to be attained, and is, in 
that reſpect, diſtinguiſhed from all the other 
vices, which are acquired with little pains, 
and continually encreaſe upon indulgence. 


Many a man being ſenſible that modeſty is ex- 
tremely prejudicial to him in the making his 


fortune, has reſolved to be impudent, and to 
put a bold face upon the matter: but 'tis ob- 


ſervable that ſuch people have ſeldom ſucceeded 
in the attempt, but have been obliged to re- 
lapſe into their primitive modeſty. Nothing 


carries a man through the world like a true 
genuine natural impudence, Its counterfeit is 
good for nothing, nor can ever ſupport itſelf. 


In other attempts, whatever faults a man com- 
mits and is ſenſible of, he is ſo much the nearer 


his end. But when he endeavours at impu- 


dence, if he ever failed in the attempt, the re- 
membrance of that failure will make him bluſh, 


and will infallibly diſconcert him: after which 


every bluſh is a cauſe for new bluſhes, till be 


is found out to be an arrant cheat, and a vain 


pretender to impudence. 

If any thing can give a modeſt man more 
aſſurance, it muſt be ſome advantages of for- 
tune, which chance procures to him. Riches 
naturally gain a man a favourable reception in 
the world, and give metit a double luſtre 
when a perſon is endowed with it, and ſupply 
its place in a great meaſure when its abſent. 


*Tis wonderful to obſerve what airs of ſuperio- 


rity fools and knaves, with large poſſeſſions, 
give themſelves above men of the greateſt me- 
rit in poverty. Nor do the men of merit make 
any ſtrong oppoſition to theſe uſurpations, or 
rather ſeem to favour them by the modeſty of 
their behaviour. Their good ſenſe and ex- 
. perience 
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perience make them diffident of their judgment, 
and cauſe them to examine every thing with 
the greateſt accuracy: as, on the other hand, 
the delicacy of their ſentiments makes them 
timorous leſt they commit faults, and loſe in 
the practice of the world that integrity of vir- 


tue, ſo to ſpeak, of which they are ſo jealous. 


To make wiſdom agree with confidence, is as 
difficult as to reconcile vice and modeſty. 
Hume's Eſſays. 


SECT 
The origin of Impudence and Mideſty : an Allegory. 
 JUPITER, in the beginning, joined Virtue, 


Wiſdom, and Confidence together ; and Vice, 


Folly, and Diffidence. Thus connected, he 


ſent them into the world. But though he 


thought he had matched-them with great judg- 


ment, and that Confidence was the natural 


companion of Virtue, and that Vice deſerved 


to be attended with Diffidence, they had not 


gone far before diſſentions aroſe among them. 


Wiſdom, who was the guide of the one com- 


pany, was always accuſtomed before ſhe ven- 
tured upon any road, however beaten, to ex- 
amine it carefully; to enquire whither it led; 
what dangers, difficulties, and hindrances 
might poſſibly or probably occur in it. In 
theſe deliberations ihe uſually conſumed ſome 
me; which delay was very diſpleaſing to Con- 
hdence, who was always inclined to hurry on, 


without much forethought or deliberation, in 


the firſt road he met. Wiidom and Virtue 
were inſeparable: but Confidence one day, 
following his impetuous nature, advanced a 
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conſiderable way beſore his guides and com- 
panions; and not feeling any want of their 
company, he never enquired after them, nor 
ever met with them more. In like manner the 


other ſociety, though joined by Jupiter, diſ- 


agreed and ſeparated. As Folly ſaw very little 
before her, ſhe had nothing to determine con- 


cerning the goodneſs of roads, nor could give 


the preference to one above another; and this 
want of reſolution was encreaſed by Diffidence, 
who, with her doubts and ſcruples, always 
retarded the journey. This was a great annoy- 
ance to Vice, who loved not to hear of diffi- 
culties and delays, and was never ſatisfied 
without his full career, in whatever his incli- 


nation led bim to. Folly, he knew, though 


ſhe hearkened to Diffidence, would be eaſily 
managed when alone; and therefore, as a vici- 
ous horſe throws his rider, he openly beats 
away this controller of all his pleaſures, and 
proceeded in his journey with Folly, from 


whence he is inſeparable. Confidence and 


Diffidence being, after this manner, both 
thrown looſe from their reſpective companions, 
wandered for ſome time, till at laſt chance led 
them at the ſame time to one village. Conh- 


dence went directly up to the great houſe, 


which belonged to Wealth, the lord of the 
village; and without ſtaying for a porter, in- 
truded himſelf immediately into the innermoſt 
apartments, where he found Vice and Folly 
well received before him. He joined the train, 


recommended himſelf very quickly to his land- 


lord, and entered into ſuch familiarity with 


Vice, that he was enliſted in the ſame company 


with Folly. They were frequent gueſts of 


Wealth, and from that moment inſeparable. 
1 > Diffidence, 
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Diffidence, in the mean time, not daring to ap- 


proach the great houſe, accepted of an invita- 
tion from Poverty, one of the tenants ; and 


entering the cottage, found Wiſdom and Vir- 


tue, who being repulſed by the landlord, had 
reticed thither, Virtue took compaſſion of her, 
and Wiſdom found from her temper, that ſhe 
would eaſily improve; ſo they admitted her into 
their ſociety. Accordingly by their means, ſhe 
altered in a little time ſomewhat of her manners, 
and becoming much more amiable and engag- 
ing, was now called by the name of Modeſty. 
As ill company has a greater effect than good, 
Confidence, though more refractory to counſel 
and example, degenerated fo far by the ſociety 
of Vice and Folly, as to paſs by the name of 
Impudence. Mankind, to whoſe ſociety Ju- 
piter firſt joined them, knowing nothing of 
theſe mutual deſertions, are thereby led into 
ſtrange miſtakes; and wherever they fee Im- 
pudence, make account of Virtue and Wiſdom, 
and wherever they obſerve Modeſty, call her 
attendants Vice and Folly. Hume's Eſſays. 
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Forgiveneſs of them contributes to our own Faſe, 


Þ 1 l OTHING is more apparent than that, 


however injured or however provoked, 


ſome muſt at laſt be contented to forgive, F or 


it 
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it can never be hoped, that he who firſt commit? 
an injury, will contentedly acquieſce in the 
penalty required : the ſame haughtineſs of con- 


tempt and vehemence of deſire that prompt 
the act of injuſtice, will more ſtrongly incite 


its juſtification : and reſentment can never fo 
exactly balance the puniſhment with the fault, 
but there will remain an overplus of vengeance, 
which even he who condemns his firſt action 


will think himſelf entitled to retaliate. What 
then can enſue but a continual exacerbation of 
hatred and unextinguiſhable feud, an inceſſant 


reciprocation of miſchief, a mutual vigilance to 


entrap, and eagerneſs to deſtroy. 5 
Since then the imaginary right of vengeance 


muſt be at laſt remitted, becauſe it is impoſſible 
to live in perpetual hoſtility, and equally' im- 


poſſible that of two enemies, either ſhould firſt 


think himſelf obliged by juſtice to ſubmiſſion, 


it is ſurely eligible to forgive early. Every 
paſſion is more eaſily ſubdued before it has been 
long accuſtomed to poſſeſſion of the heart ; every 
idea is obliterated with leſs difficulty as it has 
been more ſlightly impreſſed, and leſs frequent- 
ly renewed. He who has often brooded over 
his wrongs, pleaſed himſelf with ſchemes of 


malignity, and glutted his pride with the fan- 


cied ſupplications of humbled enmity, will not 
eaſily open his boſom to amity and reconcilia- 
tion, or indulge the gentle ſentiment of benevo- 
mae and pea. 1h nnd, nes 

It is eaſieſt to forgive, while there is little to 
be forgiven. A ſingle injury may be ſoon di(- 


_ miſſed from the memory; but a long ſucceſſion 


of ill offices by degrees aſſociates itfelf with 
15 every 
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every idea, a long conteſt involves ſo many 
circumſtances, that every place and action will 


rec al it to the mind, and freſh remembrance of 


vexation muſt ſtill enkindle rage, and irritate 
revenge. | 
A wiſe man will make haſte to forgive, be- 


cauſe he knows the true value of time, ard 


will not ſuffer it to paſs away in unneceſſary 
pain. He that willingly ſuffers the corroſioas 
of inveterate hatred, and gives up his days 
and nights to the gloom of malice, and pertur- 
bations of ſtratagem, cannot ſurely be ſaid to 
conſult his eaſe. Reſentment is a umon of 
ſorrow with malignity, a combination of a 
paſſion which all endeavour to avoid, with a 
paſhon which all concur to detelt. The man 
who retires to meditate miſchief, and to exaſpe- 
rate his own rage; whoſe thoughts are employ- 
ed only on means of diſtreſs and contrivances 
of ruin; whoſe mind never pauſes from the re- 
membrance of his own ſufferings, but to in- 
dulge ſome hope of enjoying the calamities of 


another, may juſtly be numbered among the 


moſt miſerable of human beings ; among thoſe 
who are guilty without reward, who have 


neither the gladneſs of proſperity, nor the calm 


of innocence. 
Whoever conſiders the weakneſs both of 


| himſelf and others, will not long want perſua- 


ves to forgiveneſs. We know not to what 
degree of malignity any injury is to be imputed z 
or how much its guilt, if we were to inſpect 


| the mind of him that committed it, would be 
extenuated by miſtake, precipitance or negli- 
| gence; we cannot be certain how much more 
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we feel than was intended to be inflicted, or 
how much we encreaſe the miſchief to ourſelves 
by voluntary aggravations. We may charge 
to deſign the effects of accident; we may think 
the blow violent only becauſe we have made 
ourſelves delicate and tender; we are on every 
fide in danger of error and guilt, which we are 


certain to avoid only by ſpeedy forgiveneſs. | 
ED.” Rami iir. 
| | ( 


CHAP. v. 


rr 


Cruelty tawards them ſhould be diſcouraged. | 


q 1 Deem it a ſort of cruelty to ſuffer inſects to 
® be deſtroyed. I ſhould ſcarce dare to ac- 
3 knowledge this weakneſs (as the generality of 
the world, no doubt, would call it) had 74 
experienced, by many agreeable inſtances, that 
I may ſafely lay open to you every ſentiment 
my heart, Jo confeſs the truth then, I have 
ſome ſcruples with reſpect to the liberty we 
aſſume in the unlimited deſtruction of theſe 
> lower order of exiſtence. I know not upon 
[ what principle of 1eaſon and juſtice it is, that 
Eo 5 mankind 
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mankind have founded their right over the lives 
of every creature that is placed in a ſubordinate 
rank of being to themſelves. Whatever claim 
they may have in right of food and ſelf-defence, 
did they extend their privilege no farther than 
thoſe articles would reaſonably carry them, 
numberleſs beings might enjoy their lives in 
peace, who are now deprived of them by the 
moſt wanton and unneccſſary cruelties. I 
cannot, indeed, diſcover why it ſhould be 
thought leſs inhuman to cruſh to death a harm- 
leſs inſet, whoſe fingle offence is that he eats 
the food which nature has prepared for his 
ſuſtenance, than it would be, were I to kill 
any more bulky creature for the ſame reaſon, 
There are few tempers ſo hardened to the 
impreſſions of humanity, as not to ſhudder at 
the thought of the latter; and yet the former 
is univerfally practiſed without the leaſt check 
of compaſſion, This ſeems to ariſe from the 
groſs error of ſuppoſing, that every creature is 
really in itſelf contemptible, which happens to 
be cloathed with a body infinitely diſproportion- 
ate to our own; not conſidering that great and 
/ittle are merely relative terms. But the in- 
imitable Shakeſpear would teach us, that 


the poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
In corp'ral ſuf rance feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies, | 


And this is not thrown out in the Jatitude of 
poetical imagination, but ſupported by the 


diſcoveries of the moſt improved philoſophy : 
for there is every reaſon to believe that the 
lenſations of many inſects are as exquiſite as 


K 2 thoſe 
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cognizance, and puniſhed a boy for putting 4 
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thoſe of creatures of far more enlarged di- 
menſions; perhaps even more fo. The 


Millepedes, for inſtance, rolls itſelf round, 


upon the ſlighteft touch; and the ſnail gathers 
in her horns upon the leaſt approach of your 
hand. Are not theſe the ſtrongeſt indications 
of their ſenſibility ? and is it any evidence of 
ours, that we are not therefore induced to 
treat them with a more ſympathizing tender- 
neſs? : 5 

l was extremely pleaſed with a ſentiment I 
met with the other day in honeſt Montaigne. 
That good-natured author remarks, that there 
is a certain general claim of kindneſs and be- 


nevolence which every ſpecies of creatures has 
a right to from us, It is to be regretted that 


this generous maxim is not more attended to, 
in the affair of education, and preſſed home 
upon tender minds in its full extent and Jati- 
tude, I am far, indeed, from thinking that 


the early delight which children difcover in 
tormenting flies, &c. is a mark of any ixnate 


cruelty of temper; becauſe this turn may be 
accounted for upon other principles, and it 1s 
entertaining unworthy notions of the Deity to 
ſuppoſe he forms mankind with a propenſity to 
the moſt deteſtable of ail diſpoſitions. But 
moſt certainly, by being unreſtrained in ſports 
of this xind, they may acquire by habit, what 
they never would have learned from nature, 
and grow up into a confirmed inattention t0 
every kind of ſuffering but their own. Accord- 
ingly the ſupreme court of judicature at Athens 
thought an inſtance of this ſort not below its 
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the eyes of a poor bird, that had unhappily 
fallen into bis hands. 

It might be of ſervice therefore, it ſhould 
ſeem, in order to awaken as early as p ſſible 


in children an extenſive ſenſe of humanity, to 


give them a view of ſeveral forts of inſeds as 
they may be magnified by the alliftance of 
glaſſes, and to ſhew them that the ſame evident 
marks of wiſdom and goodneſs prevail in the 
formation of the minuteſt inſect, as in that of 
the moſt enormous Leviathan: that they are 
equally furniſhed with whatever is neceſ.a-y, 
not only to the preſervation, but the happ neis 
of their beings in that claſs of exiſtence to 
which Providence has aſſigned them: in a word, 
that the whole conſtruction of their reſpective 
organs diſtinctly proclaims them the objects of 
divine benevolence, and therefore that they 
juſtly * to be ſo of ours. | 
F. Wizoſborne s Letters. 
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Huriſul to the beſi character: Erempliſed in the caſe 
/ ALIGER, 8 


A LIGER entered the world a youth of 

lively imagination, extenſive views, and 
untainted principles. His curioſity incited him 
to range from place to place, and try all the 
varieties of converſation ; his elegance of addreſs 
and fertility of ideas gained him friends where- 


ever he appeared; or at leaſt he found the ge- 


neral kindneſs of reception always ſhown to a 
young man whoſe birth and fortune give him 
a claim to notice, and who has neither by vice 
or folly deſtroyed his privileges. Aliger was 
pleaſed with the general ſmile of mankind, and 
being naturally gentle andflexible was induſtrious 


to preſerve it by compliance and officiouſneſs, 


but did not ſuffer his deſire of pleaſing to vitiate 
his integrity. It was his eſtabliſhed maxim, That a 
promiſe is never to be broken; nor was it with- 
out long reluctance that he once ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be drawn away from a feſtal engagement 
by the importunity of another company. He 
ſpent the evening, as is uſual in the rudiments 
of vice, with perturbation and imperfect enjoy- 
ment, and met his diſappointed friends in the 
morning, with confuſion and excuſes. His 
companions, not accuſtomed to ſuch ſcrupulous 
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anxiety, laughed at his uneaſineſs, compounded 


the offence for a bottle, gave him courage to 


break his word again, and again levied the pe- 
nalty. He ventured the ſame experiment upon 
another ſociety, and found them equally ready 
to conſider it as a venial fault, always incident 
to a man of quickneſs and gaiety; till by degrees, 
he began to think himſelf at liberty to follow 
the laſt invitation, and was no longer ſhocked 


at the turpitude of falſnood. He made no difficulty 


to promiſe his preſence at diſtant places, and if 
liſtleſneſs happened to creep upon him, would 
fit at home with great tranquility; and has oiten, 
while he ſunk to ſleep in a chair, held ten tables 
in continual expectation of his entrance. 

He found it ſo pleaſant to live in perpetual 
vacancy, that he ſoon diſmiſſed his attention as 
an uſeleſs incumbrance, and reſigned himſelf to 
careleſſneſs and diſſipation, without any regard 
to the future or the paſt, or any other motive of 
action than the impulſe of a ſudden deſire, or 
the attraction of immediate pleaſure. The ab- 
ſent were immediately forgotten, and the hopes 
or fears felt by others, had no influence upon his 
conduct. He was in ſpeculation compleatly 
juſt, but never kept his promiſe to a creditor; 
he was benevolent, but always deceived thoſe 
friends whom he undertook to patronize or aſ- 
ſift; he was prudent, but ſuffered his affairs to 
be embari aſſed for want of ſettling his accounts at 
ſtated times. He courted a young lady, and 
when the ſettlements were drawn, took a ram- 

ie into the country on the day appointed to 
ſign them. He reſolved to travel, and ſent his 
cheſts on ſhip-board, but delayed to follow them 
till he loſt his paſſage. He was ſummoned as an 
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evidence in a cauſe of great importance, and loi- 


tered on the way till the trial was paſt. It is 
ſaid, that when he had with great expence 


formed an intereſt in a borough, his opponent 


contrived by ſome agents, who knew his tem- 
per, to Jure him away on the day of election. 
His benevolence draws him into the commiſſion 
of a thouſand crimes, which others, leſs kind or 
civil, would eſcape. His courteſy invites appli- 
cation, his promiſes produce dependence ; he 


has his pockets filled with petitions which he 


intends ſome time to deliver and enforce, and 


his table covered with letters of requeſt, with 


which he purpoſes to comply; but time ſlips 
imperceptibly away, while he is either idle or 


buly ; his friends loſe their opportunities, and 


charge upon him their miſcarriages and cala- 
mities. This character, however contemptible, 
is not peculiar to Aliger. They whoſe activity 
of imagination is often ſhifting the ſcenes of ex- 
pectation, are frequently ſubject to ſuch ſallies 
of caprice as make all their ations fortuitous, 


deſtroy the value of their friendſhip, obſtruct. 


the efficacy of their virtues, and ſet them be- 
low the meaneſt of thoſe that perſiſt in their re- 
ſolutions, execute what they deſign, and per- 

form what they have promiſed. Rambler. 
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Of BRITISH JURIES. 


Their nature. 


1 method of trials by juries is gene- 
rally looked upon as one of the moſt ex- 
cellent branches of our conſtitution. In theory 
it certainly appears in that light. According 
to the original eſtabliſhment, the jurors are to 
be men of competent fortunes in the neighbour- 
hood; and are to be ſo avowedly indifferent be- 
tween the parties concerned, that no reaſonable 
exception can be made to them on either ſide. 
In treaſon the perſon accuſed has a right to chal- 
lenge five-and-thirty, and in felony twenty, 
without ſhewing cauſe of challenge. Nothing 
can be more equitable, No priſoner can deſire 
a fairer field. But the misfortune is, that our 
juries are often compoſed of men of mean eſ- 
tates and low underſtandings, and many diift- 
cult points of law are brought before them, 
and (ſubmitted to their verdict, when perhaps 
they are not capable of determining properly 
and judiciouſly, ſuch nice matters of juſtice, 
although the judges of the court explain the 
nature of the caſe, and the law which ariſes 
upon it. But if they are not defective in know- 
ledge, they are ſometimes, I fear, from their 


ſtation and indigence, liable to corruption. 


This indeed is an objection more to the privi- 
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lege lodged with juries, than to the inſtitution 


itſelf. The point moſt liable to objection is 


the power, which any one, or more of the 
twelve have to ſtarve the reſt into a compliance 


with their opinion; ſo that the verdict may poſ- 


ſibly 5 given by ſtrength of conſtitution, not 
by conviction of conſcience; and wretches hang 
that jurymen may dine. Orrery. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


FC 
Its nature and real import defined, 


NT ANKIND in general are not ſuffici- 

ently acquainted with the import of the 
word Juſtice: it is commonly believed to con- 
ſiſt only in a performance of thoſe duties to 
which the laws of ſociety can oblige us. This, 
1 allow, is ſometimes the import of the word, 


and in this ſenſe juſtice is diftinguiſhed from 


equity; but there is a juſtice ſtill more extenſive, 
and which can be ſhewn to embrace all the vir- 
tues united. ” . . 
| Tuftice may be defined, that virtue which im- 
pels us to give to every perſon what is his due. 
In this extended ſenſe of the word, it compre- 
hends the practice of every virtue which reaſon 
preſcribes, or ſociety ſhould expect, Our duty 
5 to 


CC 


to our Maker, to each other, and to ourſelves, | 


are fully anſwered, if we give them what we 
owe them. Thus juſtice, properly ſpeaking, 
is the only virtue: and all the reſt have their 
origin in it. 

The qualities of candour, fortitude, charity, 
and generoſity, for inſtance, are not in their 
own nature virtues; and, if ever they deſerve 
the title, it is owing only to juſtice, which im- 
pels and directs them. Without ſuch a mode- 
rator, candour might become indiſcretion, for- 
titude obſtinacy, charity imprudence, and ge- 
ne:olity miſtaken profuſion. | | 

A diſintereſted action, if it be not conducted 
by juſtice, is, at beſt, indifferent in its nature, 
and not unfrequently even turns to vice. The 
expences of ſociety, of preſents, of entertain- 
ments, and the other helps to chearfu] nels, are 
actions merely indifferent, when not r epugnant 
to a better method of diſpoſing of our ſuperfiui- 
ties; but they become vicious when they ob- 
ſtruct or exhauſt our abilities from a more virtu- 
ous diſpoſition of our circumſtances, 

True generolity is a duty as indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſſary as thoſe impoſed on us by law. It is a 
rule impoſed on us by reaſon, which ſhould be 
the ſovereign law of a rational being. But this 


generoſity does not conſiſt in obeying every im- 


pulſe of humanity, in following blind paſſion 
for our guide, and impairing our circumit-nces 
by preſent benefaCtions, ſo as to render us inca- 


pable of future ones. | 
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KILLING TIME. 


T HE neceſlity of erecting ourſelves to 
ſome degree of intellectual dignity, and 
of preſerving ſome reſource of pleaſure, which 
may not be wholly at the mercy of accident, is 
never more apparent than when we turn our 
eyes upon thoſe whom fortune has let looſe to 
their own conduct; who not being chained 
down by their condition to a regular and ſtated 
allotment of their hours, are obliged to find 
themſelves buſineſs or diverſion ; and having no- 
thing within that can either entertain or employ 
'F them, are compelled to try all the arts of deſ- 
1 zroying time. 5 | | 
| The numberleſs expedients practiſed by this 
Claſs of mortals to alleviate the burthen of life, 
is not leſs ſhameful, nor perhaps much leſs 
itiable, than thoſe to which a trader on the 
edge of bankruptcy is reduced. I have ſeen me- 
| lancholy overſpread a whole family at the dis- 
appointment of a party for cards, and after the 
propoſal of a thouſand different ſchemes to ſup- 
ply the Joſs, and the diſpatch of the footman 
upon a hundred meſſages, they have ſubmitted 


with gloomy reſignation to the inevitable miſ- 
1 fortune 
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fortune of paſling one evening in converſation 
with each other: But on a ſudden, ſuch are the 
revolutions of the world, an unexpected viſitor 
has brought them relief, acceptable as proviſion 
to a ſtarving city, and enabled them to hold out 
till the next day. „ 

The general remedy of thoſe, who are un- 
eaſy without knowing the cauſe, is a change of 
place; they are always willing to imagine that 
their pain is the conſequence of ſome local in- 


convenience, and endeavour to fly from it, as 


children from their ſhadows; always hoping 
for more ſatisfactory delight from every new 
ſcene of diverſion, and always returning home 
with diſappointment and complaints. 

I cannot look upon this kind of infatuation, 
without reflecting on thoſe that ſuffer under the 
dreadful ſymptom of canine madneſs, termed 
by phyſicians the hydrophobia, or dread of wa- 
ter. Theſe miſerable wretches, when they are 
unable to drink, though burning with thirſt, 
are ſometimes known to try various contortions, 


or inclinations of the body, flattering themſelves 


that they can ſwallow in one poſture that li- 
quor, which they find in another to repel their 
lips. | 

"Yet ſuch folly is not peculiar to the thought- 
leſs or the ignorant, but ſometimes ſeizes thoſe 
minds which ſeem moſt exempted from it, by 
the variety of their attainments, the quickneſs 
of their penetration, or the ſeverity of their 
judgment ; and, indeed, the pride of wit and 


knowledge is often mortified by finding, that 


they can confer no ſecurity againſt the common 
errors, which miſlead the weakeſt and meaneſt 


of mankind, Rambler. 
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SECT; 1 
Of $ elf neceſſary beyond every other 1 


A MONG the precepts, or aphoriſms, ad- 
mitted by general conſent, and incul- 
cated by frequent repetition, there is none more 
famous among the maſters of ancient wiſdom, 
than that compendious leſſon, ** Be acquainted 
with thyſelf ;” aſcribed by ſome to an oracle, 
and by others to Chilo of Lacedemon. 

This is, indeed, a dictate, which, in the 
whole extent of its meaning, may be faid to 
compriſe all the ſpeculation requiſite to a mo- 
ral agent. For what more can be neceſlary to 
the regulation of life, than the knowledge of our 
original, our end, our duties, and our relation 
to other beings *' 
Tt is however very improbable that the firſt 
author, whoever he was, intended to be under- 
ſtood in this unlimited and complicated ſenſe; 
for of the inquiries, which, in ſo large an ac- 
ceptation, it would ſeem to recommend, ſome 
are too extenſive for the powers of man, and 
ſome require light from above, which was not 
yet indulged to the heathen world. 

We might have had more-fatisfaction con- 
cerning the original import of this celebrated 


ſentence, if hiſtory had informed us, whether 
it 
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it was uttered as a general inſtruction to man- 
kind, or as a particular caution to ſome private 
enquirer; whether it was applied to ſome ſingle 
occaſion, or laid down as the univerſal rule 
of life. | 

There will oceur, upon the ſlighteſt conſider- 
ation, many poſſible circumſtances, in which 
this monition might very properly be enforced; 
for every error in human conduct muſt ariſe 
from ignorance in ourſelves, either perpetual or 
temporary; and happen either becauſe we do 
not know what is beſt and fitteſt, or becauſe 
knowledge is at the time of action not preſent 
to the mind. | 3 

When a man employs himſelf upon remote 
and unneceſſary ſubjects, and waſtes his life 
upon queſtions which cannot be reſolved, and 
of which the ſolution would conduce very little 
to the advancement of happineſs ; when 
he bewilders his underſtanding in uncertain 
hypotheſes, and harraſſes his faculties with 
nc-dleſs ſubtilties ; when he laviſhes his hours 
in calculating the weight of the terraqueous 
globe, or in adjuſting ſucceſſive ſyſtems of 
worlds beyond the reach of the teleſcope ; he 
may be properly recailed from his excurſions by 
this precept, and reminded that there is a Be- 
ing, with which it is his duty and his intereſt 
to be more acquainted ; and from which, though 
he cannot negle& it without the utmoſt danger, 
his attention has hitherto been withheld, by his 
regard to ſtudies which he has no other mo- 
tive to follow, than ſuch as either vanity o 
_ curioſity produce. 


The great praiſe of Socrates is, that he drew 
the ' wits of Greece, by his inſtruction and ex- 
OE | ample, 
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ample, from the vain purſuit of natural philoſo- 
hy to moral inquiries, and turned their 
thoughts from ſtars and tides, and matter and 
motion, upon the various modes of virtue, and 
relations of life. All his lectures were but 
commentaries upon this faying ; if we ſuppoſe 
the knowledge of ourſelves recommended by 
Chilo, in oppolition to the other inquiries leſs 
| ſuitable to the ſtate of man, 
The great fault of men of learning is ſtill, 


that they offend againſt this rule, and appear 


willing to ſtudy any thing rather than them- 
ſelves ; for which reaſon they are too often de- 
| fpiſed by thoſe with whom they imagine them- 
felves above compariſon ; deſpiſed as uſeleſs to 
all the common purpoſes of life ; as unable to 
conduct the moſt trivial affairs, and unqualified 
to perform thoſe offices by which the concate- 
nation of ſociety is preſerved, and mutual ten- 
derneſs excited and maintained, 


Rambler. 

SECT. II. 5 

Every man ſhould dedicate ſome portion of time to 
= that knowledge. = 


THE apparent neceſſity of ſetting the world 
at a diſtance from us, when we are reſolved to 
take a near ſurvey of ourſelves, has ſent many 
from high ſtations to the ſeverities of a mo- 
naſtick life ; and, indeed, every man deeply en- 
gaped in buſineſs, if all regard to another ſtate 
be not extinguiſhed, muſt have the conviction, 
though, perhaps, not the reſolution of Valdeſſo, 
who, when he ſollicited Charles the Fifth to 

| „ . 5 diſmiſs 
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diſmiſs him, being aſked whether he retired 
upon diſguſt, anſwered, „that he laid down his 
commiſſion for no other reaſon but becauſe 
there ought to be ſome time for ſome ſober re- 
flection between the life of a ſoldier and his 
death,” 

There are certainly few conditions which do 
not entangle us with ſublunary hopes and fears; 
from theſe it is neceſſary to diſencumber our 
minds by intervals of ſolitude, in which we may 


place ourſelves in his preſence who views effects 


in their cauſes, and actions in their motives ; in 
which we may, as Chillingworth expreſſes it, 
conſider things as if there were no other beings 
in the world but God and ourſelves ; or, to uſe 
language yet more awful, may commune with 
_ our hearts, and be jill, | 


Death, ſays Seneca, falls heavy upon him 
who is too much known to others, and too 


little to himſelf ; and Pontanus, a man cele- 
brated among the early reſtorers of literature, 
thought the ſtudy of our own hearts of ſo much 
importance, that he has recommended it from 
his tomb. Sum Joannes Jovianus Pontanus, quem 
amaverunt bone muſe, ſuſpexerunt viri probi, ho- 
neſtaverunt reges domint : jam ſcis qui ſim, vel qui 
potins fuerim ; ego vero te, hoſpes, noſcere in tenebris 
negqueo, ſed teipſum ut noſcas rogo. ** T am Pon- 
tanus, beloved by the powers of literature, ad- 
mired by men of worth, and dignified by the 
monarchs of the world. Thou knoweſt now 


who I am, or more properly who I was. For 
thee, ſtranger, I who am in darkneſs cannot 


know thee ; but I intreat thee to know thyſelf.” 
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French and Engliſh compared. 

UR language, inſtead of being improved, 
is every day growing worſe, and more de- 
baſed. We bewilder ourſelves in various or- 
thography; we ſpeak, and we write at ran- 
dom ; and if a man's common converſation 


were to be committed to paper, he would be 


ſtartled to find himſelf guilty in a few ſen- 
tences, of ſo many ſoleciſms and ſuch falſe 
Engliſh. I believe we are the only people in 
the Chriſtian world, who repeat the Lord's 
Prayer in an ungrammatical manner; and [I 
remember to have heard, that when a motion 
was made in the Convocation to alter the word 
which for the word who, the propolition was 
rejected by the majority. This inſtance may 
| ſhew you of what ſort of men the moſt learned, 

and even the moſt reverend aſſemblies are 
ſometimes compoſed, But let us conſider the 
conduct of a neighbouring nation. How induſ- 
trious have the French been to improve their 
language? and to what a ſtate of perfection 
have they brought it? Rome by her — 

5 made 


«; 


made her dialect univerſal: France by her po- 
licy has done the ſame. By policy, I mean the 
encouragement of arts and ſciences ; which 
will often render a nation more powerfu] than 
arms. Nothing has contributed ſo much to the 
purity and excellence of the French tongue, as 
the noble academies eſtabliſhed for that pur- 
poſe : and until ſome publick work of the 
ſame kind is undertaken in England, we can- 
not flatter ourſelves with any hopes of amend- 
ing the errors, or aſcertaining the limits of our 
ſtyle. I ſhall not preſume even to whiſper to 
you, that I think a deſign of this ſort is ſuffi- 
ciently momentous to attract the conſideration 
of our legiſlative powers. Their thoughts are 
otherwiſe employed, and their faculties other- 


wiſe applied. But I will venture to ſay, that 


if to our hoſpitals for lunatics, an hoſpital was 
added for the reception and ſupport of men cf 
ſenſe and learning, it would be of the higheſt 
honour to the preſent age, and of no leſs ad- 
vantage to poſterity. I call it an hoſpital, be- 


cauſe I ſuppoſe it to be erected for the benefit of 


ſuch perſons, whoſe infirm fortunes, or diſ- 
eaſed revenues, may have rendered the ſtrength 
and abilities of their minds weak and uſeleſs to 
the publick, N Orrery. 
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L E A N IN A 
n 4 
Should be ſometimes applied to cultivate our morals, 


NVL, curioſity, and our ſenſe of the 
imperfection of our preſent ſtate, inclines 
us always to eſtimate the advantages which are 
in the poſſeſſion of others above their real value. 
Every one muſt have remarked, what powers 
and prerogatives the vulgar imagine to be con- 
ferred by learning. A man of ſcience is ex- 
pected to excel the unlettered and unenlightened, 
even on occaſions: where. literature is of no uſe, 
and among weak minds loſes part of his reve- 
rence by diſcovering no ſuperiority in thoſe 
parts of life, in which all are unavoidably equal; 
as when a monarch makes a progreſs to the re- 
moter provinces, the ruſticks are ſaid ſometimes 
to wonder that they find him of the ſame ſize 
with themſelves. TY Pits 
Theſe demands of prejudice and folly can 
never be ſatisfied, and therefore many of the 
imputations which learning ſuffers from diſap- 
pointed ignorance, are without reproach. Yet 
it cannot be denied, that there are ſome failures 
to which men of ſtudy are peculiarly expoſed. 
Every condition has its diſadvantages. The 
circle of knowledge is too wide for the moſt 
active and diligent intellect, and while ſcience 
is purſued with ardour, other * 
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of equal uſe are neceſſarily neglected; as a 
ſmall garrifon muſt leave one part of an exten- 
ſive fortreſs naked, when an alarm calls them to 
another, | 

The learned, however, might generally ſup- 
port their dignity with more ſucceſs, if they ſuf- 
fered not themſelves to be milled by ſuperfluous 
attainments of qualification Which few can un- 
derſtand or value, and by ſki!] which they may 
fink into the grave without any conſpicuous op- 
portunities of exerting. Raphael, in return to 
Adam's enquiries into the courſes of the ſtars 
and the revolutions of heaven, counſels him to 
withdraw his mind from idle ſpeculations, and 
inſtead of watching motions which he has no 
power to regulate, to employ his faculties upon 
nearer and more intereſting objects, the ſur- 
vey of his own life, the ſubjection of his paſ- 
fions, the knowledge of duties which muſtdaily 
be performed, and the detection of dangers 
which muſt daily be incurred. 

This angelick counſel every man of letters 
ſhould always have before him. He that de- 
votes himſelf wholly to retired ſtudy, naturally 
ſinks from omiſſion to forgetfulneſs of ſocial du» 
ties, and from which he muſt be ſometimes 
awakened, and recailed to the general condition 

of mankind. Rambler. 


8 ECT. II. 
Its progreſs. 


IT had been nbſerved by the ancients, 
That all the arts and ſciences aroſe among free 
nations; and that the Perſians and Egyptians, 

| notwithe 
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notwithſtanding all their eaſe, opulence and 
luxury, made but faint efforts towards thoſe finer 
pleaſures, which were carried to ſuch perfection 
by the Greeks, amidſt continual wars, attended 

with poverty, and the greateſt ſimplicity of life 


and manners. It had alſo been obſerved, that 


as ſoon as the Greeks loſt their liberty, though 
they encreaſed mightily in riches, by the means 
of the conqueſts of Alexander ; yet the arts, 


from that moment, declined among them, and 


have never ſince been able to raiſe their head in 
that climate. Learning was tranſplanted to 
Rome, the only free nation at that time in the 
univerſe ; and having met with fo favourable a 
ſoil, it made prodigious ſhoots for above a cen- 
tury ; *till the decay of liberty produced alfo a 
decay of letters, and ſpread a total barbariſm 


cover the world. From theſe two experiments, 


of which each was double in its kind, and 
ſhewed the fall of learning in deſpotic govern- 
ments, as well as its riſe in popular ones, 
Longinus thought himſelf ſufficiently juſtified 
in aſſerting, that the arts and ſciences could 


never flouriſh but in a free government : and 


in this opinion he has been followed by ſeveral 
eminent writers in our country, who either 
confined their view merely to ancient facts, or 
entertained too great a partiality in favour of 
that form of government which is eſtabliſhed 
_—_—_— ³] ⁸¾ 

But what would theſe writers have ſaid to the 
inſtances of modern Rome and Florence ? Of 


which the former carried to perfection all the 
finer arts of ſculpture, painting and mufic, as 
well as poetry, though they groaned under ſla- 


very, and under the ſlavery of prieſts ; while 
the 
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the latter made the greateſt progreſs in the arts 
and ſciences, after they began to loſe their 
liberty by the uſurpations of the family of 
Medicis. Arioſto, Taſſo, Galilæo, no more 
than Raphael and Michael *Angelo, were not 
born in republics. And though the Lombard 
ſchoo] was famous as well as the Roman, yet 
the Venetians have had the ſmalleſt ſhare in 
its honours, and ſeem rather inferior to the 
Italians in their genius for the arts and ſciences. 
Rubens eſtabliſhed his ſchool at Antwerp, not 
at Amſterdam ; Dreſden, not Hamburgh, is 
the centre of politeneſs in Germany. 

But the moſt eminent inſtanceof the flouriſhing 
ſtate of learning in deſpotic governments, is that 
of France, which ſcarce ever enjoyed an eſta- 
bliſhed liberty, and yet has carried the arts and 
ſciences as near perfection as any other nation. 
The Engliſh are, perhaps, better philoſophers ; 
the Italians better painters and muſicians ; the 
Romans were better orators ; but the French 
are the only people, except the Greeks, who 
have been at once philofophers, poets, orators, 
hiſtorians, painters, architects, ſculptors, and 
muſicians. With regard to the ſtage, they have 
excelled even the Greeks, who have far excelled 
the Engliſh 5 and in comman life, they have 
in a great meaſure perfeCted that art, the moſt 
uſeful and agreeable of any, [art de vivre, the 
art of ſociety and converſation, 

If we conſider the {tate of ſciences and polite 
arts in our country, Horace's obſervation with 
regard to the Romans, may, in a great mea- 
ſure, be applied to the Britiſh, 

PF in langum tamen evun 
Manferunt, hodieque menent veſtigia —_— 
9 
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The elegance and propriety of tile have 
been very much neglected among us. We have 
no dictionary of our language, and ſcarce a to- 
lerable grammar. The firſt polite proſe we 
have, was wrote by a man who is ſtill alive. 
As to Sprat, Locke, and even Temple, they 
knew too little of the rules of art to be eſteemed 
very elegant writers. The proſe of Bacon, 
Harrington, and Milton, is altogether ſtiff and 
pedantie; though their ſenſe be excellent. Men, 
in this country, have been ſo much occupied in 

the great diſputes of religion, politics and phi- 
loſophy, that they had no reliſh for the minute 
obſervations of grammar and criticiſm, And 
though this turn of thinking muſt have con- 
ſiderably improved our ſenſe and our talent of 
reaſoning beyond thoſe of other nations, it 
muſt be confeſt, that even in thoſe ſciences 
'l above- mentioned, we have not any ſtandard 
1 book which we can tranſmit to poſterity : and 
the utmoſt we have to boaſt of, are a few eſ- 
a ſays towards 2 more juſt philoſophy ; ; which, 
þ indeed, promiſe very much, but have not, as 
Yb reached oy _ of perfection. | 
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_ Tele eſs without taſte. 


A MAN may know exactly all the circles 
and ellipſes of the Copernican ſyſtem, and all 
the irregular ſpirals of the Ptolomaic, without 
perceiving that the former is more beautiful than 
the latter. Euclid has very fully explained every 


| quality of the circle, but has not, in any pro- | & 
poſition 
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poſition, ſaid a word of its beauty. The reaſon 
is evident. Beauty is not a quality of the cir- 
cle. It lies not in any part of the line, whoſe 
parts are all equally diſtant from a common cen- 
ter. It is only the effect which that figure 
operates upon the mind, whoſe particular fabric 
or ſtructure renders it ſuſceptible of ſuch ſen- 
timents. In vain would you look for it in the 
circle, or ſeek it, either by your ſenſes, or by 
mathematical reaſonings, in all the properties 
of that figure. 28 5 
The mathematician, who took no other 
pleaſure in reading Virgil but that of examining 
Eneas's voyage by the map, might underſtand 
perfectly the meaning of every Latin word em- 
ployed by that divine author, and conſequently 
might have a diſtinct idea of the whole narra- 
tion; he would even have a more diſtin idea of 


it, than they could have who had not ſtudied ſo 


exactly the geography of the poem. He knew, 
therefore, every thing in the poem. But he was 
ignorant of its beauty; becauſe the beauty, 
properly ſpeaking, lies not in the poem, but 
the ſentiment or taſte of the reader. And where 
a man has no ſuch delicacy of temper as to 
make him feel this ſentiment, he muſt be igno- 
rant of the beauty, though poſſeſſed of the ſci- 
ence and underſtanding of an angel. 


Hume's Eſſays. 


SECT. IV. 
Its obflrudions. 
SO many hindrances may obſtruct the acqui- 


| fition of knowledge, that there is little reaſon 


for. 


* Come — — - 
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for wondering that it is in a few hands. To 
the greater part of mankind the duties of life 
are inconſiſtent with much ſtudy, and the hours 
which they would ſpend upon letters muſt be 
ſtolen from their occupations and their fami- 
lies. Many ſuffer themſelves to be lured by 
more ſprightly and luxurious pleaſures from the 
ſhades of contemplation, where they find ſel- 
dom more than a calm delight, ſuch as, though 
greater than all others, if its certainty and its 
duration be reckoned with its power of gratifi- 
cation, is yet eaſily quitted for ſome extempo- 
Tary joy, which the preſent moment offers, and 
another perhaps will put out of reach. 

It is the great excellence of learning that it 
borrows very little from time or place ; it is not 
confined to ſeaſon or to climate, to cities or to 
the country, but may be cultivated and enjoyed 
where no other pleaſure can be obtained. But 
this quality, which conſtitutes much of its va- 
lue, is one occaſion of neglect; what may be 
done at all times with equal propriety, is de- 
ferred from day to day, till the mind is gradu- 
ally reconciled to the omiſſion, and the attention 
is turned to other objects. Thus habitual idle- 
neſs gains too much power to be conquered, 
and the ſoul ſhrinks from the idea of intellec- 
| tual labour and intenſeneſs of meditation. 

That thoſe who profeſs to advance learning 
ſometimes obſtruct it, cannot be denied; the 
continual multiplication of books not only 
diſtracts choice, but diſappoints enquiry. To 
him that has moderately ſtored his mind with 
images, few writers afford any novelty ; or 
what little they have to add to the common 
ſtock of learning is ſo buried in the maſs of 
general notions, that, like ſilver mingled 25 
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the ore of lead, it is too little to pay for the 
labour of ſeparation; and he that has often 
been deceived by the promiſe of a title, at laſt 
grows weary of examining, and is tempted to 
conſider all as equally fallacious. 

. Ialer, No. 94. 
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LETTER WRITING. 


Frequently marks an Author's character. 


I F we judge of Mr. Pope from his works. 


his chief aim was to be eſteemed a man of 


virtue. His letters are written in that ſtyle. 


His laſt volumes are all of the moral kind; he 
has avoided trifles, and conſequently hag 
eſcaped a rock which has proved very injurious 
to Swift's reputation. He has given his imagi- 
nation full ſcope, and yet has preſerved a per- 
petual guard upon his conduct. The conſtitu- 
tion of his body and mind might early incline 
him to habits of caution and reſerve. The 
treatment which he met afterwards from an in- 
numerable tribe of adverſaries, confirmed thoſe 
habits, and made him ſlower than the Dean in 
pronouncing his judgment upon perſons and 
things. His proſe writings are little leſs har- 
monious than his verſe : and his voice in com- 
mon converſation was ſo naturally muſical, that 
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I remember honeſt Tom Southern uſed always 


to call him the Little Nightingale. His manners 


were delicate, eaſy, and engaging ; and he 


treated his friends with a politeneſs that charm- 
ed, and a generoſity that was much to his ho- 
nour. Every gueſt was made happy within 
his doors. Pleaſure dwelt under his roof, and 
Elegance preſided at his table. Dr. Swift was 
of a different diſpoſition : to his domeſtics 


he was paſſionate and churliſh : to his equals 


and ſuperiors rather an entertaining than a de- 
firable companion. He told a ſtory in an ad- 
mirable manner : his ſentences were ſhort and 
perſpicuous: his obſervations were piercing. 
He had ſeen the great worid, and had profited 


much by his experience, He had not the leaſt 


_ tincture of vanity in his converſation, He was 
perhaps, as he ſaid himſelf, too proud to be 
vain. When he was polite, it was in a manner 
entirely his own. In his friendſhips he was 
conſtant and undiſguiſed. He was the ſame in 
his enmities. He generally ſpoke as he thought 
in all companies and at all times, I remember 
to have heard that he dined once at a Lord 
Mayor's feaſt in Dublin, and was attacked and 


| teized by an opulent, boiſterous, half- intoxi- 


cated *ſquire, who happened to fit next him; 
he bore this awkward raillery for ſome time, and 
then on a ſudden called out in a loud voice to 
the mayor, My lord, here is one of your 
bears at my ſhoulder ; he has been worrying 
me this half hour, I defire you will order him 
to be taken off.“ In theſe laſt particulars he 
differed widely from his friend Pope, who 
could ſtifle reſentment, and wait with patience 
till a more diſtant, and perhaps a more — 


E TI 


ble hour of revenge. But notwithſtanding the 
diſſimilitude of minds and manners which was 
apparent between theſe two great men, yet the 
ſame ſort of friendihip ſeems to have ſubſiſted 


between them, as between Virgil and Horace. 


The mutual affection of the two Engliſh poets 
appears throughout their works; and there- 
fore in this place, I cannot avoid taking notice 
of a report very induſtriouſly ſpread, and not 
without ſome degree of ſucceſs, „that the 
friendſhip between Pope and Swift was not 
ſo firm and perfect at the latter end as at the 
beginning of their lives.” On Dr. Swift's ſide, 
J am certain, it ever remained unalterable : nor 
did it appear leſs fervent on the ſide of Mr. 


Pope. Their letters are the beſt evidence to 
determine the doubt. Orrery. 


* e- E Kd e 
CHAP, Iv. 
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That a reformed Libertine mages the beſt huſband, 
proved to be a dangerous and fallactous maxim. 


IN order to cultivate female virtue, or what 
1 the apoſtle calls ſobriety, it is of infinite con- 
ſequence, to avoid dangerous connexions. If 
that be not done, what is there on earth, or in 
heaven, that can ſave you ? Of miraculous in- 
terpoſition I think not at preſent. She can 
5 L 3 have 
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have no right to expect it, who throws herſelf 
into the broad way to temptation, What thoſe 


dangerous connections are, it may not be al- 


ways eaſy to explain, when it becomes a que- 
liion in real life, Unhappily for young women, 
it is a queſtion ſometimes of very nice deciſion, 
Caſes there are, in which nothing can be 
clearer. The man that behaves with open 
rudeneſs, the man that avowedly Jaughs at 
virtue, the man that impudently pleads for 
vice ; ſuch a man is to be ſhunned like a rat- 
tle-ſnake. In this caſe, © The woman that 
deliberates is Joſt.” What! would you parly 
with the deſtroyer, when he gives you warn- 
ing ? Then you are not enſnared : you know- 


ingly and wilfully expoſe yourſelves. If you 


are poiſoned ; if you are loft ; your folly is 
without excuſe, and your deſtruction without 
alleviation, _ ” | 

But in this manner none will proceed, ſave 
wretches alike licentious and” imprudent. Of 
artful men the approaches will be ſilent and 
flow ; all will be ſoft inſinuation: or elſe they 
will put on a blunt face of ſeeming good hu- 
mour, the appearance of honeſt franknels, 
drawing you to every ſcene of diſſipation with 
a kind of obliging violence, ſhould violence of 
any kind be neceflary, If they wear the air of 


_ gentlemen, which, unfortunately for your ſex, 


is too often the caſe ; then indeed your danger 


is extreme. Thus far the trap is concealcd. 


You apprehend nothing : your unſuſpecting; 


hearts begin to ſlide: they are gone, gone be- 


fore you are aware. The men I am ſpeaking 0! 


perceive their advantage the moment it 1 
e hav 
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I have ſuppoſed them deſtitute of worth. If 
they are alſo unchecked by fear, what can pre- 
ſerve you ? A ſenſe of reputation ? the dread of 
ruin ? Perhaps they may. But perhaps they 
may not. They have often, no doubt, come 


in to prevent the laſt exceſs. And, but for 
ſuch reſtraints, what wauld become of many a 


woman who is not under that beſt one, religi- 
ous principle? The experiment, however, you 


will own is hazardous. Multitudes have truſted Ns 


to it, and have been undone. . 
But do thoſe, who in the world's ſenſe are 
not undone, eſcape, think ye, unhurt; unhurt 


In their health and ſpirits, in their ſerenity and 


ſelf-enjoyment, in their ſobriety of mind and 


| habits of ſelf-controul ? You cannot think it. 


Very ſeldom at leaſt can you ſuppoſe, that, 
where there is much ſenſibility of temper, an 
ill-placed paſſion ſhall not leave behind it, in a 
youthful breaſt, great diſorder and deep diſ- 
quietude. 

But how, you will aſk, is the ſnare to be e- 
Juded, hidden as it frequently is? Not fo hidden 
throughout, as to be inviſible, unleſs indeed 
you will ſhut your eyes. Is it not your buſineſs 
to enquire into the character of the man that 
profeſſes an attachment? Or is character no- 
thing ? Is there no eſfential difference between 
a man of decency and honour, or who has all 
along paſled for ſuch, and a man who is known 
to lead an irregular life, or who is ſuſpected how- 
ever to be the ſmiling foe of female virtue ? 
May you not learn, if you pleaſe, with whom 
the perſon in queſtion aſſociates? Or is a man's 


choice of company notHing ? If you are not 


” re ſolved 
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reſolved to be blind, you may ſurely diſcover 
whether ſuch a perſon begins by little and little 
to take off the vizard, and appear what he is, 
by looſe ſentiments, indecent advances, an am- 
bieuous ſtyle, an alarming affurance, “ fooliſh 
talking, and jeſting which is not convenient.” — 
I bluſh for numbers of your ſex, who not only 
expreſs no diſpleaſure at theſe things, but by 
a loud laugh, or childiſh titter, or fooliſh ſim- 
per, or ſome other indication of a light mind, 
how real ſatisfaction, perhaps high compla- 
cence. DT 

Another thing, no leſs abominable, I cannot 
forbear to mention, How common is it to ſee 
young ladies, who paſs for women of reputation, 
admitting into their company in public places, 
and with viſible tokens of civility and plea- 
ſure, men, whom the moment before they ſaw 
herding with creatures of infamous name 
Gracious God, what a defiance to the laws of 
piety, prudence, character, decorum ! What 
an inſult, in effect, to every man and woman of 
virtue in the world! What a palpable encou- 
ragement to vice and diſhonour | What a deſ- 

perate pulling down, in appearance, and with 
their own hands, of the only partition that di- 
vides them from the moſt profligate of their 
ſex ! Between the bold and the abandoned wo- 
man there may {ſtill remain, notwithſtanding 
ſuch behaviour, a diſtinction in the world's 
eye; but we ſcruple not to declare, that reli- 
gion, purity, delicacy, make none. 

To return from this digreſſion, if it be one, 
we will allow it poſſible to put caſes wherein 
No particular rules of giſcovery, no determinate 
modes of judgment, will enable a young wo- 

N man, 
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man, by her own unaſſiſted ſkill, to diſcern the 
dangers that lie in her way. But can a young. 


woman be juſtly excuſed, or can ſhe fairly ex- 
cuſe herſelf, if, where all is at ſtake, ſhe calls 


not in the joint aid of wiſe ſuſpicion, friendly 


counſel and grave experience, together with 


prayers for God's protection more than ordi- 
narily fervent? . 5 

But, methinks, I hear ſome of you aſk, with 
in air of earneſt curioſity, Do not reformed liber- 
tines then} make the beſt huſbands ? I am ſorry 
for the queſtion. I am doubly ſorry, whenever 
it is ſtarted by a virtuous woman. I will not 
wound the ear of modeſty by drawing minutely 
the character of a libertine: but give me leave to 


anſwer your enquiry, by aſking a quettion or 


two in my turn. In the firſt place, we will 
ſuppoſe a man of this character really reformed, 
ſo far as to treat the woman he marries with 
every mark of tenderneſs, eſteem, fidelity; 
and that he gives up forever his old companions, 
at leaſt as to any choſen intimacy, or prefe- 
rence of their company to hers. We grant it 
poſſible z we rejoice when. it happens. It is 
certainly the beſt atonement that can be made 
for his former conduct. But now let me aſk 
you, or rather let me deſire you to aſk your 
oven hearts, without any regard to the opi- 
nions of the world, which is moſt deſirable ow 


the ſcore of ſentiment, on the ſcore of that re- 


ſpect which you owe to yourſelves, to your 
friends, to your ſex, to order, rectitude, and 
honour ; the pure unexhauſted affection of a 
man who has not by intemperance and debau- 
_ Chery corrupted his principles, impaired his con- 
ſtitution, enſlaved _ to appetite, ſubmitted 
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to ſhare with the vileſt and meaneſt of mankind 
the mercenary embraces of harlots, contributed 
to embolden guilt, to harden' vice, to render 
the retreat from a life of ſcandal and miſery 
more hopeleſs; who never Jaid ſnares for 
beauty, never betrayed the: innocence that 
truſted him, never abandoned any fond crea- 
ture to want and deſpair, never hurt the repu- 
tation of a woman, never diſturbed the peace 
of families, or defied the laws of his country, 
or ſet at nought the prohibition of his God ;— 
which, I ſay, is moſt defirable, the affection of 
| ſuch a man, or that of him who has probably 
done all this, who has certainly done a great 
part of it, and who has nothing now to offer 
you, but the ſhattered remains of his health, 
and of his heart? How any of you may feel 
on this ſubject, I cannot fay. But if, judging 
23 a man, I believed, what I have often heard, 
that the generality of women would prefer the 
latter, I know not any thing that could fink 
them ſo low in my eſteem. 5 
That he who has been formerly a rake may 
after all prove a tolerable good huſband, as the 
world goes, I have ſaid already that I do not 
diſpute. But I would aſk, in the next place, is 
this commonly expected? Is there no danger 
that ſuch a man will be tempted by the power 
of long habit to return to his old ways; or 
that the inſatiable love of variety, which he has 
indulged ſo freely, will ſome time or other lead 
him aſtray from the fineſt woman in the world? 
Will not the very idea of reſtraint, which he 
could never brook while ſingle, make him only 


the more impatient of it when married? Will 


he have the better opinion of his wife's _ 
| that. 
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that he has converſed chiefly with women who 
had none, and with men amongſt whom it wes 
a favourite ſyſtem, that the ſex are all alike ?— 
But it is a painful topic. Let the women who 
are ſo connected make the beſt of their condi- 
tzon ; and let us go on to ſomething elſe. 
Sermons to Youngs Women. 
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EMAP. V. 


L SEE R T 1. 
1. 
Differently underſtood by different people. 
G IBERTY, all men are ſenſible, is A 


jewel of ineſtimable value; and there- 


tore there is nothing more earneſtly or more 
_ juftly contended for, nothing more univerſally 


or more reaſonably defired, But, alas ! as 
children are often eagerly deſirous of what they 
do not underſtand, and know not when they 
are in poſleſſion of what they deſire, but are 
put off and pleaſed with falſe reſemblances of 


things, and hold faſt ſomething really contrary 


to what they think they are fond of; fo, in 
this particular, men themſelves, even wiſe men 
and learned, the rich and the potent, the cun- 
ning and the moſt ſenſible in other affairs, are 


very frequently impoſed upon, (I ſhovid ſay, 
L 6 1mpols 
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impoſe upon themſelves) and love to be de- 

ceived, and take pains to abuſe their own un- 
derſtandings; and while they love liberty above 
all things, embrace ſlavery in the ſtead thereof; 
ſhutting their eyes, and calling things by falſe 
names, and ſtiling bondage liberty, and liberty 

bondage. For whilſt all men contend for li- 
berty, wherein does the greater part of the world 
imagine true liberty to conſiſt ? Moſt men 
feem to place it in being allowed to let looſe 
the reins to all their appetites and paſſions with- 
out controul ; to be under no reſtraint either 
from the laws of men, or from the fear of 
God. Princes generally think it to conſiſt in 
Having the power of tyrannizing over the mul- 
titude of their ſubjects, and ſacrificing the com- 
mon rights and properties of mankind to their 
own ſingle and unreaſonable ambition. The 
common people are apt to place it in unbounded 
licentiouſneſs, and having no ſuperior but the 
humour of the multitude, The covetous per- 
fon would gladly be allowed to increaſe his 
treaſure by ſome ſhorter ſteps than thoſe of 
honeſt induſtry and patient labour. The de- 
bauchee thinks no chains more troubleſome 
than thoſe which would confine his pleaſure 
from irregularity and exceſs. And oh how 
happy would the revengeful ſpirit be, might he 
have but liberty to ſatisfy his malice, without 
_ preſent ſhame or future danger! This, 'tis to 
be feared, is the notion too great a part of man- 
kind have of liberty. And what a liberty is 
this? Is it not like the liberty a madman deſires 
of being permitted to deſtroy himſelf ? Is it any 
thing more, than a liberty to chuſe the worſt 
of flaveries, and to exchange the ee: ane 7 
: _ of 
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of a moſt reaſonable maſter, for that of the 
worſt and cruelleſt tyrant? For, what does 
the ambitious prince, or the licentious multi- 
tude; what does the covetous and revengeful, 
or the debauched ſinner; but only chuſe to be 
a ſervant to paſſion, inſtead of a follower of 
Tight reaſon ? What is it that makes a beaſt to 
be a creature of leſs liberty than man, but only 
that its natural appetites more neceſſarily go- 
vern all its actions, and that it is not endued 
with a faculty of reaſon, whereby to exert it- 
ſelf, and gain a power or liberty of over-ruling 
thoſe appetites ? For if the true liberty of a mo- 
ral agent does not principally conſiſt in the 

power of over-ruling ſuch appetites ; wherein 
lies the excellence of human nature at all, 
above the inferior creation ? or what ſuperiority 
has a man above the beaſts that periſh, in any 
moral regard, if his greater knowlege and un- 
derſtanding ſerves only to make him feel and 
be ſenſible of his ſubjection to thoſe lower ap- 
petites, which the other creatures are naturally 
ſubje& to, without being ſenſible or having any 


uneaſy reflections that they are ſo? Is not the 


difference, in ſuch a caſe, this only; that the 
man is really a greater ſlave, or has the leſs li- 
| berty of the two, becauſe he only is by his 
reaſon capable of underſtanding that he wants 
it? If a man's body be under confinement, or 
he be impotent in his limbs, he is then deprived 
of his bodily liberty : and for the ſame reaſon, 
if his mind be blinded by ſottiſh errors, and 
his reaſon over-ruled by violent paſſions, is 
not this likewiſe plainly as great a flavery and 
as true a confinement ? for 10 Thomſoever men 


yield themſelves ſervants to obey (as the Apoſtle 


excellently 
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excellently expreſſes it) are they not bis ſervants 
to whom they obey? Rom. vi. 16. and of whom- 
ever a man is overcome, 4 the ſame alſo is he 
net brought in bondage © 2 Pet. ii. 19. : 

Clarke's Sermons, 


Of the preſs in England, why allowed. 


THERE is nothing more apt to ſurpriſe 

a foreigner, than the extreme liberty which 

we enjoy in this country, of communicating 

| whatever we pleaſe to the Publick, and of 
| openly cenſuring every meaſure entered into 
by the king or his miniſters. If the admini- 

| ſtration refolve upon war, *tis affirmed, that 
either wiltully or ignorantly they miſtake the 
intereſt of the nation, and that peace, in the 
preſent ſituation of affairs, is infinitely prefera- 
| ble. If the paſſion of the miniſters lie towards 
| peace, our political writers breathe nothing but 
war and devaſtation, and repreſent the pacific 
conduct of the government as mean and puſil- 
lanimous. As this liberty is not indulged in 
any other government, either republican or mo- 
narchical ; in Holland and Venice, no more 
than in France or Spain; it may very 
naturally give occaſion to theſe two queſtions, 
How it happens that Great Britain enjoys ſuch 
a peculiar privilege ? and, Whether the unli- 
1 mited exerciſe of this liberty be advantageous or 


prejudicial to the Publick ? 8 | 
As to the firſt queſtion, Why the laws in- 
dulge us in ſuch an extraordinary liberty? I 
believe the reaſon may be derived from our 
| | mixed 
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mixed form of government, which is neither 
wholly monarchica], nor wholly republican, 
*T will be found, if I miſtake not, a true ob- 
| ſervation in politics, that the two extremes in 
government, of liberty and ſlavety, commonly 
approach neareſt to each other ; and that, as you 
depart from the extremes, and mix a little of 
monarchy with liberty, the government be— 
comes always the more free ; and on the other 
hand, when you mix a little of liberty with 
monarchy, the yoke becomes always the more 
grievous and intolerable. I ſhall endeavour to 
explain myſelf. In a government, ſuch as that 
of France, which is entirely abſolute, and 
where laws, cuſtom, and religion concur, all 
of them, to make the people fully ſatisfied with 
their condition, the monarch cannot entertain 
the leaſt jealouſy againſt his ſubjects, and 
therefore is apt to indulge them in great 
liberties both of ſpeech and action. In a 
government altogether republican, ſuch as 
that of Holland, where there is no magiſtrate fo 
eminent as to give jealouſy to the ſtate, there is 
alſo no danger in intruſting the magiſtrates with 
very large diſcretionary powers; and though 
many advantages reſult from ſuch powers, in 
the preſervation of peace and order, yet they 
lay a conſiderable reſtraint on men's actions, 
and make every private ſubject pay a great re- 
ſpect to the government. Thus it ſeems evi- 
dent, that the two extremes, of abſolute mo- 
narchy and of a republic, approach very near 
to each other in the moſt material circumſtances. 
In the firſt, the magiſtrate has no jealouſy of 
the people: In the ſecond, the people have no 
Jealouſy of the magiſtrate : which want of jea- 
DE louſy 


liner. 


louſy begets a mutual confidence and truſt in 
both caſes, and produces a ſpecies of liberty in 


monarchies, and of arbitrary power in republics. 


Hume s Eſſays. 


. 


That the liberty of the preſs and of the people muſi 


and or fall together, 


*'TIS a very comfortable reflection to the 
lovers of liberty, that this peculiar privilege of 


Britain, is of a kind that cannot eaſily be 


wreſted from us, but muſt laſt as long as our 
government remains in any degree free and 
independent. It is ſeldom that liberty of any 
kind is loſt all at once. Slavery has ſo frightful 
an aſpect to men accuſtomed to freedom, that it 
muſt ſteal in upon them by degrees, and muſt 


_ diſguiſe itſelf in a thouſand ſhapes, in order to 


be received. But if the liberty of the preſs 
ever be loſt, it muſt be loſt at once. The ge- 
neral laws againſt ſedition and libelling are at 
preſent as ſtrong as they poſſibly can be made. 
Nothing can impoſe a farther reſtraint, but ei- 


ther the clapping an Imprimatur upon the 
preſs, or the giving to the court very large diſ- 


cretionary powers to puniſh whatever diſpleaſes 
them. But theſe conceſſions would be ſuch a 


| bare-faced violation of liberty, that they will 


probably be the laſt efforts of a deſpotic go- 
vernment. We may conclude, that the liberty 


of Britain is gone forever when theſe attempts 
| ſhall ſucceed. _ Hume's Eſſays. 


CHAP. 
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er. L 
Complaint of its brevity impertinent. 


UR want of time, and the ſhortneſs of 

human life, are ſome of the principal 
common-place complaints which we prefer 
againſt the eſtabliſhed order of things: they 
are the grumblings of the vulgar, and the pa- 
thetic lamentations of the philoſopher 3 but 
they are impertinent and impious in both. The 
man of buſineſs deſpiſes the man of pleaſure, 
for ſquandering his time away ; the man of 
pleaſure pities or laughs at the man of buſineſs, 
for the ſame thing : and yet both concur, ſuper= 
_ ciliouſly and abſurdly, to find fault with the Su- 
preme Being for having given them ſo little 
time. The philoſopher, who miſpends it very 
often as much as others, joins in the ſame cry, 
and authoriſes this impiety. Theophraſtus. 
thought it extremely hard to die at ninety, and 
to go out of the world when he nad juſt learned 
how to live in it. His matter -Acilbodts found 
fault with Nature, for treating man in this” re- 


ſpect worſe than ſeveral other animals: both 


very unphiloſophically ! and I love Seneca the 
better for his quarrel with the Stagyrite on this 
head. We ſee, in ſo many inſtances, a juſt 
proportion of things, according to their ſeveral 
relations to one another, that philoſophy — 
0 a 2 
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lead us to conclude this proportion preſerved, 
even where we cannot deſerve it, inſtead of 
leading us to conclude that it is not preſerved 
where we do not diſcern it, or where we think 
we ſee the contrary, Bolingbroke, 


8 EC T. uU. 
Not ſhort in itſelf, but our abuſe of itrenders it ſs, 


THAT life which ſeems to our ſelf-love 
ſo ſhort, when we compare it with the ideas we 
frame of eternity, or even with the duration 
of ſome other beings, will appear ſufficient, 
upon a leſs partial view, to all the ends of our 
creation, and of a juſt proportion in the ſucceſ- 
five courſe of generations. The term itſelf is 
long ; we render it ſhort ; and the want we 
complain of, flows from our profuſion, not 
from our poverty, We are all arrant ſpend- 
thrifts ; ſome of us diſſipate our eſtates on the 
trifles, ſome on the ſuperfluities, and then we 
all complain that we want the neceſſaries of 
life. The much greateſt part never reclaim, 
but die bankrupts to God and man. Others re- 
claim late, and they are apt to imagine, when 
they make up their accounts and ſee how their 
fund is diminiſhed, that they have not enough 
remaining to live upon, becauſe they have not 
the whole. But they deceive themſelves; they 
were richer than they thought, and are not 
yet poor, If they huſband well the remainder, 
it will be found ſufficient for all the neceſſaries, 
and for ſome of the ſuperfluities, and trifles too, 
perhaps, of life : but then the former order of 


expence muſt be inverted z and the neceſſarie : 
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of life muſt be provided, before they put 
themſelves to any trouble for the trifles or ſuper- 
fluities. | 5 Bolingbroke. 


SECT. II. 
Too ſhort to be ſpent in trifies, 


W HEN Baxter had loſt a thouſand pounds, 

which he had laid up for the erection of a 
ſchool, he uſed frequently to mention the miſ- 
fortune, as an incitement to be charitable while 
God gives the power of beſtowing, and con- 
ſidered himſelf as culpable, in ſome degree, for 
having left a good action in the hands of chance, 
and ſuffered his benevolence to be defeated for 
want of quickneſs and diligence. 
It is lamented by Hearne, the learned anti- 
quarian of Oxford, that this general forgetful- 
neſs of the fragility of life, has remarkably in- 
fected the ſtudents of monuments and records ; 
as their employment conſiſts firſt in collecting, 
and afterwards in arranging or abſtracting what 
libraries afford them, they ought not to amaſs 
more than they can digeſt; but when they 
have undertaken a work, they go on ſearching 
and tranſcribing, call for new ſupplies when 
they are already over-burthened, and at laſt 
leave their work unfiniſhed. It is, ſays he, the 
buſineſs of a good antiquary, as of a good 
man, to have mortality always before him. 

Thus, not only in the ſlumber of ſloth, but 
in the diſſipation of ill- directed induſtry, is the 
{ſhortneſs of life generally forgotten. As ſome 
men loſe their hours in lazineſs, becauſe they 
| luppoſe that there is time enough for the repa- 

ration 


confeſs its uncertainty and ſhortneſs. 
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ration of their negligence, others buſy them- 
ſelves in providing that no length may want 
employment ; and it often happens, that fiug- 
giſhneſs and activity are equally ſurprized by 
the laſt ſummons, and periſh not more diffe- 
rently from each other, than the fow] that re- 
ceives the ſhot in the flight, from her that is 
killed upon the buſh. 

Among the many improvements made by 


the laſt centuries in human knowledge, may be 


numbered the exact calculations of the value 


of life; but whatever may be their uſe in 


traffick, they ſeem very little to have advanced 


morality. They have hitherto been rather ap- 


plied to acquiſition of money, than of wiſdom; 
the computer refers none of his calculations to 
his tenure, but perſiſts, in contempt of proba- 


bility, to foretell long life to himſelf, and be- 


lieves that he is marked out to reach the ut- 
moſt verge of human exiſtence, and ſee thou- 


ſands and ten thouſands fall into the grave. 


So deeply is this fallacy rooted in the heart, 
and ſo ſtrongly guarded by hope and fear againſt 
the approach of reaſon, that neither ſcience 


nor experience can ſhake it, and we act as 


if life were without end, though we ſee and 


Divines have, with great ſtrength and ardour, 
ſhewn the abſurdity of delaying reformation 
and repentance ; a degree of folly, indeed, 
which ſets eternity to hazard. It is the ſame 
weakneſs, in proportion to the importance of 
the neglect, to transfer any care which now 
claims our attention to a future time: we 
ſometimes ſubject ourſelves to needleſs dangers 
from accidents which early diligence would 

| 5 have 
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have obviated, and ſometimes perplex our 
minds by vain precautions, and make proviſion 
for the execution of deſigns, for which the op- 
portunity once miſſed never will return. 

As he that lives longeſt lives but a little while, 


every man may be certain that he has no time to 


waſte. The duties of life are commenſurate to its 
duration, and every day brings its taſk, which, 
if neglected, is doubled on to morrow. But he 
that has already trifled away thoſe months and 
years in which he ſhould have laboured, muſt re- 
member, that of what he has now only a part, 
the whole is little; and that ſince the few mo- 
ments remaining are to be conſidered as the laſt 

truſt of heaven, not one is to be loſt, Rambkr, 


SECT. . 
Social and Savage compared, 


THEY who have been accuſtomed to the 
refinements of ſcience, and multiplications of 
contrivance, ſoon loſe their confidence in the 
unaſſiſted powers of nature, forget the paucity of 
our real neceſſities, and overlook the eaſy me- 
thods by which they may be ſupplied. It were a 
ſpeculation worthy of a philoſophical mind, to 
examine how much is taken away from our na- 
tural abilities, as well as added to them by arti- 
ficial expedients. We are ſo accuſtomed to give 
and receive aſſiſtance, that each of us ſingly can 
do little for himſelf: and there is ſcarce any 
one amongſt us, however contracted may be 
his form of life, who does not enjoy the Jabour 
_ of A thouſand artiſts, 


But 
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But a ſurvey of the various nations that inha- 
bit the earth will inform us, that life may be 
ſupported with leſs aſſiſtance; and that the 
dexterity which practice enforced by neceſſity 
produces, is able to effect much by very ſcanty 


means. The nations of Mexico and Peru 
erected cities and temples without the uſe of 


iron; and at this day the rude Indian ſupplies 
| himſelf with all the neceſfaries of life. Sent like 


the reſt of mankind naked into the world, as 


' ſoon as his parents have nurſed him up to 
| ſtrength, he is to provide by his own labour for 


his own ſupport. His firſt care is to find a ſharp 
flint among the rocks; with this he undertakes 


to fell the trees of the foreſt ; he ſhapes his bow, 


heads his arrows, builds his cottage, and hol- 
lows his canoe, and from that time lives in a 
ſtate of plenty and proſperity ; he is ſheltered 
from the ſtorms, he is fortified againſt the beaſts 


of prey, he is enabled to purſue the fiſh of the 
ſea, and the deer of the mountains; and as he 


does not know, does not envy the happineſs of 


poliſhed nations, where gold can ſupply the 


want of fortitude and ſkill, and he whoſe labo- 
rious anceſtors have made him rich, may lie 
ſtretched upon a couch, and ſee all the treaſures 
of all the elements poured down before him. 
This picture of a ſavage life, if it ſhews how 
much individuals may perform, ſhews likewiſe 


how much ſociety is to be defired. Though 


the perſeverance and addreſs of the Indian ex- 


cite our admiration, they nevertheleſs cannot 
procure him the conveniences which are enjoyed 
by the vagrant beggar of a civilized country; 
he hunts like a wild beaſt to ſatisfy his hunger; 


ans. 
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and when he lies down to reſt after a ſucceſsful 
chace, cannot pronounce himſelf ſecure againſt 
the danger of periſhing in a few days. He is, 
perhaps, content with his condition, becauſe 
he knows not that a better is attainable by man; 
as he that is born blind does not long for the 
perception of light, becauſe he cannot conceive 
the advantages which light would afford him : 
but hunger, wounds, and wearineſs, are real evils, 
tho' he believes them equally incident to all his 
fellow-creatures ; and when a tempeſt compels 
him to lie ſtarving in his hut, he cannot juſt] 
be concluded equally happy with thoſe whom 
art has exempted from the power of chance, 
and who make the foregoing year provide for 
the following. | 

To receive and to communicate aſſiſtance, 
conſtitutes the happineſs of human life. Man 
may indeed preſerve his exiſtence in ſolitude, 
but can enjoy it only in ſociety. The greateſt 
underſtanding of an individual doomed to pro- 
cure food and cloathing for himfelf, will barely 
ſupply him with expedients to keep off death 
from day to day; but as one of a large commu- 
nity performing only his ſhare of the common 
buſineſs, he gains leiſure for intellectual plea- 
ſures, and enjoys the happineſs of reaſon and 
reflection. Adventurer. 


r. V. 
Invigorated by hope. 
THERE is, indeed, ſo little certainty in 
human affairs, that the moſt cautious and ſe- 


vere examiner may be allowed to indulge fome 
1 0 hopes, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
'1 
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hopes, which he cannot prove to be much fa- 
voured by probability; ſince after his utmoſt en- 
deavours to aſcertain events, he muſt often 
leave the iſſue in the hands of chance. And 


ſo ſcanty is our preſent allowance of happineſs, 
that in many ſituations life could ſcarcely be ſup- 


ported, if hope were not allowed to relieve the 
preſent hour by pleaſures borrowed from futu- 
rity ; and reanimate the languor of dejection to 


new efforts, by pointing to diſtant regions of 


felicity, which yet no reſolution or perſeverance 


ſhall ever reach. 


But theſe, like all other cordials, though they 
may invigorate in a ſmall quantity, intoxicate 
in agreater, Theſe pleaſures, like the reſt, are 


lawful only in certain circumſtances, and to cer- 


tain degrees; they may be uſed in due ſubſer- 
viency to nobler purpoſes, but become danger- 


ous and deſtructive, when once they gain the 


aſcendant in the heart. To ſooth the mind to 
tranquility by hope, even when that bope is 
likely to deceive us, may be ſometimes uſeful; 
but to lull our faculties into a lethargy, is poor 
and deſpicable. 5 
Vices and errors are differently modified, ac- 
cording to the ſtate of the minds to which they 
are incident. To indulge hope beyond the war- 
rant of reaſon, is the failure alike of mean and 
elevated underſtandings; but its foundation 
and its effects are totally different. The man of 
high courage and great abilities is apt to place 
too much confidence in himſelf, and to expect 
from a vigorous exertion of his powers more 
than ſpirit or diligence can attain: between 
him and his with he ſees obſtacles indeed, but 


he expects to overleap or break them; his miſ- 


taken 
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taken ardour hurries him forward; and though 


perhaps he miſſes his end, he nevertheleſs ob- 


tains ſome collateral good, and performs ſome- 
thing uſeful to mankind and honourable to him- 
ſelf. | 


The drone of timidity preſumes likewiſe to 


hope, but without ground and without conſe- 
quence : the bliſs with which he ſolaces his 


hours, he always expects from others, though 


very often he knows not from whom ; he folds 
his arms about him, and fits in expeQation of 
ſome revolution in the ſtate that ſhall elevate him 


to greatneſs, or ſome golden ſhower that ſhall load 
him with wealth; he dozes away the day in 


muſing upon the morrow ; and at the end of 
life is rouzed from his dream only to diſcover, 
that the time of action is paſt, and that he can 
now ſhew his wiſdom only by repentance. 

| | Adventurers 


SECT. VL 
Ta be conſidered in Heaven's diſpoſal, 


SINCE life itſelf is uncertain, nothing 
which has life for its baſis can boaſt much ſta- 
bility. Yet this is but a ſmall part of our per- 
plexity. We ſet out on a tempeſtuous ſea, in 
queſt of ſome port, where we expe to find 
reſt, but where we are not ſure of admiſſion ; 
we are not only in danger of ſinking in tho way, 
but of being miſled by meteors miſtaken for 
ſtars, of being driven from our courſe by the 
changes of, the wind, and of loſing it by un- 
ſkilful ſteerage; yet it ſometimes happens, that 

Vor. II, M croſs 
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croſs winds blow us to a ſaſer coaſt, that me- 
teors draw us aſide from whirlpools, and negli- 
gence or error contribute to our eſcape from 
miſchiefs to which a direct courſe would have 
expoſed us. Of thoſe that by precipitate con- 
clufions involve themſelves in calamities with- 
out guilt, very few, however they may reproach 
themſelves, can be certain that other meaſures 
would have been more ſucceſsful. 

In this ſlate of univerſal uncertainty, where. 
2 thouſand dangers hover about us, and none, 
cen tell whether the good that he purſues i is not, 
evil in diſguiſe, or whether the next ſtep will 
lead him to ſafety or deſtruction, nothing can 
afford any rational tranquility, but the con- 
viion, that, however we amuſe ourſelves with 
unideal ſounds, nothing in reality is governed 
by chance, but that the univerſe is under the 
perpetual ſuperintendence of him who created 
it ; that our being is in the hands of omnipotent 
goodneſs, by whom what appears caſual to us 
is directed for ends ultimately kind and merciful, 
and nothing can finally hurt him who debars 


not himſelf from the divine favour. 
| 8 , Rambler, 
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CHAP. VII, 


Of FOND ON. 
SIR, - 


T many hiſtorians have deſ- 


cribed the city of London (in which We 


may include Weſtminſter) with great accu- 
racy, yet they have not ſet it out in the full light, 


which at preſent it deſerves. They have not 


diſtinguiſhed it as an univerſity. Paris is an 
univerſity, Dublin is an univerſity, even Moſ- 
cow is an univerſity. But London has not yet 
been honoured with that title, I Gill allow our 
metropolis to have been intended originally, 
only as a city of trade; and I will farther own 
that ſcarce any ſciences, except ſuch as were 
purely mercantile, were cultivated in it, till 
within theſe laſt thirty years, But from that 
period of 'time, I may fay an whole army, as it 
were, of arts and ſciences have amicably marched 
in upon us, and have fixed themſelves as auxilia- 

ries to our capital, 5 
The four greater faculties, I mean Theology, 
Law, Medicine, and Philoſophy, which are 
taught in other ur'verſities, are in their higheſt 
perfection here. The proſperity of the firſt may 
be ſeen by the crowded churches every Sunday, 
and the diſcipline of the ſecond by the number- 
leſs young ſtudents, who conſtantly dive in their 
reſpective halls at the ſeveral Inns of Court. Theſe 
two faculties have of late received conſiderable 
M 2 improvements, 
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improvements, but particularly that of Theo- 
logy; as is manifeſt from ſeveral new and aſto- 
niſhing opinions which have been ſtarted among 
us. There have riſen, within theſe few years, 


very numerous tiibes of Methodiſts, Moravians, 
Middietonians, Muggletonians, Hutchinſoni- 


ans, &c. In a word, our ſects are multiplied to 


ſuch an infinite degree, that (as Voltaire has 
before obſerved) every man may now go 


to heaven his own way.” Can the Divinity- 
Schools boaſt ſuch ſound ductrine as the Foun- 


dery in Moorfields? or were ever Fellows of 


Colleges ſuch adepts in matrimony, as the reve- 


rend doctots of the Fleet, or the primate of 


Mav-fair. | | | 

'The theory of medicine may undoubtedly be 
taught at Oxford and Cambridge in a tolerable 
manner; but the art itſelf can only be learned, 
where it flouriſhes, at London. Do not our 
daily papers give us a longer liſt of medicines 
than are contained in any of the diſpenſatories? 
And are we not conſtantly told of ſurpriſing 
antidotes, certain cures, and never-failing re- 
medies for every complaint? And afe not each 
of theſe ſpecies equally efficacious in one diſ- 
temper as another, from the Grand Reſtorative 
Elixir of Life down to the Infallible Corn Salve, 
as thouſands have experienced? With what plea- 
ſure and admiration have I beheld the Machaon 
of our times, Dr. Richard Reck, diſpenſing 


from his one-horſe-chaiſe his Cathartic Antive- 


nereal Electuary, his Itch Powder, and his 
Quiateſſence of Vipers! It may be aſked, Is he 
a graduate? Is he a regular Phyſician ? No, be 


is ſuperior to regularity. He deſpiſes the for- 


mality of Academical degrees. He ſtiles 4 * 
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ſelf M. L. He is a London Phyſician, or, as 
Moliere would expreſs it, c un Medevin de 
Londres. » 

After Medicine let us conſider Logic. How 
is that moſt uſeful art taught in the two univer- 
ſities? Is it not elogged with ſuch barbarous terms, 
as tend to puzzle and confound, rather than en- 
lighten or direct the underſtanding? Is it not 
taught in a dead, I had almoſt ſaid in a popith 
tongue? Is it not over-run with dry diſtinctions, 
anduſeleſs ſubtleties? Where then is it to be learned 
in all the purity of reaſon, and the dignity of lan- 
guage? Neither at Oxford nor at Cambridge, 
but at the Robin Hood alehouſe in Butcher- 
row near Temple-bar. 

From Logic let us proceed to Eloquence : 
and let us ingenuouſly confeſs, that neither of 
our univerſities can boaſt an orator equal to the 
renowned Henley. Has he not all the qualifi- 
cations required by Tully in a complete Orator ? 
Has he not been followed by the greateſt men 
of the nation? Yet has this modeſt divine ne- 
ver derived any title to himſelf from his own 
_ Thetoric, except ſuch an one as his extraordi- 
nary elocution naturally beſtowed upon him. 
Might he not have called himſelf Preſident of 
the Butchers? Dean of Marrow-bones and Clea- 
vers? or Warden of Clare-matket? Certainly he 
might. Therefore, if it were for his ſake only, 
in my humble opinion, London ought imme- 
diately to afſlume the title of a univerſity; and 
the butchers of Clare- market, who have lo con- 
ſtantly attended Mr. Henley's lectures, ought to 
be preſented with honorary degrees. Connoiſeur. 
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C H A P. VIII. 
4 


The manner in which virtuous leve operates, in 
producing a reciprocal affettion betcveen the ſixes. 


| MAN ſees in ſome public place a great 

X number of young perſons to whom he ne- 
ver ſpoke. He ſurveys them all. He is ſtruck 
with one, wha is really leſs beautiful:than ſeve- 
Tal others preſent, and who is ſo even in his 
eyes: in her favour he decides at once. It is a 
common cafe : how ſha!l we account for it? I 
_ conceive, thus: Every countenance expreſſes, 
or is thought to expreſs, a character peculiar 
to itſelf ; and that which correſponds moſt witn 
our particular taſte in the way of temper, beha- 
yiour, underſtanding, we neceſſarily and ſpon- 
taneouſly prefer. By this character therefore, 
whether real or imaginary, we are determined. 
As we hinted in a former diſcourſe, it is the 
ſoul we ſeek. With mind only can mind unite. 
That which is preſented to our eyes attracts us 
merely as an image of that which they cannot 
perceive. Our fenfes may be ſaid to tie the 
knot ; but, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the knot is formed 
in the ſoul, Our ſenſes are properly the vehi- 
cles of our affection; but to that affection they 
ſtill act in ſubordination. It is ſupreme, Its 
power is indeed ſo great, that were the gratifi- 


cation | 
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cation of the ſenſes, in the paſſion we are now 


conſidering, to interfere with the intereſt of our 
nobler part, or with this exalted ſentiment 
which conſtitutes its joy, they would be ſacri- 
kced without heſitation, To virtuous love the 
ſpirit of ſacrifice is eſſential, What hazares, 
hardſhips, loſſes, pains, has not this generous 
attachment encountered, with pleaſure and even 
with extaſy; happy in manifeſting its zeal by 
the moſt arduous proofs ! To mention but one 
inſtance amongſt ten thouſand, and that re- 
corded in Holy Writ; we are told, that“ Ja- 
cob ſerved ſeven years for Rachel, and that 
they ſeemed to him but a few days.” Why? 
« For the love he had to her.” 

But now ſuppoſe the man we have juſt ima- 
gined, to cheriſh with fondneſs the ſudden im- 
preſſion made upon him by a certain appear- 
ance ; to be introduced to the lady, and to ad- 
mire her more and more for thoſe internal qua- 


ties, which from that appearance he preſumes 


her to poſſeſs. With her looks too he is eve: 
day more deeply ſmitten, but {till as they ate 


the fancied picture of her mind. This ideal 


form follows him every where, Buſineſs, com- 
pany, amuſement, he could not endure but for 
the thoughts of her, which are for ever inter- 
mingling. Her converſation, ber ſmiles, her 


approbation, even the ſlighteſt marks of her re- 


pard, are to him happineſs unequalled, and 


uch as can only be excelled by the entire poſ- 
ſeſſion of the endearing object. He purſues, 


he obtains it. And now ſuppoſe him to diſco- 
ver, that the character he uſed to contemplate 


with tranſport was merely imaginary ; that ſhe 
is abſolutely deſtitute of the diſpoſitions, the 
M 4 ſentiments, 
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ſentiments, in one word, the ſoul which he had 


fondly figuted—— Need I ſpeak the reſt? Ah, 


What diſappointment and miſery ! Where now 
is his love? Where the ſacred, fervent, ele- 
vated paſſion, he fo lately foſtered as the feli- 
city of his life! Intellectual and moral beauty 
he chiefly ſought. He finds it not: and be- 
cauſe he does not find it, what happens? His 


very ſenſes, though remaining conftitutionally 


the fame, revolt, are diſguſted, and chilied. 


The enchanting face enchants no more: and 


why? Becauſe it no longer reflects the image 
that inflamed his breaſt. A fool or a tyrant 
ſtarts up there, where ſenſe and ſoftneſs ſeemed 
to reſide, © | | | 

But now let us reverſe this unhappy part of 
the ſcene, and ſuppoſe that the lady's real cha- 
racter anſwers to her appearance; that, inſtead 


of loſing, ſhe gains by a more intimate acquaint- 


ance ; in ſhort, that certain hidden graces, 


which no feature, form, or air could fully ex- 


preſs, diſplay themſelves as circumſtances riſe 
to call them forth: what will be the conſe- 
quence? That the youthful ardour of our lover 
will increaſe? No, but a better ardour will; 
that of rational efteem, ſentimental] compla- 
cence, and ſelf-co gratulation. The other, 


as he advances in life, will gradually abate, and 


at length vaniſh. What then? Will his ten- 
derneſs vaniſh, or his affection abate ? By no 
means. We have ſeen that from the beginning 
it was the love of her mind principally, It is 
ſo now more than ever. It has Jeis emotion; 
it has more ſolidity: it is leſs earthly ; it is more 
divine, It is love mellowed into friendſhip. 
What ſhall I ſay? It is the fineſt feeling of the 
+ 1 . human 
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human heart. And the attraction grows, partly 


by habit, partly by the increaſe of thoſe quali- 
ties that cauſed it on her ſide, and partly by the 
improvement of good diſpoſitions on his. The 
tumultuous and irregular pleaſures to which 
perhaps, before he knew her, he was addicted, 
have now loſt their reliſh. Thecalm, yet inte- 
reſting joys, he taſtes in her ſociety, occupy 
all his leiſure. From every engagement, whe- 
ther of the buſy or idle kind, he returns to her 
with new delight, glad to ſhake oft the inter- 
rupting world, and impatient when it compte“ 
him to any long abſence. By the lovely ſym- 
pathies of her gentle boſom, his cares are 
ſoothed, his labours ſoftened, and his loſſes ren- 
dered eaſy. Is he ſucceſsful? His ſucceſs is tii- 
umph, from this thought, *I ſhall be able to 
make her more happy whom my ſoul loveth,” 
Is ſhe in pain or ſickneſs? does her health de- 
cline? Will this man look on unconcerned ? 
Ah! no: he will hang over her bed of diſtreſs 
with augmented fondneſs, with an anguiſh more 
charming than all the luxury of ſenſual indu!- 
gence, Is her bloom withered ? are the allure- 
ments of youth gone? Will he grow inditte- 
rent? No, no! in his eye ſhe is handſome ſtill. 
In all ſhe ſays, and does, and looks, he ſtill 


beholds, and ſtill admires, the unfaded and un- 


fading beauties of her foul. 
Fardyce's Sermons to Young Mien. 
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CHAP, IX, 


LOVE and MAR RI AGE, 


Their origin : A Take. 


\FANEIND, according to that fanciful 
philoſopher;Plato, were not in their ori- 
ginal divided into male and female, as at 
preſent ; but each individual perſon was a 
compound of both ſexes, and was in himſelf 
both huſband and wife, melted down into one 
living creature. This union, no doubt, was 
very entire, and the parts very well adjuſted 
together, ſince there reſulted a perfect har- 
mony betwixt the male and female, although 
they were obliged to be inſeparable companions. 
And ſo great was the harmony and happineſs 
flowing from it, that the Androgynes (for ſo 
Plato calls them) or Men-Women, became 
inſolent upon their proſperity, and rebelled 
2gainſt the Gods. To puniſh them for this te- 
merity, Jupiter could contrive no better expe- 
dient, than to divorce the male part from the 
female, and make two imperfect beings of the 
compound, which was before fo perfect. 
Hence the origin of men and women, as diſ- 
| tint creatutes, But, notwithſtanding. this di- 
viſion, ſo lively is our remembrance of the 
happineſs which we enjoyed in our primæval 
ſtate, that we are never at reſt in this fituation 3 
but each of theſe halves is continually ſearch- 
ing through the whole ſpecies to find the =_ 
| "lf, 
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| half, which was broken from it: and when 


they meet, they join again with the greateſt 


fondneſs and ſympathy. But it often happens, 


that they are miſtaken in this particular ; that 
they take for their half what no way corteſ- 
ponds to them; and that the parts do not 
meet nor join in with each other, as uſual in 


fractures, In this caſe, the union is ſoon dil- 


ſolved, and each part is ſet looſe again to hunt 
for its loft half, j joining itſelf to every one whom 
it meets by way of trial ; and enjoying no tet 
"till its perfect ſympathy with its partner ſhews 
that it has at laſt been ſucceſsful in its endea- 
yours. 

Were I diſpoſed to carry on this fiction of 
Plato, which accounts for the mutual affection 
betwixt the ſexes in ſo agreeable a manner, I 
would do it by the following allegory, 

When Jupiter had ſeparated the male from 


the female, and had quelled their pride and 


ambition by ſo ſevere an operation, he could 
not but repent him of the cruelty of his venge- 


| ance, and take compaſſion on poor mortz1s, 


who were now become incapable of any re- 


poſe or tranquility. Such cravings, ſuch anxie- 


ties, ſuch neceſſities, aroſe, as made them curſe 
their creation, and think exiſtence itſelf a pu- 
niſhment. In vain had they recourſe to every 
other occupation and amuſement. In vain did 
they ſeek after every pleaſure of ſenie, and 
every refinement of reaſon. Nothing could fill 
that void, which they felt in their hearts, Or 
ſupply the loſs of their partes who was fo 


fatally ſeparated from them. Lo remedy this 


diforder, and beſtdw ſome commas. at leaſt, 


on human race in their forlorn ſituation, Jupiter 


M 6 ſent 
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ſent down Love and Hymen to collect the broken 
halves of human kind, and piece them together 
in the beſt manner poſſible. Theſe two deities 
found ſuch a prompt diſpoſition in mankind to 
unite again to their primitive ſtate, that they 
p:occeded on their work with wonderful ſucceſs 
for ſome time; till at laſt, from many unlucky 
accidents, diſſenſion aroſe betwixt them. The 
chief counſellor and favourite of Hymen was 
Care, who was continually filling his patron's 
head with proſpects of futurity ; a ſettlement, 
a family, children, ſervants ; ſo that little elſe 
was regarded in all the matches they made. 
On the other hand, Love had choſen Pleaſure 
for his favourite, who was as pernicious a 
counſellor as the other, and would never allow 
Love to look beyond the preſent momentary 
gratification, or the ſatisfying of the prevailing 
inclination. Theſe two favourites became in a 
little time irreconcileable enemies, and made it 
their chief buſineſs to undermine each other 
in all their. undertakings. No ſooner had Love 
fixed upon two halves, which he was cement 
ing tozether, and forming to a cloſe union, but 
Care inſinuates himſelf, and bringing Hymen 
along with him, diſſolves the union produced 
by Love; and joins each half to ſome other half, 
which he had provided for it. To be revenged 
of this, Pleaſure creeps in upon a pair already 
joined by Hymen ; and calling Love to his aſ- 

ſiſtance, they under-hand contrive to join each 
half by ſecret links to halves which Hymen 
was wholly unacquainted with. It was not 
long before this quarrel was felt in its pernici- 
ous Conſequences ; and ſuq complaints aroſe 


before the throne of Jupiter, that he was obliged 
| "74 
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to ſummon the offending parties to appear be- 
fore him, in order to give an account of their 
proceedings. After nearing the pleadings on 
both ſides; he ordered an immediate reconcile- 
ment betwixt Love and Hymen, as the only ex- 
pedient for giving happineſs to mankind, And 
that he might be ſure this reconcilement ſhould 
be durable, he laid his ſtrict injunctions on 
them, never to join any halves without con- 
ſulting their favourites Care and Pleaſure, 
and obtaining the conſent of both to the con- 
junction, Where this order is ſtrictly obſerved, 
the Androgyne is perfectly reſtored, and the 
human race enjoy the ſame happineſs as in their 
primæval ſtate. The ſeam is ſcarce perceived 
that joins the two beings together ; but both 
of them combine to form one perfe& and happy 
creature, Hume's Eſſays. 
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12 = may in general be conſidered as 
ariſing from a depraved imagination; 
and muſt be therefore originally owing to a 
fault in the body, or the mind. We lee in-; 
ſtances every day, where, in fevers, all the 
powers of ſenſe are utterly overturned by a 
| raging 
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raging madneſs; this frenzy conquers, or is 
conquered ſoon ; but, from more flow and 
chronical cauſes, ſuch obſtructions may be 
formed, as gradually to produce various de- 
grees of this diſorder, and to remain invinci- 
ble to the very laſt moments of life. Nothing 
more ftrongly diſpoſes the mind to this de- 
praved ftate, than to fix our attention to any 
particular object. Mr. Locke, if my memory 
does not deceive me, defines madneſs as arifin 
from ſome particular idea, or ſett of ideas, that 
Makes ſo ſtrong an impreſſion upon the mind, 
as to baniſh al! others: and the perſons af- 
fected are chearful or melancholy, well-tem- 
pere or fierce, according as the objects and 
ideas of their minds are different. From hence 


it is evident, that we ought to conſider the 


ſtrungth of the mind even in the purſuit of 
knowledge, and often to vary our ideas by ex- 
erciſe and amuſements ; conſtantly fixing a 


ſtrict guard againſt any paſlion that may be 


prevalent in too high a degree, of may acquire 
an habitual ſtrength and dominion over us. 
Paſhons are gales of life ; and it is our part to 


take care, that they do not riſe into a tem- 


peſt. . | 


Love, with all its charms, muſt be reſtrained 


within proper bounds, otherwife it will torture 


that breaſt which it was formed to delight. 
Love contains within itſelf a variety of other 
paſſions, and lays ſuch a foundation of madneſs 


in the mind, that the frenzy, in this particular 


caſe, never fails to appear in its full force, and 


to diſplay itſelf in all its ſtrength of horror. 
Religion, which can only make the mind 


happy, and is our ſureſt and beſt defence againſt: 
” the 
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the paſſions, if conſidered in a wrong and me- 
lancholy view, has often perverted the ſeat of 
reaſon, and given more inhabitants to Bedlam 
than any other cauſe. A religious lunatic is 
miſerable, even to the deep:it tortures of 
deſpair. . h 

The miſer, whom I muſt always rank among 
madmen, heaps up gold with anxiety that af- 
fects his looks, his appetite, and his ſleep. The 
wietch dreads poverty in the center of plenty; 
and ſtarves only becauſe he dares not taſte thoſe 
jruits which appear molt agreeable to his de- 
fires. 

In ſome other ſpecies of madneſs, the perſons 
afected are really more happy than in their 
ſenſes ; and it is almoſt a crime to banifh the 
apreeable deluſion, You remember the caſe 
of the citizen of Argos, who, after a ſalutiferous 
doſe of hellebore, cried out, | 


Pal me occidiſtis, amici, 
Nan ſervaſtis (ait) cui fic extorta voluptas 
Et demptus per vim mentis gratiſſimus error. 


Such again would be the caſe of the beau of 
Bedlam, who, amidſt darkneſs and confinement, 
{till retains his vanity and ſelf-admiration; 
drefles himſelf up in ftraw inſtead of embroi— 
dery ; and when ſuffered to go to the window, 
1magines that he captivates every female who 
chances to paſs through Moorfelds. Is not 
iuch a man happier in his madneſs than in 
his ſenſes? - Orrery. 
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ek Specimens of Antient Engliſh Luxury. 


HE opulence of the monks, as well as 
the number of them in the times of 
Henry the ſecond, was enormous; and the lux- 
ury, in which men profeſſing poverty lived, was 
- ſcandalous and offenſive to the common ſenſe of 
mankind. The table, which was kept by the 
monks of Canterbury, conſiſted regularly of 
ſixteen covers, or more, of moſt coſtly dainties. 
Theſe were dreſſed with the moſt exquiſite 
cookery to provoke the appetite and pleaſe the 
taſte. We are alſo told of an exceſſive abun- 
dance of wine, particularly claret ; of mulberry- 
wine, of mead, and of other ſtrong liquors, the 
variety of which was ſo great in theſe repaſts, that 
no place could be found for ale; though the 
beſt (ſays Giraldus Cambrenſis) was made in 
England, and particularly in Kent.—Fhere is 
likewiſe an account, in the ſame author, that 
the prior and monks of St. Swithin, at Win- 
cheſter, threw themſelves proſtrate at the feet 
of King Henry II. and with many tears com- 
plained to him, that the biſhop of that dioceſe, 
to whom they were ſubject as their abbot, had 
withdrawn from them three of the uſual 2 
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ber of their diſhes. Henry enquired of them, 
how many there ſtill remained, and being in- 
formed they had ten, he ſaid, that himſelf was 
contented with three; and imprecated a curſe 


upon the biſhop if he did not reduce them to 


that number. I repeat this ſtory (ſays our no- 
ble hiſtorian) rather to ſhew the temperance 
of the king, than the exceſs of the monks, 
Fitzſtephen tells us, that one day there was 
ſerved up to Becket, during his embaſly at 
France, a ſingle diſh of eels, which coſt five 
pounds ſterling, (centum ſolidis fterlingorum 
emptum.) He adds, that it was talked of all over 
the country; and well it might, for twenty 
ſhillings in thoſe days containing in them as 
much ſilver as ſixty in theſe, or little leſs, if we 
eſtimate ſilver at only five times the preſent va- 
Jue, as much was paid for this ſingle diſh of 
eels, as if we now bought one for ſeventy-five 
pounds fterling or thereabouts. But ſuch ac- 
count exceeds all belief, —In what manner the 
laity feaſted in thoſe days, Jokn of Saliſbury has 
given us a ſhort deſcription. He ſays the houſes 
on ſuch occaſions were ſtrewed with flowers, 
and the jovial company drank wine out of 
_ gilded horns, and ſung ſongs when they became 
| Inebriated with their liquor. This is a better 
account of the feſtivity of our anceſtors than 
that given by Froiſſart, who ſays that the Eng- 
liſh, in the time of Edward III. Senyuroent 
moult triſtement, a la facin de leur pays; got 
drunk in great ſadneſs, after the manner of their 
country.“ By many evidences it appears, that a 
luxury in apparel was very general among the 
nobles and gentry of that age, Even the nuns 
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were not free from it, as may be inferred. from 
a canon of the Legatine Synod, held at Weſt- 
minſter 1138, which, under pain of an ana- 

thema, forbids them to uſe the particolouted 
fables, called in Ftench petit gris, martin, er- 
min, and beaver ſkins, or golden rings, to 
curl, or curiouſly ſet their hair. William of 
Poictou takes notice, that the Engliſh women, 
in the reign of William the Conqueror, excelled 


in embroidery; and tells us, that the garments . 


of the Engliſh noblemen, whom that prince 
carried over with him into Normandy, in the 
firſt year of his reign, were richly inwoven and 
incruſted with gold. In the times of Henry 
the ſecond it appears, that the whole gentry of 
England, having adopted the faſhions of the 
Romans, were as magnificent in their dreſs as 
their fortunes could bear. The men alſo were ve- 
ry nice, in the reign of William Rufus, in cuel- 
ing and dividing their hair, which on the fore- 


part of their heads they ſuffered to grow very. 


Jong, but cut ſhort behind. The extraordinary 


fervour of zeal, expreſſed by Anſelm, and other 
churchmen of that age, againſt this faſhion, 
ſeems ridiculous ; but we find that they com- 


bined it with the idea of an affected effeminacy, 
and ſuppoſed it to indicate a diſpoſition to an un- 
natural vice, which was very prevalent in thoſe 
times. The good prelate, whoſe piety was ſo 
much ſcandalized at it, would have done well 
to conſider, how much more the celibacy to 
which he forced the clergy, and the number of 
monaſteries in this kingdom, might contribute 

to encreiſe that abominable wickedne's, than 
any mode of dreſs. And indeed we are ys 
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that his preaching prevailed with the Engliſh to 


cut their hair, but could not reform their mo- 


rals. Lord Litteiton's Hiſtory of Henry Il. 
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Luxury aud Avarice: an Alleg orn. 


MOST of the trades, profeſſions, and 


ways of living among mankind, take their ori- 
ginal either from the love of pleaſure, or the 


fear of want. The former, when tit becomes 
too violent, degenerates into luxury, and the 


latter into avarice. 


W hen a government flouriſhes in conqueſts, 
and is ſecure from foreign attacks, it naturally 
falls into all the pleaſures of luxury; and as 
theſe pleaſures are very expenſive, they put thoſe 
who are addicted ta them upon raifing freſh ſup- 


_ plies of money, by all the methods of rapaci- 
ouſneſs and corruption; ſo that avarice and 
luxury very often become one complicated prin- 


Ciple of aclion, in thoſe whoſe hearts are wholly 
ſet upon eaſe, magnificence, and pleaſure. 
The moſt elegant and correct of all the Latin 
biſtorians obſerves, that in his time, when the 
moſt formidables ſtates of the world were ſub- 
duced by the Romans, the republick ſunk into 
thoſe two vices of a quite different nature, 
luxury and avarice: and accordingly deſcribes 
Catiline as one who coveted the wealth of other 
men, at the ſame time he ſquander'd away his 
own. This obſervation on the Conmen wg 
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when it was in its height of power and riches, 
holds good of all governments that are ſettled 
in a ſtate of eaſe and proſperity, At ſuch 
times men naturally endeavour to outſhine one 
another in pomp and ſplendor, and having no fears 
to alarm them from abroad, indulge themſelves 
in the enjoyment of all the pleaſures they can 
get into their poſſeſſion; which naturally pro- 
duces avarice, and an immoderate purſuit after 
wealth and riches. 

As I was indulging myſelf in the ſpeculation 
of theſe two great principles of action, I could 
Not forbear throwing my thoughts into a little 
kind of allegory or fable, with which I ſhall 
here preſent my reader. | . 

There were two very powerful tyrants en- 
gaged in a perpetual war againſt each other: 

the name of the firſt was Luxury, and of the ſe- 
cond Avarice. The aim of each of them was 
no leſs than univerſal monarchy over the hearts 
of mankind. Luxury had many generals under 
him, who did him great ſervice, as Pleaſure, 
Mirth, Pomp, and Faſhion. Avarice was like- 
wiſe very ſtrong in his officers, being faithfully 
ſerved by Hunger, Induſtry, Care, and Watch- 
fulneſs, He had likewiſe a privy-counſellor 
who was always at his elbow, and whiſpering 
ſomething or other in his ear: the name of this 
privy-counſellor was Poverty. As Avarice con- 
ducted himſelf by the counſels of Poverty, bis 
antagoniſt was intirely guided by the dictates 
and advice of Plenty, who was his firſt counſellor 
and miniſter of ſtate, that concerted all his mea- 
ſures for him, and never departed out of his 
ſight, While theſe two great rivals were thus 
contending for empire, their conqueſts were 
ans | . very 
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very various. Luxury got poſſeſſion of one 
heart, and Avarice of another. The father of 
a family would often range himſelf under the 
banners of Avarice, and the ſon under thoſe of 
Luxury. The wife and huſband would often 
declare themſelves on the two different parties; 
nay, the ſame perſon would very often ſide with 
one in his youth, and revolt to the other in his 
old age. Indeed the wiſe men of the world 
ſtood neuter; but alas! their numbers were 
not conſiderable. At length, when theſe two 
potentates had wearied themſelves with waging 
war upon one another, they agreed upon an in- 
terview, at which neither of their counſellors 
were to be preſent. It is ſaid that Luxury began 
the parley, and after having repreſented the end- 
leſs ſtate of war in which they were engaged, 
told his enemy, with a frankneſs of heart which 
is natural to him, that he believed they two 
ſhould be very good friends, were it not for the 
inſtigations of Poverty, that pernicious counſel- 
lor, who made an ill uſe of his ear, and filled 
him with groundleſs apprehenſions and preju- 
dices. To this Avarice replied, that he looked 
upon Plenty (the firſt miniſter of his antagoniſt) 
to be a much more deſtructive counſellor than 
Poverty, for that he was perpetually ſuggeſting. 
pleaſures, baniſhing all the neceſſary cautions 
againſt want, and conſequently undermining 
thoſe principles on which the government of 
Avarice was founded. At laſt, in order to an 
accommodation; they agreed upon this prelimi- 
nary; That each of them ſhould immediately 
_ diſmiſs his privy-counſellor, When things 
were thus far adjuſted towards a peace, all o- 


ther differences were ſoon accommodated, _— 
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much that for the future they reſolved to live 
as good friends and confederates, and to ſhare 
between them whatever conqueſts were made 
on either ſide, For this reaſon, we now find 
Luxury and Avatice taking poſſeſſion . of the 
ſame heart, and dividing the ſame. perſon be- 
tween them. To which I ſhall only add, that 
ſince the diſcarding of the counſellors, above- 
mentioned; Avarice ſupplies Luxury in the 
room of Plenty, as Luxury prompts Avarice- 


in the place of Poverty. 
Speclator, No. 5 f. 
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One of the meangſi vices, 


TX7HEN. Ariftotle was once aſked, what 
a man could gain by uttering falſe- 
hoods ; he replied, not. be credited when he 
ſhall tell the truth,” 55 = 
The character of a liar is at once ſo hateful 


and contemptible, that even of thoſe who have 


loſt their virtue it might be expected, that from 
the violation of truth they ſhould be reſtrained. 
by their pride. Almoſt” every other vice. that 


_ diſgraces human nature, may be kept in coun- 


tenance 
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tenance by applauſe and aſſociation: the cor- 
rupter of virgin innocence ſees himſelf envied 
by the men, and at leaſt not deteſted by the 
women: the drunkard may eaſily unite with 


| beings devoted like himſelf to noiſy merii- 


ment or ſilent inſenſibility, who will celebrate 
his victories over the novices of intemperance, 
boaſt themſelves the companions of his proweſs, 
and tell with rapture of the multitudes whom 
unſucceſsful emulation has huiried to the 
grave : even the robber and the cut-throat have 


their followers, who admire their courave and 
intrepidity, their ſtratagems of rapine, and their 


fidelity to the gang. 
The liar, and only the liar, is invariably and 


univerſally deſpiſed, abandoned, and diſowned ; 
he has no domeſtic conſolations, which he can 


oppoſe to the cenſure of mankind ; he can re- 
tire to no fraternity, wheie his crimes may 
ſtand in the place of virtues ; but is given up 


to the hiſſes of the multitude, without friend 


and without apologiſt. It is the peculiar con- 
dition of falſhood to be equally deteſted by the 
good and bad: The devils, ſays Sir Thomas 
Brown, do not tell lies to one another ; for 


truth is neceſſaty to all ſocieties ; nor can the 


focie:y of Hell ſubſiſt without it.” 
Adventurer 
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